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TO THE | 
ba EADER. 
'T may ſeem adviſable to give » ſore 
ſhort accompt of the enſuing Work, 

to obviate ſuch Exceptions as are 
likely to be made againſt it in this 
cenſorious Age. That it is a Tran-* 
[lation, is own'd, which infers no more,” 
than that all the World ſpeak not the 
ſame Language ; but if f Senſe be com- 
mon, = Wiſdom not ingroſs d by 
any Age or Place, then muſt it withall 
be Fu, that Interpretation is 
beneficial. This Book, was never hi- 
therto made Engliſh, yet in its own 
T ongue hath been flill reputed among 
the choiceſt Pieces of Humane Lear- 
ning ; and ſure in Diſcourſes of this 


Nature, the intelligent Reader doth 
' fr - tos 


"© he Reader 
nor- value Tully- by-the ele gancy of 
his Style, but ſoundneſs of a ib 

and wy dedudtion-of Arguments. 
| True Þhtojgphy being a ray of right 
Reaſon, ſhines equally in all Langu- 
ages; yet is more effettual, when-man- 
ag 6 'd (by 2 Maſter of Eloquution i in ear- 
neſt. 4 corcern d. in. the very Caſes 
which he Debates: \* The Author of this 
Treatiſe, famous for admirable Parts, 
. bad, .by his induſtry and ſutteſs in 
pleading Cauſes,  attain'd 10 great 
Wealth and Honour ; | but upon alter- 
ation of the Government, was oblig'd 
to retire to his Seat at Tuſculum ; 

where the Scene of his Five Days De- 
bate is laid. The Subjef, matter 
of higheſt Importance, ſuitable to the 
gravity of his Fe) ſon, and occaſion of 
the times. Cicero aged ſixty years, 
and beſet with many State-Enemtes, 


put himſelf on this guard, againſt the 


approaches of Natural Death,” or ſur- 
prizes of an Ajaff nate. Theſe Con- 


folations 


ONS IE IT: 


.. 


To the Reader. 

ſolations. ſupported him under the 
affliction of bis Daughter Tullia /ate- 
ly deceaſed in Child-bed. He that 
had formerly rul'd the Bar by the 
Power of his Eloquence, and ſat Prince 
in the Roman Senate, having with- 
drawn himſelf from the Infolence of a 
Victorious Army, diverts his Melan- 


- choly upon theſe nobler Studies. Thus 


diſengag'd from Noiſe and Buſineſs ; 

from the vain Pomp of numerous, but 
ſpecious Friends; he. attends to his 
better part ; enquires after a State of 
true Happineſs: Here atlviſes with 
the Ancient Sages, and grave Philo- 


 ſophers of Greece. Theſe for the moſt 


part, eſpecially Socrates, waetermine 
it to confiſt in a' Peace of mind, 
chrough the Exerciſe of Verrtue, 
ranging the Aﬀections under the 
Obed:cnce of Reaſon. 7o afſert 
the Dignity of Humane Nature 11 
its Primitive Inſtitution ; the excet- 
tercy of the Soul, as to its Original, 
A4g Subs 


To the Reader. 


fiſtence, Operations and Duration ; 
ro ſettle the Empire of Reaſon, a 
Liberty which no external Force can 
controul; and that braves the utmoſt 
malice of Fortune: Theſe are ſteps by 
which the Spirit raiſeth it ſelf up to 
Objeas adequate to its Faculties ; 
contemplates the Beauties of the Uni- 
verſe, wonderful order of the Cele- 


ftial Motions, and” by the Chain of 
py. ' Power, which at firft diſposd, and 


always governs them. An Idea of 
Wiſdowm.did in ſome meaſure appear 
0 the diligent ſearchers after Truth ; 
but in prattice occur d inſufficiency 
of, Knowledge, and frailty of Reſo- 
 Hution:  Whereupon Cicero puts him- 
ſelf upon enquiry after the Cauſes of . | 
our early Depravation. Mankind 
muſt be. govern d by Conſcience, true ; 
but that muſt be informd by a Law 
antecedent to poſitive Conſtitutions, 
which being in different Countries 
divers, 


Cauſes, aſcends up. to that all wiſe 
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To the Reader. 
divers, would leave the Boundaries 
of Good and Evil, as litigious as 
thoſe of Empire. We are ordaind 
for Honour ; but there is a vain ap- 
plauſe, the counterfeit of true Glory. 
Beſides, Judgment often renders to 


Paſſion or. Intereſt; ſo that he ' was 
ſenſible how ſhort the Beſt are of Per- 


feftion: Indeed he follows the Pro- 


bable Dofors, rather than the Poſi- 
tive; for, to ſay the truth, as to the 
Particulars of a future State, what , 
can frail man, unaſſiſted by Divine 
Revelation, comprehend or deliver 


' for certain ® Our Senſes make no 


faithful report of Things beyond their 
narrow Sphere : Our moſt quick-ſight- 
ed Mind hardly penetrates the ſur- 
face of objefts lying in our way. Nor. 
can we recover things paſt, as the or- 
der of the Creation, beyond the help of 
Records, without Divine Traditi- 


07, 


This 


| To the Reader. 

This uncertainty of Natural Ifnows: 
ledge in the higheſt Points, whilſt 
it contribittes to. a conviction of its 
own preſent inſufficiency for recover- 
ing the end. to which it was once or- 
daind; demonſtrates the need we 
have -of a ſafer guidance than that 
of our. own Wiſdom, and inhances the 
Benefit of Supernatural Truths. From 
this\ doubtful apprehenſion, as to a 
future condition, and frailty of Na- 
ture, our Author is mov'd to reſolve 
all his care into an affiance in the pa- 
ternal goodneſs of God ; upon this he 
ſuſpends comfortable hopes, and ſeems 
already to breath after a Bleſſed Eter- 
nity." Philoſophy had no mean de- 


ſign, to repatr our decai d Natures : 


and advance ns .to the perſwaſion of 


@ certain Immortality. This glori- 
ous purpoſe a Covenant of Grace in 


the Sacred Indentures ingroſs'd, doth 


more amply” effel. Be nothing of 


this Jy 2-4 to arraign at the 
Bar 
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To the Reader. 
Bay of the written Law, thoſe Nati- 
ons whom God;' through bi$unſearch- 
able .C ourſels, had for ſome time left 
to the enquiring out his Being and. 
Will by the dim Light of An: and 
their paired Reaſon. Only ſuffice 
it that we know there is no other way 
to Happineſs, than by complying with 
thoſe eaſie and honourable: terms of 
Reconciliation offer d. A Royal Par- 
don; however full, hath been revck'd, 
when not receiv'd with thankfulneſs. 
Again, 'that we miſtake not Privilege 


for Performance ; nor exalt our ſelves 


by looking down- with ſcorn and cen- 
fare upon others under unlike Circum- 
flances ; + but \ rather," as in'truth we 
ought, place our felves 'with them 
upon the ſame level, at the more com- 
petent Tribunal 'of Natural Conſci- 
ence, common to us both; and there 
take an impartial Tryal, whether 
their attainments from Reaſon, do 
not aggravate our improficiency under 
: Grace, 


To the Reader. 
Grace, and conſign us over to a leſs 
tolerable doom. Can we read that 
Socrates by Arguments drawn from 
the viſible World, and the reflex afts 
of his own mind, could colleft the 


Souls Immortality, a future Judg- 
ment, Rewards and Punijhments , 


hear him declare, that in Contem- 


Þlation hereof, he prepar d himſelf 


ſo to live, as that his Apology might 
find acceptance in that day; nay, 
further maintain, that we ought ra- 
ther to ſubmit to the moſt infamous 
Death, than quit the profeſſion of an 
honeſt Principle. Laſtly, can we 
ſee him refuſing unwarrantable de- 
livery from Priſon; ſeal this Do- 
arine with his Blood ( aveng'd in 
the ſignal and ſpeedy Defruffion of 
his Capital Enemies ? ) Canme read 
theſe eminent Inflances of improve- 
ment in Morals,and not be provok'd to 
call our ſelves to account ; with what 
ready ſubmiſſion have we received 


Truths 
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To the Reader. 
Truths deliver d us upon Divine 
Teſtimony? Do we give them that 
Obedience which their Authority chat* 
lenges? Are we prepar'd to contend 


for them, if Providence order the 


Tryal at the price of our Lives ? If in 
this Scale any of us prove light, then 


ſhall we be found both in Fudgment 


and Praftice to come ſhort of thoſe 
whom we muſt exceed, if we pretend to 
an equal Retribution. Pardon, cour- 
teous Reader, this deſcant upon the 
matter of the preſent Treatiſe ; though 
you perhaps may need no Cautions'in 
converſing with Humane Authors, yet 
we fland upon the defenſive againſt 
ſuch as will ſeek ſpecionus Pretences 
for not reading them. We do not ad- 
wvance the PerfeAions of Nature to the 
ſuperſeding Grace. We are not able 
to lay down the Penalty to an infinite 
Tuftice offended; ſufficient to repair 
the Ruines of a laps 4 Nature. That 
Glory be reſerd to the mighty Re- 


ftorer 


To the Reader. 
florer of Mankind; but we muſt, aff in 
ſubſerviency to. him, .as ſtanding ac- 
comptable, not only for infus'd Habits, 
but, alſo natural Faculties. 7 herefore 
do.not diſregard the ardent-g ndea- 


w01rs of the nb World, .in 7 


ing after.the.. Deity 3. much leſs pre- 
ſume, without. C ommiſſion, 19 paſs 
hard Cenſure .. upon their: Perſuns.; 


fearing . leſt, their hable. Senſenof 
Jenorance.,: and diligent Purſuit of 


Wiſdom, that\s,.' the 4nowledge. of 


their Duty to God. and. Man, riſe.up 
F:70 Tudgment”, and. condemn. . our 


 - »Ermpty-Tonfidence...in external. Privi- 


ledges, and title of Pr efelſors.c.x 
But 4 am aware that this Fi Hl 


Fo. be thought. dull 7d groli, J eo "x : 


toſoph by aus, Divinity; xequire {ii 
intention..of mind, which. {qon. \LHKGS; ; 
therefore .. & fear the . Gravity of the 
Subjed may; with ſome, Prejudge the 
choice of the Work: \ Hiſtaries,”, I xc- 
bnopleds- re. Aelightful and. be- 


nejicial, 


v 
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To the Reader. 
neficial. * But if a brave Action 
ſo much affeft - the Reader, ſurely 
that Principle of Honour and Con- 
ſcience, which informd the Adtor, 
muſt needs create greater admira- 
tion in him, when ſet forth in live- 
ly colours. Theſe Exerciſes have 
ſomewhat in them, ſtrangely ſuited 
to the Temper of the Gentry, A 
Sophifter cometh, poſſeſs d with ſome 
mean and vulgar perſwaſion.. His 
Profeſſor debates the Quejtion calmly. 
Foyns to ſolid Argument, all the 
Powers of Moral Swaſion; enforces 
Precepts with Example. Here you 
have the different Opinions of Phi- 
loſophers examin'd; Charadlers and 
Paſſions quicken'd with Poetical De- 
feriptions. Laſtly the connate Notions 
of Good and Evil, fo openly diſplayd 
and narrrowly apply d, that.t mode ; 
Fouth,upon better Dn S 
the more generous Principle,and goes a- 
way for ever after reflify din judgment. 
| | Tully 


To the Reader. 
Tully would have no Ornament omit- 
ted, $45 might embelliſh this Diſc 
courſe ; it was intended for a Moore 
prece, 
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Book 1. 


Comforts againſt Death. 
The Prologue, Sect. r, 2, 3, 4- 
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SECT.I. 


That the Greeks were {the to the Romans 
in moſt Points of uſeful knowl, Ws | 


EING at length wholly or in great part, 
eagd 'of - the toyle: of Pleading , and 
State Aﬀairs. I have, chiefly upon your 
advice, moſt warthy Brutzs, turn'd my 

thoughts to thoſe Studies. which I had indeed 

retain'd in; mind, but after. long dif-continu- 
ance upon incurſion of buſineſs, and the late 

Troubles/I have reſum'd. . Now whereas the Sy« 

ſtems and Circle of all- thoſe Arts which relate 

to direction in the way of well.living, are com- 
prizd in the Study of Wiſdom, ſo calPd Philo- 
ſophy; this I have thought expedient to illuſtrate 
in Latzz. Not but that Philoſophy may be learrd 
from Greek Treatiſes and Tutors. But I have ſtill 
been of the Judgment that my Country-men have 
either invented all things more wiſely than the 

Greeks, or improv'd whatever they received from 

them, which they counted worth the beſtowing 

B their 


” Ry 


[> 3 
their.time and pains upon.. For as to perſonal de- 
portment, and ordering Family Concerns, we 
ſupport them with much -more Splendor and Diſ- 
cretion. Burt asto the publick, our Anceſtors ſet- 
tled the State upon unqueſtionably berter Laws 
and Cuſtoms. What need I memtion-the Military 
part, whet&in my Gonntryamert tiave\ &&elPd as 
in Valour, ſo mnch more in Diſcipline? Now for 
thoſe Adyantages which are the. Profucts of.Na- 
ture, not acquitts of Study, neither Greeks nor any 
other Nation under Heaven may compare with 
them. For what Gravity, what Conſtancy of 
mind, what Reſolution, Honor, Conſcience, what 
{o univerſal excellency. of .Vertue, hath been any 
where to- be found, as ,might match... the old Ro- 
2an? Greece indeed haq'better Scholars, and more 
Books, wherein the 'Viftory- was eaſily gaitrd over 
them that made no Reſiſtance. For whereas the 
ancienteſt ſort of 'learred men - among” the Greeks 
were their -Poets, (if -if-be-true 'that Homer and 
Heſiod were before cth&bailding of Rome, and Ar- 
chilochus in the Reign' of 'Romnlus,) Poetry came 


larer among us, for about CCCCX. after the build- 
ing of Rome, Livy put''out the firſt Play,'-in the 


Conſulſhip of C. Claudizs-Son of Appins the blind, 
and M. Tuditanus the' year before Emre was born, 
who was elder than Plants and! Nerves. *. 


ret 
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*Thoſe Arts that relate to dire&tion in the way of well-living] 


As Lopick, to find out the true end of Life, and Scope of 
all our Actions. 'Erhicks to mark out the Bounds of Good 
and Evil ; with Oeconomicks and Politicks for. relative Duties 
Publick and Private. Natural Ph:/o/ophy to underſtand the 
Nature of God, the Univerſe, and our own Souls; this is 
that Circle of Arts which more immediately refer to the 
ordering our Life, 
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My Coun have either invented all things more wiſely} 


He repayes the Greeks that diſdain which they had for the 
reſt of Mankind; whom they call'd Barbarians. 
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ROPE. |» 1 - 
However Superior in Poetry, Fictures, Mur 
fick and Geometry. 


Herefore was it late before Poets were either 
underſtood or countenanc'd among us. 4Il- 
though it be Recorded in the Antiquities, that the 
Romans were wont in their ſolemn Feſtivals to ſing 
to the ſound of the Pipe, Commemorations of men 
of Renown. Yet that this fort of Bards were in 
no credit, is evident from the Oration of the ſame 
Cato, wherein he objects it by way of reproach 
againſt 24. Nobiljor, that he had carried Poets into 
the Country where his Government lay. Now 
when he was Conſii], he: had taken Emu along 
with him\into e/Erolia, as 1s well known. The leſs 
Reputation therefore Poets found, the lefs did men 
addict themſelves to Poetry. And yet if any great 
Wits have appear'd, whoſe Genius led them that 
way, theſe have equalliz?d the Character of the 
moſt fam*d Greeks. ' Can we imagine if Painting 
had been judg'd a Commendation to that noble 
Perſonage, Fabins, there would not have been 
among the Romans too, many a Polyclete and Par- 
rhaſius ? Honor cheriſheth Arts, and we are all 
inflamed by Glory, to the more induſtrious pur- 
ſuit of our Studies: Whereas all things that are 
unfaſhionable in any People, lye diſregarded. The 
Grecians thought a high prize of skill plac'd in un- 
deritanding Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick. There- 
B 2 fore 


: [ 4 ] 

fore Epaminondas, in my Judgment, the greateſt 
man of Greece, is reported to have play*'d ſingularly 
well on the Lute. Whereas Themniſtocles ſome years 
before, for having refugd the Harp, coming to 
him at a Feaſt, was cenſard for want of Breeding. 
This was the reaſon that Greece flouriſt?d with Mu- 
ficians; all learn'd to Play, and he that was not 
Muſical, 'was judg*d deficient in-gentile Education. 
Geometry was among them in great requeſt,there- 
fore nothing was more famous than their Mathe- 
maticians. But we have reſtrain'd the compaſs of 
this Art, within the neceflary uſesof ſurveying and 
caſting up Accompts. 


_ 


LY 


Although it be Recorded in the Antiquities] Cato the El- 
der ſurnam'd the Cenſor, wrote ſeven Books of Or:gin's or 
Antiquities, wherein he recounted the Foundations of the 
brxac Cities of Italy; and Pedigrees of the Roman No= 
bility. 

The Oration of the ſame Cato] The abovemention'd Cato 
wrote above 150 Orations, this againit M. Fulvius Nobi- 
lor was, I ſuppoſe, to impeach him of high Miſdemeanors, 
for plundering the Ambractans of their Statues and Pictures, 
with other publick and private Ornaments during his Go» 
vernment of /Etol:a. 

If Painting had been counted a Commendation to that noble 
Per/onage Fabius] A Branch of the Fabian Family. was ſur- 
nam'd Painters; becauſe the firſt of that Denomination had 
painted the Temple of Satety; they ſeem to have been 
Cadets of the Fabi: Maximi or eldeft Houſe. 

Honor cheriſheth Arts] That is, Credit and Reward. 
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SECT. IIL 


Have overtaken them in Rhetorick, which 3s 
encouragement to ſet upon Phileſophy. 


Hen on the contrary we ſoon clogd with 

the Orator, at firſt no Scholar, bur of a 
popular Eloquence, thongh plain; afterwards 
Scholar too, for Galba, Africans, Lelins, are re- 
ported to have been learned ; 'and Cato who liv'd 
before them to have ſtudied after theſe, Lepidus, 
Carbo, the Graccht; ſince whom down to our Age, 
men ſo evry ways acompliſt®d, that we come not 
much if any thing at all, behind the Greeks. Phi- 
loſophy to this Age hath lain neglected, nor re- 
ceiv'd any luſtre from the Lat Tongue, which is 
our preſent attempt to raiſe up and illuſtrate that 
ſo, if, when employ*d, we were any way ſervice- 
able to our Country-men, we may further ſerve 
them in our retirements, wherein we are oblig'4 
to uſe the more diligence, becauſe many Books 
are ſaid to be already written in Latzz unadviſedly 
by well-meaning but infafficient men. Now it 1s 
poſlible, that one may have true Conceptions, and 
yet not be able to expreſs his Notions in proper 
Terms; but for a man to commit his thoughts to 
writing for the publick, who can neither put them 
in due method, nor illuſtrate them with elear 
Proofs, nor by any delightful Ornaments entertain 
his Reader, is the part of onethar at no rate abuſes 
his own time, and the benefit of Writing. Here- 
upon they read their own Books among them- 
B 3 ſelves, 


[6] 
ſelves, nor doth any one elſe meddle with them, 
but they that expect allowance to write after the 
ſame looſe faſhion. Whereupon if we have brought 
Oratory any credit by ouf Induſtry, we ſhall much 
more earneſtly diſcover the Springs of Philoſophy, 
from whence thoſe other Rivulets iſſued. * 


* Ve ſoon clos'd with the Orator] Tulley hath done his Pro- 
feflion that Honor, as to draw up an accurate Lift of the 
ancient Roman Advocates, With their Character, in a Trea- 
tiſe dedicated to the ſame Brutus, and thence ftil'd Brutus, 
or, Of the famous Orators. 

Many Books are ſaid to be already written in Latin] He in- 
timates fome Epicurean Pieces crudely done into Latin, by 
Catius and Amafinius, known to him only by hearſay, but 
ſuch as he would not give himſelf the trouble to read 
over. 


SECT. IV. 


- Philoſophy joyn d with Oratory is more bencs 
ctal, 


BE as Ariſtotle a man of an incomparable Wit, 
| and great variety of knowledge, being mov*d 
with che glory of Tocrates the Rhetorician, begun 
himſelf to make Orations, and to teach his Pupils 
ſo to do, and to joyn Prudence with Eloquence; 
in like manner are we refolv'd both not to diſuſe 


| HE A 
B 
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our ancient Practice of Oratory, and withall to ex- \ 


erciſe our ſelves in this more ſublime and copious 


Art. For I ever-judg'd that to be perfect Philo. | 
ſophy, an ability to diſcourſe at large and floridly | 
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upon the moſt important Points. - To which exer- 
ciſe we have fo diligently .apply*d our'ſelves, thac 
we have already preſunvd after the' Greek Mode, 
to hold formal Diſpitations, and oppoſe whar 
queſtion ſhould be Problematically maintain'd;; as 
of late ſince- your departure, having many of my 
Acquaintance with tte in my Country-houſe at 
Tuſculmm, 1 made trial of my Abilities that way. 
For as heretofore I was ugd to declaipnpon Law- 
Caſes, which no man continn'd to do longer than 
I ; ſo now this ſerves for my Declamartion' in old 
Age. I bid one proponmd fich Subjefts as he was 
willing to hear controverted ; upon this I diſput- 
ed either as I fate or walked. So I have caſt the 
dayes Acts as they call them into ſo many Books. 
The manner of which was, that when the Learner 
had proposd his Judgment, I oppogd. For this 
is the old and Socratick way to diſpnte againſt 
anothers Opinion; by which means Socrates thought 
it might. be moſt. eafily diſcover'd, what carried 
along with it the greateſt Probability. Bur thar our 
Diſfputations may be more clearly comprehended, 
I ſhall Iay them down, {to as if they were upon the 
place kegt, not barely reported. Thus therefore 
ſhall the entrance upon the prefent Debate nacu- 
rally ariſe. * 


or IS 


* In my Country-bouſe at Tuſcylum] Tully had a Summer- 
houſe near Tuſculum, 12. Miles from Rome, tormerly the 
Palace of Sulla, whoſe Ruines are at this day to be ſeen, 
calld Santa Maria di grotta ferrata: It is a Monaſtery. 

When the Learner had proposd his Judgment, Foppos'd] The 
order. of difputing among; the ancient Greeks, ſomewhat 
difters, from our preſent;Manner; He that, propos'd the 
Om bepratravertel, I mean, in the Aﬀixmative or 

egative, is With them call'd the” Auditor, reſembling in 
| B 4 part 


[8] 


part our Reſpondent. The Profeſſor is the Opponent, up- 

_ on himlyes the whole weight of the Diſcourſe. He ſcans 
the Terms of the Queſtion, Diſtinguiſhes, Reſtrains, De- 
fines, which make up our Theſis. He prefſeth the Propo- 
nent with the Antecedent of an Enthymeme ; or ſcatter'd 
Particulars of an Induction. This gain'd, he maketh out 
the Conſequent Propoſitions, either in ſhort or apt Inter- 
rogatories, or a continu'd Diſcourſe; till the Evidence be 
ſo plain, that it extort Confeſſion. The calmneſs of the 
Teacher, and ingenuity of the Auditor, where Truth not 
Glory is the Prize, cut off all occaſion for a Moderator. 
The whole is free Conference and friendly Debate : upon 
the ſole .Defign of undeceiving the Auditor, prepofleſs'd 
with ſome popular, but erroneous Perſwafton. 


SECT. V. 
The Poſition. 


cop Am ofthe Tudgment that | Death | is evil. 
ſter. Maſter, Whether to them that are dead, 
or to them that muſt dye ? 
S. To both. 
Z M. It is therefore miſerable becauſe evil. 
I S. True. 6h 

M. Therefore they who are already dead, and 
they who muſt hereafter dye, are both miſerable. 7 

S. That is my opinion. 

M. There is none therefore but who is miſer- 
able. - 
. 8. No not ane. | Fr 

M. Nay further, if you will be true to what 
you hold, all that ever were or ſhall be born, are *' 
not only miſerable, but alſo for ever miſerable. 
For had you only held them miſerable who _ 

Ye; 
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dye, you had excepted none of them who are 
alive; for all muſt dye; yer death would have 
been the end of miſery ; but becauſe they who be 
dead are alſo miſerable, (a) we are born to ever- 
laſting Miſery. For of neceſlity they are miſerable 
who were dead a 100000 years ago, Or ratherall 
that ever were born. | 

S. I am clearly of that Perſwaſion. 

M. Prithee tell me, do theſe Adviſes fromunder 
ground ſcare you? The black Maſtiff with three 
Heads, the howling River, the Ferry over the 
Stygian Lake, Tantalns chin-deep in Water choak*d 


with thirſt? Doth - | 


————Siſyphus his porderous Stone, 
Tug d up with ſweat, ſtill rolling down alone ? 


Perhaps too thoſe inexorable Juſticers Mznos and 
Rhadamanthus, before whom you can have neither 
Lucius Craſſus, nor Mark Antony to plead your 
Cauſe; nor, becauſe the Matter 1s to be try*d be- 
fore Greek Judges, can you have Demoſthenes for 
Counſel; your ſelf muſt make your own defence 
in the greateſt of all Aſſemblies. Theſe things per- 
haps you dread, and therefore apprehend death 
as an eternal Evil. 


—_— 


(4) We are born to everlaſting Miſery] It is horrible to 
imagine that the Author of Nature ſhould ordain the 
whole Race of Mankind, ſo highly by him advanced to a 
State of endleſs Miſery. But the Heathen did not unde1- 
ſtand death as a Puniſhment, ſuperinduc'd through the 
defection of our firſt Parent. This is brought againſt 
Death's being Evil, that is, miſerable to both living and 
dead, The third Member of the Diſ-junction. 


SECT. 
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—— 


SECT. VI. 
The Local Hell, deſcrit'd by Poets. is fi 


t10U5s. 


S.P NO you take me to be fo deſtitute of Rea- 
ſon, as to believe theſe Legends ? 

M. What do not you verily believe them ? 

S. - Not I at all. 

A1. You tell me ill news. 

S. How ſo? I beſeech you. 

AM. Becauſe I could have paſt for a Wit in con- 
futing them. 

S. And who might not on ſich a Subject ? or 
what difficulty 1s.it to prove. theſe to be meer ex- 
travagancies of Poets and Painters * 

M. Why? there are whole Book-fulls in the Phi- 
loſophers, of Difputations, to overthrow theſe Sup- 
poſititions. - 

S. To much' purpoſe indeed; for who is fo 
ſenſeleſs as to: be: concerr'd at them ? 

M. If therefore there be none miſerable under 
ground , neither are there any Per{pns under 
ground. 
 S. Iam clearof your mind 1n that. 

- 24. Where then are thoſe that you call miſer- 
able? or what placedo they inhabit? for, if they 
be, they cannot be no where. - 

o Yes, Ithink them to-be no where. 

AM. Therefore neither to be. 
S. Well, as you ſay, and yet miſerable for that 
very reaſon, becaule they be not, 
M. Nay, 


[2x 

M. Nay, now had I rather you were afraid of 
Cerberns, than to uſe ſuch inconſiderate Diſcourſs. 

S. How ſo? | 

M. You fay that the ſame is not, and yet is. 
Where is your Subtilty ? for when you. fay he.is 
miſerable, you then ſay that he who is not, yet is. 

S. I am not fo ſtupid as to fay thar. 

M. What is it then that you ſay? 

$. That M. Craſſus, for inſtance, is miſerable, 
who by death was taken from that Eſtate. Cy. 
Pompey. miſerable, who was depriv'd of fo great 
Glory ; in a word, that all are miſerable wholack 
this chearful hghr. | 

M. You come round thither where you were 
before ; for they needs mult be, if they are miſer- 
able, but you lately deny*d that the Dead are ; 
if therefore they are not, they cannot be any thing, # 
and by conſequence not miſerable. : 

S. Perchance I do-not yet ſpeak out my mean- 
ing, for I take that very thing to be moſt miſer- 
able for him not to be that hath been. 

M. What ? more miſerable than for one never 
to have been at all? by the ſame reaſon they thar 
are yet unborn, are already miſerable, becauſe 
they are not. And we our ſelves, if we ſhall be 
miſerable after we are dead, were ſo before we 
were born; but I do not remember thatI was mi- 
ſerable before I was born : you, if you have a bet- 
ter Memory, 1.would fain know whether you re- 
member any ſuch thing of your ſelf ? * 


© — —_ 


.# To prove theſe to be meer Extravagancies of Poets and 
Painters The Body 'in a State of Separation is inſenfible : 
nor did they expect a RefurreRion' of the Body, only by 
Faith in the ſacred Teſtimonies apprehended ; therefore 

to 
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7 : 
toplaceKell in bodily Sufferings, ſeem'd to them repug- 
nant both to Senſe and Reaſon. Yet they own'd the Souls 
of the deceas'd to enter into a State of Happineſs or Miſery 
according to their Actions in this Lite. 


G_ — hd 


—_— 


SECT. VIL 


They who are not, are not miſerable. 


S. OU make a Droll of it, as if I faid they 
are miſerable who are not born, and not 
thoſe that are dead. 

AM. You fay then that theſe are. 

S. Nay, but becauſe they have been, and are 
, Not, that they are miſerable. 

M. Do not you perceive that you ſpeak Con- 
traditions? for what is ſo oppoſite, as that he 
ſhould be not only miſerable,but any thing,who is 
not atall ? (b) As-you go out at the Capuan Gate, 
and ſee there the Sepulchres of Calatinus, the 
Scipie's, the Servils and Marcelh, can you judge 
them miſerable ? 


S. Becauſe you pinch me with cavilling ata 


word, I ſhall hereafter forbear to ſay they are 
miſerable, but only term them miſerable for that 
very reaſon becauſe they are not. | 

M. You do not fay then M. Craſſus 1s miſerable, 
but miſerable M. Craſſus. 

S. Right. | 

M. As though whatſoever is pronounc'd of any 
one, were not of neceſlity either ſo, or not fo ; 
have you not ſo much as learn'd the Rudiments 
of Logick? for this is a fundamental Maxim there, 
that eyery Propoſition muſt be either true or _ 
WAEN 
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when therefore you ſay miſerable 2. Craſſus, 
either you ſay M. Craſſus is miſerable, that it may 
be brought to trial whether it be true or falle ; 
or you fay nothing at all. . 

S. Well then, 1 grant that they are-not miſer. 
able whoare dead,becauſe you have wrack*d out of - 
me the Confeſſion, that (4) they who have no be- 
ing, cannot-be ſo much as miſerable ; what ſay 
you of us that are alive, can we be other.than 
| miſerable, ſince we muſt dye ? for what gnjoy- 
ment can there be in life, when we are to think 
day and night that dye we muſt of a certain, and 
It 1s uncertain whether this or the next Moment ? 


a a 
_= — Y — 
: * 
LL 


(a) They who have no being,cannot be ſo much as miſerable] 
Nothing is more certain ; as the Action at Law dies wittr | 
the Perſon, ſo if the Subject ceaſe to be, all the Accidents . @ 
depending on it fall together. Deaths a Diſloaation 'of + 
the whole componnd : but this Argument is intended tgwre= * 
prove the Vulgar, whw fooliſhly pittigd the dead only for - * ©. 
their loſs of theſe worldly Advantages,' to which indeed -:. 
the dead are utterly loſt z but he afterwards-retribves the _ © 
Soul. The drift of theſe two jons is, to. difprovg; '-' * 
Death's being evil or miſerable to thegg; that are already . 
dead, which was the ſecond Member ofthe disjunctiye. - 

(b) As ye go ouf at the Capuan Gare.] It was a Law among 
the Romans (raken from the Atrick) to bury none within 
the City : but without the ſeveral Gates by the High-way-. | 
fide. Monuments erected for the dead,, were adiffonitions 
to the Paſſengers, and Ornaments of the Publick. 


JECT. 
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SECT. VII. 


Nor is dying a miſerable things it i aſſa yd, to 
prove it rather good. 


» O you come then to underſtand of how 
much evil you have diſctharg'd humane 
Condition ? 4 
S. Which way : ? 
—M. Becauſe, if dying had been miſerable to 
them _ are dead, we ſhould have had an end- 
26 and everlaſting evil in Life, Now I fee the 
I, whether = I have finifſh*d my courſe 
Hothing furthers tg be. fear'd. Bur you ſeem to 
met» be of Epicharmiugs mind, ok acute man, and 
aooun, as being a SicNlian. 

..S. What was his mind? for I do.not know it. 

Az 1 will tell you if I can aranſlate it, for you 
know I no we to bring in! ends of Greek in 
a Latin Diſc than when I #tni fpeaking Greek 
to come in with Latin Sentences. ' 

S. In that you are right : but, what, I pray, is 
that ſaying of Epicharmus? 
| M. Todye Pme both, but weigh mot to be dead. 

S. New I find the Greek by his ſubtlety, but 
ſinee you have forc'd me to yield, that they who 
are dead, are not miſerable ; perſwade me, if you 
can, that it is not a miſerable thing that we muſt 
dye. 


AM. There is now no great difficulty in that, but 
| Fon at higher Matters, 


S, How 


oo 2 OS, 
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S. How no great difficulty in that? or what 
can be thoſe higher Matters ? 

2M. Becauſe if there be no evil after death, net 
ther can death it ſelf be evil, for the time which 
immediately follows it is after death, wherein you 
allow that there is no evil, upon which follows, 
that neither'is it' evil that we muſt dye ; which is, 
we mult arrive thither, where we confeſs 1s no evil. 

S. Speak to that I pray more largely ; for theſe 
eaptious queſtions ſooner gain'of me a Confeſſion 
than a»ConviCtion. - But what are thoſe ligher 
Matters that you ſay you aim at? et 

M.. To make out, if I am able; that death 1s {6 
far from being evil, that itis good, 

S. I do not require- that from you, but would 
gladly hear it; for though you ſhould not demion- 
ſtrate what you atrempt, yet 'you will gain the 
queſtion that death is not evil. Proceed then, I 
ſhall not interrupt you. I had rather hear it mn a 
continwd Speech. "VE 

M. What if I ſhould ask you any thing, would 
you-not anſwer me ? FIZ þ- 

| $. "That were an uncivil part, but unleſs there 
be a neceſlity, I had rather you woutd forbear-it. * 


_—_— 


*. If there be no evil after death, neither cas death-it ſelf 
be ewl.] Death as a paſſage to a State of inſenſibility. can 
have no very formidable aſpe&t: and. this is offer'd/to 
overthrow the firſt Branch in the disjunctive Syllogiſme, 
as 1f death were evil to them that are to dye. But the 
Heathen World knew not the univerſal calpableneſs of man- 
kind : the rigorous SanCtion'of a juft Law, and Power of 
the Law-giver to put his Sentence in Execution, wherein 
the Terrors of Death doth conſiſt, | 


SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 
What is death, what the Soul, in vulgar Opi- 


H10N, 


| ns Will comply with you, and to my beſt Abi- 
lity,declare what you deſire; yet not ſo as 
if inſpir'd by Pythian Apollo, I ſhould ſpeak nothing 
that were no Oracle and Infallible; but as a weak 
man of like frailty with the reſt of Mankind, pur- 
ſuing what hath greateſt appearance of Truth ; for 
beyond probabilities, I am not able to advance. Ler 
(2) them deliver Certainties, who both affirm theſe 
Matters to be comprehenſible, and profeſs them- 
ſelves to have arriv'd at Perfection. 
|S. In that, as yau pleaſe, we are prepar'd to 
give attention. | I 
M. Death then however univerſally it may 
ſeem to be known, muſt firſt- be enquird what it 
is. Some ho!d death to be a Separation of the 
Body from the Soul. Others think there is no Se- 
paration, but that both Soul and Body determine 
at once, and that the Soul is extinguiſh*d with the 
Carkaſ, Ofthoſe who judge that the Soul departs, 
ſome hold that it preſently ſcatters; ſome again, 
after a long ſpace ; others maintain thatit endures 
for ever. Now what it is, Where ſeated, or 
whence it cometh, is matter of great Controverſie. 
Some take it to be the heart; whence men are 


. Y 
} 
\ 
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ſaid to be without Heart, of a bad Heart, or of n 


one Heart. And that great Stateſman Naſica,who 
wastwice Conſul, had the Surname of Wiſe-hearr. 


And 
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} vulgar Opinions; the remaining private Doctors 
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-,' And.the old Poet terms, 


' 
# 


Wiſe Elius Sextus of an beart Profound. 


Empedecles thinks the Soul. to be the Bloodſhed 
through the Heart. Others judge that a part of 
the Brain is the Principle of Senſe and Underſtand- 
ing. 'Another Party cannot agree, either the one 


| or other to be the Soul, but theſe lodge it in the 


Heart, thoſe in the Brain as its Seat or Palace. 
Others, and among them we inour own Language 
uſe the-hame Soul and Spirit promiſcuouſly ; for. 


| we fay:to gaſp and expire, or give up the Ghoſt ; 


alſo men-of a gallant Spirit, of a ſound Spirit and 
the like. As for Spirit it is, being interpreted, 


* Breath. Zemo the Stoic holds the Soul to be a 


Fire. 


4 . a. 


cmd 


(a) Let them deliver Certainties.) He reflects upon the Sto- 
= c who were very poſitive, and Pretenders to perfect 
1{dom, 


ab ”_ CI 
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What it ts in the Fudgment of divers Philos 


ſophers. 


UT theſe which I have recited; that the Soul 
ſhould be Heart, Brains, Breath, Fire are 


have held; and ſome of the Ancient ones. Of later 
date zAriſtoxenus, Muſician and Philoſopher too, 
ITS C maintain'd 
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tmaintain'd it was a certain Rey to which'the body 
was ſtrain'd, as in the tuning of an Inſtrument ; 


ſo by the nacure and poſture of the Body, vatiety 


of Motions were raigd, and as Notes in Muſick. 


Principal of theſe, which is Reaſon, he 
the Head as in its Citadel, and ſeparated into two, 


Anger and Luft, which he lodg'd in different | 
Apartments, placing Anger in the Stomach, and 3 
Luſt under the Entrails. But Dicearchas in that * 
Diſcourſe which he held at Corimth, and put out 2 
in three Books in the Perſon of learned men, in © 
the firſt Books brings in many Diſputants ; in'the 7 
two latter introduceth one Pherecrates an old man * 
of Phthia, whom he alledgeth as deſcended of 


Deucalion, and there to argue that there 1s no ſuch 
being as a Soul; that it is a meer Name without 
a Notion, and that we ſpeak improperly in fay- 
ing, that Creatures have a lving Soul; whereas 
in truth there is neither in . Man nor Beaſt, any 
ſuch thing as Soul or Spirit, but all that Power 
which produceth in” us ACtions of the Mind, or 
Senſes is an equal Complexion of the Elements, 
nor can ſibſiſt in a ſeparate Eſtate, as being no 


&t to his Art, yet Omewhat he ſaid, which 7 
ſomewhat ſuch as it was, had been long before © 
both faid and explain'd by Platv. Xemerrates deny\d © 
that the Soul hath any corporeal Figure, bat ſaid * 
it was a number, whoſe Power, as Pythagoras had © 
before held, was of great Efficacy in Nature. His © 
Maſter Plato divided the Soul into three Parts. The * 
phc'd in Þ 


ſubſtance, but plain body, which under ſucha F 


_ Figure; is by its natural Temper diſpos'd to Ve- | 
getation and Senſe. Ariſtotle who far ſurpalketh all 3 - 
others (Plato alwayes excepted) both in Parts and } 


Induſtry, after he had computed the four Ele- 


ments which furniſh material cauſe of exiſtence . 
a 


q I9 ] 

nd Bodies; pitches npon a fifth Eſſence; 
of, Bi rationg Ye” RS confiſt; for to 
$9 learn and: teach; tn 


wit bo man ng Abilities of Menbny L 
EA Fear, Anxiety Ten 

pou mel and the ks an efert fo ary 

=) Aefreas 


of thoſe. fb} rn 
namel e, and (6 calls eh Sol 
name 7h) hoy fe AQ, being: if continu and per- 


yy 


'; E C T.. XI, 
| Hſerenes from theſe doverſe Opin. 


Heſe ate alttioft all the Opiniotis 2hotit the 


Soul, as'far as 1 can recolle&; for let us * 


wave Democyitui, a brave man indeed "and excel- 
lent SchAlar, but who fram'd the Soul-uipon a 


; caſual rencyimter of fimooth and globular 


Moths, for amotig thoſe Gentlemen there is no 
feat fo ftratige;"biit what otmniporent Atorhescan 
perform. Of theſe Opinions which is trae, -God 
alone knows ] "Which harh the greateſt appearance 


of truth, is nitich to be queſtion'd. Had we 


beſt therefore" diſcuſs theſe different Opinions, or 

return to the enquiry at firſt propog'd ? 
S. 1 would fin both might be, if it were-poſſt- 

ble; but it is hard to confound them: Wherefore, 


ICrethout ſcanning them” ar large; we may bede- 


liver'd from the'Terrors 'of death; let that be our 


'Gufinels?” bur if that caricot be obrain'd itÞ-rhis 


queſtion of the Souls nature be decided, let us now 


fag this, and that another time. 
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hich rf 
you lif better.; for it will he "th pded, wit 
good Realon, that W atſoever | fr ſe GEM 
which have alledged, », prove tree, death muſt be Þ 
either not - evil, Fed Tathgr good. 'For if the hes 

Ox; Bl Ce); Brains,” ofa" Certain, he- 
_ 'It.18 > Gp ; 1. wilt dye with” the! other 
Body.., fic be breath, perbaps jt Will ſcatter into 
thin Air: If Fire, it witl be quench? 54: If it, be the 
Harmony of Ariſtoxenus, it will be diſcompoſe. 
What-need I mention--Dicearchas, who allows not 
the Sout to” be-any-Snbſtance ? according to all 
theſe Opinions, none hath any concern after Death; 
for Life and Senfe are” extingnifh'd together. Bur | 
what is inſenſible; hath. neither intereſt 4 in good or | 
evil. The Judgments of the reſt open ſome door # 
-of Hope, if this; yay; chance toy Pleaſe. you, that 
-our;;Souls, when-they have eſcaped out, of. our Po- | 
dies, may: arrive ,at, TI, AS af their own * 


'$. That is "all pleaſing to. me nd t coutd F 
-prigcipally Wiſh. that it were fo, ut, Next, how- 
Ever, If 3s, could. be contented. Hick AY: Ppetiwaſi on 
; that it, were fo...:;. .. 

4. Whar need have you afjs Qu ins,to, that 
-punpaſe? can,;we., ſurpaſs Plato, i he & quence : ? | 
Read over diligently bis Book, ab ne the Soul. qu | 
wal need no further Informanzon.... . ., vI Ry ; 

'-$.-4-have in truth lane. ſq, FE: : tines; 
| ew 1.know not. ow, w 1m ae | Yield 
- my, ahlenc ; when. Shs We AA the Bos > And 
i hEgIN t9 meirare with,my Rf; WT: Fours Fin 
'mortahry, all, wy ne Art is our of ray | + 
gang; ; JF T 23H 1402 > 901310 11 ani WD | 
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L { M7 What: think-you of this? do you grant that 
Souls do/ejther: »ſubſiſt an net OT © (Omnee 
upon death ? | \f1 TNETETTY 

l 1861 Lieadily.grantit.! 1}; way NG 

l M. (6b) What if they ſurvives... Liens: altos r= 
* 'S. 6 thn they.are: Hlelled,,. 48 ol 

F __ I rhey dyes {© n | 

) $... That:thgy-are not Jy 687 4 yy 
1 have no being ;\.for that /Pojat; 1pon, compulon 


- | from yon;:wera little beforsgranted.. 1, , 
Il '.M. How:theng or wherefors do, you ay, death 
1 F in-your judgmentito be an.evil; which either ren- 
1; # ders-us bleljed:in.caſe the, Soul;ſurvive,: YER Mi- 
a enable as being without all denſe? _ |. to 29" ©1444 


r | £101! cit T . £21620 3H — 1 a 211083 
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IC | (b) What i they hrvne? allap\abey arg Meſſed An in- 


as tellectual Ly gs 2 Blefling com Mpar Zo with, Annihilation ; 
n # hutto this; = _ Reconciliatisii to God, on ſuch 
 Þ Terms ashehat dectar's conſiſtent With the Honor of Cine 
4 þ —_ anFTinth} ? 
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u-| Argent. that the Soul ſubſiſts. after Death, 
from immemorial Tradition , from Funeral 
* Rites, . and from the' Veneration of ancient 
*7 Hteroes. I 


y S. Pi le bog bes to declare in the firſt 
| ce) if you are able, thar the Soul fub- 
ſits after; * if yout canngr evince that (for it 

at F: a hard pat fer to. make out clearly) inform us 
C 3 ehag 


[ 2.2 ] 
that Death carrieth ho evil along with it; for] 
feat leaft that be evil,” I fay nor, 'to- be inſenſible;” 
but that we muſt loſs our Senſes. | 

' M. Wecan produce the þeſt Aiithority for that 
Sentence which you” would gain; now this both 
gught, ang is wont to be of greateſt moment in 
deciding all Cauſes; as firſt the confert'6f all-An- 
riquiry, Who the 16s diſtarice they Were remov'd 
from thelr original aritdivine Extrattior, did per- 
haps diſcern truth' bye" clearly! "Therefore this 
one Prifigiple * was deeply engrafeed in theſe old 
Sites, who livid in the homage of time, that there 
was Senſe after Death ;'nor would man by depar- 
ture out of Life, be ſo raigd up from the Founda- 
tions, as to periſh totally, And this may be col. 
lected, as from many other Inſtances, ſo in parti- 


cular” "frbin the - Po val Santions \about Cere- 
monies' at the places of burial, w would 
never have obſerv'd with: ſa much. Deyati N, nor 


aveng'd the breach of them under ſuch in E 
Penajties, had it not been imprinted in their minds, 
that-dearh was nof an Annihilation, but a-removal 
and change only of Life, which uſed to conduCt 
Men and Women of good Fame up to Heaven ; 
and which contimrd-in others, but was depreſsd 
to the grofler Regions inveſting the Earth. After 
this Ritual, and the Opinion pf our Anceſtors, = 


by Heaven les Romulus with the Gods in bliſs ; 


as Emius, compliant with Fame, ſweetly ſings. 
In ike manner among the Greeks, and. from them 
deriv'd to us, and as far as the Weſtern 
Hercules eſteem'd, a God fo 
cus, © From hence Bacchws born of. $, 7 
like renown Caſtor and Pollux Brethren, 


| 
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n-4#997,; Who are: deliver'd to, have been-in the Bat. 
| tles af'she Reman Peophk,,, not only A s of 
Vitory,/:(s): buc alſo Meſſengers thereof FIP preſs : 
What is not 1wo, Cadmuy's. Daughter, wha, was 
nam'd by the Greeks Lencorhea, term'd by. the-Ro- 
mans, Matueg?.: Wha? is not almoſt all Heayen, nor 
to inſtance, in- wy; | PER with ROOT of 
mn Race f.; | 
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(Be ceMſortrrrbre] In the War wit : the Lating 
at the b two its On white Horſes were 
ſeen to Battalia, atyd after 
Janos fame ,ni "ig fo their Horſes at the Fountain of 
Kring brought Poſt to Rowe, the News of 

ann woty tp berry oe The like divine is 
= to bays bropghht the word to Dowiriue » the 
t cn Macedon was beaten by Paulys /AEmis 
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2 SECT. X11. 


From this that the Superior Gods are recervd 
to have been Men deceas 4d, 


Pur if I ſhould go about to ranſack old Monu- 
ments, ard diſcover out of them what the 
_ Greek Writers have diſclos'd; thoſe very Gods 
which are reputed of the higher Rank, will be 
found to have paſd from us here to Heaven, En- 
quire whoſe Sepulchers are ſhew'd in Greece, Call 
to mind, becauſe you have been admitted to the 
Viſjon of the ſecret Copengnl what paſſages are 
deliver'd in thoſe Myſteries ; fo will you come to 

C4 unders 


| 54 ] 
underſtand of how large'extent this'Saggeſtion is; 
But thoſe: plain-hearted: Ancients," wh6 had never 
learn'd theſe Syſtems of natural Thedlagy;/ which 
mahy years after carhe to be forned;obetev'd no 
more than the bare objects of their Senſes,  com- 
preherded not the Reaſons' and Cauſes'of -them ; 
were often mov'd by fome Apparitiofis,>and thoſe 
moſt commonly in the night, to Toriceive-that 
thoſe. who had departed this World, were till 
alive. Now allowing this to paſs for a moſt cofl- 
cluſive Argument, why we ſhould: believe: the be- 
ingof a God, becaufe there is no People f5Savage, 
no Perſon-ſo Barbaxous, .but hath ſohje Notion of 
a Deity - impreſ#d on his; mind. : Many-bave un- 
worthy Conceptions of God, .for- that ariſeth from 
corru pt Cuſtom -" Yer afl concurinithis Faith, that 
there is a divine Nature and. Power, "ner is this 
- Opinion wrought by the Conferring or Combinati- 
on of men together, nor 1s it built upon Cuſtoms or 
Eaws: Now the-eonſent-of all Nations in any thing, 
1s.to be eſteem'd the Law of Nature. Who there- 
fore is there who doth not mourn for the loſs. of 
his Friends, upon the account that he thinks them 
depriy'd of the Comforts of Life? Take away tlus 
Opinion, and you will take away Mourning, for 
no body bemoans his own loſs. Pethaps they grieve 
or are in anguiſh for it. That fame pitiful La- 
mentation, weeping-ard wailing, ſpringeth from 
the Conſideration, that we judge him whom we 
loved, defpoil'd of the Conveniencies of Life, and 
ſenſible that he is ſo. And this judgment: we bear 
fromthe Impreſſions of Nature, without:any Cons 
cluſigns of Reaſon,' or Iiiſtrutions'of Learning.  * 
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SEOT. XIV: 


From an innate. care of P oferi Y, and zeal for 
the State. © 


% firong tha 
Et , i Bc Pr chr one take 
peel in ns f Ne = 


Ns Providehee 
£10 USO! 


wy Fai he "he Prin pe __ _ 
Y Wo FI ps Comelly or open 


upon wha it Cont oe Bi x tar . 
js erent ' png oboe Mw 
a6! Husband re NO eplicRent 


ver, likely ro Tee Reg Berry,and' t a'pod0 Pac 
triot plant Laws, Cuſtoms for? mfmonwealt. 
What means t. breeding of. CRD? "what the 
I gating our Name; 'whi "the Adoptichs of 
20s; Wharthe fotmaliry of Wills; what the M6% 
numents of Tombs';” whar Epitap hs, but what we 
reckon npon furure times. Whine ay we to this? 
Do you make any queſtion, but that, « Pattern of our 
Nature ought to he, taken fromthe ery beſF'of- Natures? 
Now what Narut is berrer in Mankind, than that 
of thoſe wh oJ eſt themſelves horn for the Suc- 
Ag Rf, {Preſervation 6 men. Her 
is gone to the « Gods; he had never gone; hid" be 


not, while he liv*d among men, ſecuri his paſſage 
Ruther, 
. SECT. 


SECT. XV. 
| 4rd thiſt ofter Glory, 


J... "own ir id gornh nei 
= for 'he Ir, gan, Was 4t their Jud 


ment, that their name ſhonld 'be* confired within 
the ſame compaſs as their Liyes?.. No man wit 
great hopes of immortality would ber offer up himſelf 
Ty RK oC pd and Fr 
 layd.ax eaſt; a, onde, and (10 
logk abroad of ba backward for Examples) ſo ryight 
Los ad apa minds s kind of ſecret ſally 
ond jon no future Ages. Thi 
x ead od rae mm the moff pr Wii 
and gallent Spirits. Take away. mfp who would 
be {@ ſenſlek as to. live in perpetual toyl and haz- 
zard 2,4 ſpeak for Stateſmen, but as toPoets, have | 
they: no regard to. Fame after Death, þ whence then 
| came, this Inſcription? 


| Hee Roman, fax; ald Ennius crown'd with Boys, 
. Who ſung your Fathers #n ionmortal Layes. | 


He expects the Wages of Glory from thoſe whoſe 
Parents he had i immprralizd, Then further on the 
fame occaſion, =_ 


Note 
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Deſt ines blame Rh 
Tikes te uh of neon Fn dong Fame m_—— 
But why do 1 inſiſt on Poets / Arrifans frivd $0 bo 
CIO 2 
W ANIMage UKe.lun- 
ſelf in the Shield of Minerva, he 
inſcribe his Name? Nay our own Philofoph 


do ibs not ſet their Names to GC very Ck 


bpegrinn Pom and all 
Aoeen om Thets folate that they they who ifs 
Jeparted this "Life, have ſome intereſt here 
then muſt needs be of the fame Senſe: and Fury 
who excel i in Parts and Vertne, we 

as being beſt natvr*d, to'ſee fa ENT » 
Power of Natuie i" it is lik , ſince the beſt men aye. 
moſt ſerviceable to Poſtericy, t i there is 
whereof they, ſhall be enkble after Dearth. 
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SECT. XVI. 
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That Dead-lmeils Souls abide: aw: -Caves ck 
-TehrfÞi, is" 7hE rOundleſs Filfib 46 P vets, "or or 


I " Ypoſthrt of ithang. . 


; iaarlg QI 23 
asWe £ wines of God by bly 
= SR Laney: his "Nature 
DeduCtions; ſo, that Souls do" 
$i ate, we judgi Eby. the conſent 
0p. they. inhabit, Ahg. 


ualitics. hk hat muſt learn : 1 
n the. F< xt bo: which my feigned a 
[in the Cen er of the © Farthy ard bnldoars 


ores F 


were covered within the TO From wherice 
they are faid to be immbuwd, they fancied that the 
dead led the reſt of their Life under the Earth. 
Upon which opinion of theirs, great errars enſird ; 
theſe the Poets improved. For the cranyd Seats 
of the Theater, in which be Women and Children, 
axe mav'd when they hear ſuch a lofty Verſe: 


I come mith woful pains from under ground, 
A ſteep and headlong way which Cliffs ſurround, 
Huge, pointed,"pendant ; where groſs darkneſs dwells, 


Ahd{ofar did the error prevail, which ſeems to 
me now taken quite away, that though they knew 
Corpſes to have been burnt, yet they feign'd ſuch 
Adts done below, as could neither be performed 
_. Withouy 


our corpo mY. Fr hderſtood! (For 
they could wot ER pl or fub ig 


ſeparate condition, but yd it to have Toke 
ſhape and figure. _ Upon this conceit depends all 


Homer's Decent .into. Hell. . Upon the Re, tha: 
Necromancy , Which my Friend Appizs pra 


Upon this the Awernian 'Lake-pn: our Neighbor- 
hood. 


hence raigd are Ni obe-Ghps He of ibe dead, 
'+ Deep Acherots Gates flung ope by ſai Wi 


Yer they will have theſe Images Ii: 
impoſſible without a Ton ye, FR Wh It 
DOR: the force. and fig © of Throar, Sides i 
Lun They. could not TEE any 'rhirig,t | 


Nw 


Ps terminated all the Eyes, Eyes. 
it the part af a F-1w98 Ws » call nn PT te 
Cre- 


7 roman Ko 
po he Hwn ot, ſome have 
but of. a pimons are 
ara 


Reco, ih des the'Syreſt firſt to 
| (1, k are FF ' Af Nirth 


Thi opimon his. Scholar Þ Pytha hs 


wy, Ki |; 1an SITY 
ALLY .C | ho, me inf0-Ir4ty in 
= Bs Rm fs OHM 
ial fo 19? lntnde dfAy- 


 dito1 OIS, ; jp ority-of his” ine* 16 tit; 
Lore, years a Le? Pytha I None Sfortg 
that none. were re puted Oats x8 Whoſe Mob bt 
-his,Sect, - 
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SECT, XVIL 
+... That it is more likely they aſcend. 


Bu I return to the Ancients; they were hardly 

=: wont to give any reaſon of their, Opinion, un- 
leſs in matters demonſtrable by Lines and Num- 
wb Plato is yeported to have travelled into ah, 
that he might be acquainted with the Pyrbagoreans; 
and when he was there, to have had x hers 
with Architas and Times, fo that tie became ex- 
in all the P ay {cry Learning; and was the 

on ct not held the ſame concerning the 
mortality of che” Soul, as Pythagoyas did z bir 

rr brought his xeaſon to prove it; which rea- 
for, unleſs you otherwiſe require; "fer us blanch, 
and £2 nndo: this. whole hope . 'of Immorta- 


lity. 

S Do you offer, now ou have raigd my ex 
pettations to the hea = op by point me? 1 
had rather, I aſſure. ypn, . be miſtaken with Plato, 
whom I know or you magrifie, and am 
wont, upon your Commendation, to admire, than 
to be of their opinion, in the right. 

M. Bravely reſfolvd! for I my ſelf conld be 
_ contented with ſo good Company, to be in the 

wrong. Do we then queſtion this,” as.many other 
pallages? although there be leaſt ground to doubt 
Ul ; 3: MathemariGians perfivade. us , that. the 
Earth, 


ps * 


"9x1 
Katth, ſituated in the middle of the Univerſe,bear- 
eth the proportion 6fa Poinr, which they call the 
Center, in compariſon with "the vaſt Orb of rhe 
Starry Heavens : IGM nd ,further, | fig ſich is the na- 
ture of the four Elements, that cheir Motions are 
divided by oppoſite, terms; -ſo that terrene and 
humid Bodies of their own: bent and ſway, tend 
perpendicularly to. the Earth and Sea; the two 
re parts, the one of Fire, "the oth& of 
as the þ rmer by thelt heavineis; fink 'down 
the middle of the Work; ſo theſe ſore u ge 
les 'to the heavenly Regions; "3 
theic own nature to aſpire upwatd; (z) or Nr the 
lighter, parts ate natural! lifted up by the def 
cent cone ht e more hea eſe things being on all 
hands agreed, it ' ought to be alike Rr ws 
Souls, when. they. depart the Body, 'whether | 
be of a {piritous lf 5 bbſtance; motintk toy 
Heaven; bur if the'S6ul be a mimber, is 
ſaid with more ſubtlety than plainhefs; or if it be 
of that fifth Nature, which keeier els, is 
not ſo very diffictic ro be' unde then ure | 
they much more abſtrat' from matrer, and-of 
greater purity, and wift c  aſbend to 
the greateſt diſtance from the Earth: *-Now Tre 
of theſe Natures the Soul muſt needs be of; not to 
fancy ſo quick and ſprighrly an Inteffigence, lying 
andy in the Heart, or Brains, or after Empedacles, 
int 
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6 Page the b "whe ts are nautghl aye up by the 
deſcent of t bend} mri jon that Gravity and Le- 
vity are not poſitive bnt ative, thought to. be Me- 
dern, it TI y hg to:haye been ancient. * 
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"$keT: yu 
. Nor vaniſh" 


Ss for FUR with” POTTER his” Fo 
temporary. and Fella Fuplp let chem paſs 
for great. gar, the ons. of; which ſcents never 
toi have had. gompaſſion, by would have 
ſenſible- = og had. a Dy of, the other is ſo tranf- 
ported with his, Tunes, that he would forcibly ap- 
ply. them to.the Matters in hand. Now we can 
collect - Harniony.. from the "diſtance of founds ; s 
: the ſetting : of ; Which notes..in due proportion pro- 
duces alſo, yaziety_ of Tunes. But, whar Muſick 
the; poſture of. the Limbs, and the ſhape of the 
Body deſtituxe, of a Soul, can produce, I compre- 
kend not. - "He would do: well therefore,” Sctiolar 
as he is, ca leave. - theſe Matters to his: Maſter Ari- 
feotle, and, content himſelf wich reaching ro Fiddle. 
For that is. good .direCtion Which is given' in the 
; Greek PROPS; : 


| Let each. man iz ti mm which he's kelpd. 


- But turn we quite out of ors that caſital con- 
courſe of ſmooth and round Bodies; Which yet 
Democritus” would have -to conceive heat and be- 
come fpiritous, .that is, baving Life. Now the 
Soul in this caſe, (which if-ig canſiſts of any*of the 
four Elements,! whereof all; things are ſaid to be 
compounded, hath for its ingredients inflagyd Air, 


to which opinion. Panati was moſt inclinable) 
muſt 


't 33-] 
muſt mount upwards; for theſe two Elements 
have nothing in them tending downward, but al- . 
wayes aſcend ſo, whether they ſcarrer in the Air; 
it muſt be far from falling to the Earth; or, whe- 
ther they continne, and fubſiſt in 4 -parire Eftate, 
chey muſt of mere poco mod i or Heaven, 
Fog their e through t impure 

Hop is - neareſt the bee the Soul is 
nag or pero "more e fiery than is this Air, which 
I juſt now FRIW: ona po, 


« Tig}) 
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Spe ” T: NIX.” 
But afeend the Shy | 
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"ND that it is, fo, 1s denictificable from this, * 
that our Bodies com pounded of the terrene 
ſort of Principles, .do. yet conceive Warmth from 
the heat of the Soul. .] The ptobability is further 
impfoy'd of our Soils breaking thorough, and ſur- 
mounting this ajety Region with the-more eaſe, 
becauſe nothing is ſivifter chen thought. No ſpeed 
may. compare with the ſpeed of the Soul; which 
If it continue entire and like it ſelf, muſt of neceſ. 
ſry paſs with ſich a quick motion), as to pierce 
and divide all theſe lowet Regions of Heaven, 
wherein Clouds, Rains, atnd Winds are engendred, 
Which is moiſt and dark, with Exhalations from 
the Earth ; which Armoſphear, when the Soul 
hath tranſcended, and finds that ſhe is atriv'd at a 
nature like her ef conſiſting of a refund Air, and 
gentle hear of the Sun, ſhe fixeth' in the Empirear 


Orb, and ſtayes her further aſcent; for having 
D now 


1} DT 
how gotten, Ahghroes and teat agteeable to her" 
ſelf, as h allancd in” bo Ber al corinter- 
one, th maye ether wa ut this is natu-" 
' £ A Bah ot arr 6 PR # kenefs ;/ 
Fg "otbi 7g He Sno and fe 
2, Food, Fj Ya biveatich x e Stars. 
bt. and whe eas 1e as Þire 11% 7 
a F Qur [7 y be was 
rag) os orts. ne ww FuP od 
much the more fir 34 ON "We 8s 
who are _in oſſeſſion of of thoſe Goods which ” 
ptirſie.- -Dowbrleſs, blefled ſhall we be, when di- 
veſted of theſe Bodies, we ſhall with them have 
put off their craving deſires, 'and fond Emulations. 
Now as it fareth with us here, w en releagd from 
cares, we love to\.recreate.our ſelves in beholding 
ſome moral Divertiſements , or other pleaſing 
ſights; , we have then much, more libexty go 
attend _ & | ©). and, all ky, out our” ſe 
wholly'1n content ating. Fes "worideHul Elfe 
Nature, -:a Ns roing-bheir,, Catiſes'; bot 
Caule our min haue. mg doi nary mm, « 
inſatiable longing. r0,come at the, fight 
becauſe the very, Borders, of: Th Mi Fol Mn 
at which we. ks have: els ,1AS by their 7 
mity they will urniſh * £19 Alfie Af adyaritages, $i 
diſcovery . of 'the,, celeſtial odies, with, their mor 
tions; 10 will they. accordingly, excite in us a. more 
ardent defi Ire, ,to enquire after them. For . 1 yas 
this beautiful order which ,put our Fathers' and 
Grand-fathers even here on Faith (as Theopbraſtus 


faith) upon Phiſolophy, and, they them with a 


defire 'of Knowledge; but they, ſhall with more 
inlarged Faculties and ſatisfattion, comprehend 
them; who. while here upon Earth, however 
they were invelo pped in thick miſts of Obſcurity ; p 
yet 
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yet by the piercing ſight of a clear mind, endea- 
voured to deſcry thetn. 


N. =o; ul jy our yo es wholy ly 1y contemplati 

efts of ng their Cauſes. wm 
af Ef News is mT to Fehs 'Underſtanding. 
Godt is faid to look/ down upon his Works, and rejoyce. 
-But our greateſt (atisfaRjon is by them,. as ip, a Mirror, to 
. behold the inflyite m- and Payer of him who hath 
diſpos'd them. And fince the Creature muſt pafs away in 
the general Conflagratjon ; 'there remains no other beati- 
fical 'Vifion, but to behold the face of the Creator, recou- 
- ciled tous through a gracious Redeemer, -to which only 
purity of heart can Prcpa re. 


) 2 hs 


- AT IT: _ | - 
TRGOT KS: conic, * 
And thence. contemplate Nature. |» 
ow if they | Fancy cherkſelven to have got 
ſome advantage,- who have ſeen the Mouth 
of the Black-Sea, and thoſe Streights, through , 
which the Galley enter'd, which was naned * : 


Argo, becauſe im her the Flower of Greece, | 
oe rom Argos row'd, to fetch the Golden Fleece: 


. And thoſe alſo who bave ſeen the Streights mouth, 
where the ſwift current Libya and Europe parts. 


Whar a rare ſight do we think it will be, when 
we may lee the whole Earth at one view? and as 2 
its Situation, Form, Circuit; ſo both its Country's ."_ 
D 2 habitable ; -* 
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habitable ; and thoſe again utterly uninhabitable, 
through exceſs of cold or heat? For we do not at preſent 
behold with our eyes the things we do ſee. Since there 
s no ſenſe in the Body; . but, as not only Natu- 
.raliſts inform, but alſo Phyſitians, who in. Dilſect- 
. ons have ſeen and-examin'd the ſeveral parts, there 
are certain oper paſſages bored. from 'the: Seat of 
the Soul,” to the Eyes, to'theEars, and to the No- 
ſtriks ; whence oftentimes either 'bting deep in Medita- 
tion, or ſejz'd with ſome wiolent: Dijtemper, though our 
eyes and eares be both ſound and open, we can neither 
Roe bear with them. So that it 1s very apparent, 
that it is the Soul which both ſees and hears, and 
not thoſe parts which are but as it were the Caſe- 
_ ments of the Soul; with which yet it can percerve 
nothing, unleſs it be mindful and attentive. Ir is 
further obſervable, that with the ſame mind we 
comprehend objects of a moſt different Nature, as 
_— cane, heat, ſcent, and found p which ; 
Soul could never diftmguiſh from the report of frue Meſ- 
ſengers, unleſs all po ral itrngy fo & that ſhe alone 
might be judge of all. And intruth thoſe things will 
be ſeen much more clearly and tranſparently , 
when the-Soul ſhall get free to the place whither 
Nature is bound ;, for at preſent, however Nature 
hath. franyd thoſe overtures, which are a tho- 
rough-fair from the Body to the Soul, after amoſt 
curious and artificial manner ;. yet are they in a 
fort, obſtrucred by groſs and impure Matter ; bur, 
when the Soul ſhall be by her'ſelf, nothing ſhall interpoſe 
to hinder her from diſcerning every objett, according to 
its proper Nature. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XXL. 


That the Epicureans © who plead for Annibila- 
tion, have no ſuch reaſon to triumph in their 
Scheme of natural Knowledge improv d, 


E could ſufficiently dilate upon this Sub- 
ject, if the Matter requir'd it, how many, 
how different, how great: entertainments of the 
"# Sight, the Soul ſhould find in the heavenly places. 
The Conſideration of which, makes me often ad- 
mire at the ſtrange Vanity of ſome Philoſophers, » 
who magnifie their knowledge of Nature, and in 
great Extaſies of: Joy,.offer up thanks to him that 
firſt invented and revealed it, worſhipping him as 
a God: For by his means they pretend themſelves 
freed from the moſt inſupportable Lords, everlaſt- 
ing Terror,and apprehenſion day and night. What - 
Terror? What Apprehenſion ? Js there any old 
Good-wife ſo doting, as to fear thoſe things which 
you ſee now, had you not learid the Scheme of. 
natural Philoſophy, you ſhould have fear'd ? 


Acheron's low Regions which pale ſhades frequent, 
Where Clouds ore-ſpread the gloomy Firmament. 


Is it not a ſhame for a Philoſopher to glory, 
that he is got above theſe fears, and that he knows 
them to be but Fables? By which it appears what 
profound natural Parts theſe men have, who ſhould 
have beliey'd ſuch Stories, if they had not been 
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bred up to Learning. A great prize too, they 
have got by this -Eearmng ;-that when they come 
to dye, they are to periſh Soul and Body. Which 
admut to be true (for I am not contentious) what 
great matter of joy or_boaſting doth the DoCtrme 
afford? Though, to ſpeak truth, I cannot find-any 
conſiderable Objection againſt the; opinion of Py- 
thagoras and Plato; for had Plato alledged no rea- 
ſon for it (ſee what deference I have to his Perſon) 
be would have daſWd me with his bare Authority ; but 
now he hath back*d his Judgment with ſo many 
Reaſons, that he ſeems to me, to have endeavonrs 
ed to make others to be fo, but himfelf truly to 
have been of the perſwaſion. | 
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SECT. X XI1. 


Antmmaterial $ ubſtance, though inviſible, may. 
ſubfiſt of it felf, as God, fo the Soul, 


bo many ſtnbborn Opponents there are, who 
- paſs Sentence of Death upon Souls, as Ca- 
pital Malefaftors. Nor have they other ground, 
upon which they derogate (credit from the Eter. 
nity of Souls, but only this, that they cannot 
fancy nor compretend what ſhould'be the nature 
of a Soul ſeparate from the Body; as if they un- 
derſtcod what were the nature of it, when united 
to it ;-, what faſhion, whar ſize; what place it takes 
up. So that were man a Creature, who might 
be look'd into, and all his inward Parts diſcover'd, 
whether would the Soul be viſible, or for its ex- 
fraordinary ſabtilty eſcape rhe ſight. Theſe things® 

| they 
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they--would.do.; well to conſider, who fay, the 

my conceive what 4 Sonil © «yh without ,4 
Body ; they will find what un nil they have 
of#,-new it is-#1the-Body.-. For my. part, when 
Hook ctoſely into the-nature of-the Soul, it ſeems 
a far more difficult and obſcure Speculation, what 
the Soul ſhould be;- when confir?d to this Body, 
as in a ſtrange, Houle, then what it ſhould be, 
when it is eſcap'dand arriv'd at the, open Heaven, 
as its own home; For unleſs we can concerue the 1a- 
__ a thing which m_ _ ſaw, neither _ We ap» 

ehend the of Goa,' who 15 an amor $ 

NY ' Axi —_ , becauſe = Neg 
and likeneſs of a Saul. were-harg to be underſtood, 
plainly deny'd the very. being .of it. . Indeed it is 
one of the hardeſt Qperations, for the Soul, by a 
reflex a&t, to bebald. the Soul. .. And. this was the 
tfue: meaning of: Apbl/o,. in that Precept, wherein , 


he enjoyns man to: himſelf. For.I do not take, 


that he;,means we ſhould know. our Limbs, how 
tal weare, or of what ſhape ; nor indeed are our 
Bodies our ſelves; and; what I now ſpeak to you, 


I do net addreſs. to [your Body. When thetefore, 


he ſaich, now your. /elf," he means, , know your 
Soul ; for the Body 1s but the Caſe and Cabiner 
of the Soul. Whatever Actions ate perform?d by your 
Soul, are your Agions. Therefore to know thee, 
unleſs i it had been of ſome Divinelmport, it would. 
not fo far have paſgd. for the Inyention of ſome 
profaund Wit, ſo as to have been father'd upon a 
God, requiring no-greater Ability, than to know 
ones ſelf... \ But though'the Soul ſhould: not attain 
to-kriow. What is the Nature of the. Soul ; pray fa- 
tisfie me, :Can it-not\know- its Being'?... can it nor 
be ſenſible of its\Motion? from whence aroſe thar 


#- ++ of Plato; pred by Swargreeln tha Dia. 
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logue ftiPd Pheth4s, and quoted by me in my ſixth 
Book of Politicks. | | | 
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BCT.ASML - 
Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul, 
from its inward Motion. 


Hat always moveth, is eternal; but what im- 
parts motion to another, and what is acted by 
another, when it comes to an' end of motion, mutt alſ 
come t0 an end of life. That only therefore which mower 
it ſelf, becauſe it is never deſerted of it ſelf, neither doth 
it ever ceaſe moving ; nay, this is the Spring, this the 
; Principle of Motion, to other | things which are mood. 
Now a Principle hath no precedent ſource of beg, for 
all things wiſe from their Principle, but i can ſprovg 
from no other thing ; for ſo it would ceaſe to be @ Prin- 
ciple, if it ere begotten of any thing elſe; but if it be 
never generated, neither will it 'ever corrupt ; for a 
Princi A aboliſWd, can neither ariſe again from another, 
mor can'it produce any othes thing from it ſelf ; for all 
things mufF neceſſarily ariſe from their Principle ; ſo 
cometh it about, that the Principle of Motion, muſt be 
at that which moveth it ſelf; now that can neither be 
born, nor dye; or elſe all Heawen would tumble down, 
and the whole frame of Nature Hop its courſe ; nor have 
any Mover, by vhoſe fir#t impreſſion it ſhould be ſet on 
Motion. ' Ii-being therefore plam, that what: moves it 
ef is Sage 5 can deny reaper of: Souls to be 
fuch ; for whatſoever 'is ftifd by a foreign Impreſſion, 
5 inline evny Antal «gab on 
ward Motion; and of its own; for tat is chr pogo 
| 0 | Nature 
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Mata a8 Fower of the Soul ; whieb if it be the only 
of all Subſtances, that alwayes moves i ſelf; neither 
was it intruth ever born, and is eternal. 


Let afl the petty Philoſophers (for ſo ſhould they 
be calPd, in my opinion, who differ from Plato and 
Socrates, and that Family) let them come in to 
aſſiſt one another; they will not only never gx- 
preſs any thing ſo neatly, but alſo never be able 
to diſcern where the ſtreſs of the Argument lyes. 
(e) The Soul therefore is ſenſible that it moves 
and is withall ſenſible that it moves by its own, and - 
no foreign Impulſe; aud thavic can never be, that 
it ſhould fail it ſelf, from whence its Eternity is 
concluded, unleſs yau have any reply to offer. 

S. I indeed, am well contented, to admit in- 
to my thought, no matter of queſtioning it, I have 
ſuch a favour for that Opinion. = 
! 


(e) The Soul therefore is ſenſible that it moves.) The former 
Argument of Self-motion, being common to all living . 
Creatures ;z might ſeem to conclude for the like Privilege 
to the Souls of brute Beaſts which go downward, and re- 
turn into the Power of that Matter, from whence they 
were educed : But Cicero reftrains it to a reflex Act, of the 
—_— OR which properly flows from the rational 
. Soul. 
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SECT. XXIV. 


From the capaciouſneſs. of its memory. 


, Hat do you think of theſe other Inſtances? 
-- -Take you them to be of lels moment ? 
which manifeſt that there is ſomewhat Divine in 
the Souls of men; which could I perceive how 
they could have begn born, I might alſo compre- 
bend how they ſhould dye. For as to the Blood, - 
Choler, Phlegm, Bones, Sinews, Veins, ina word, 
all the mould of the Limbs, and of the-whole Body, 
methinks I could account for them, whereof they 

e compounded , and how they were forn'd 

om the Soul it ſelf, if there accrwd no other advantage, 
but that 2we lis/d by it; T ſhould think the Life of man 
as mmch: foupported by Nature, as that of a Vine or other 
Plamt ;" for we ſay, that they alſo live. Again, if 
the Sonl of man had no other Faculties, than thoſe 
of defiring and avoiding; that too it- would have 
in common with the Beaſts. For the firſt inſtance, 
it hath memory, and that infinite, of innumerable 
things ; (f)) ſo that Plato would have it-to be the re- 
calling to mind what was known m a former Life. 
For in that Book which is entitled Menon, Socrates 
asks a certain Youngfter ſome Geometrical que. 
{tions, about the Content of a Square: He anſwers 
them, as a Child; and yet the Interrogatories are 
ſo eaſie, that the anſwer proceeding, ſtep by ſtep, 
cometh ar length to that paſs, as if he had learn'd 
Mathematicks ; from which Socrates would can- 
clude, that to learn, is nothing elſe, but to refreſh 
the 
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the Memory. Which Topick he explains much 
more accurately ; yet in that Dialogue. which he 
held, the very day wherein he ſubmitted to the 
Execution of the Sentence | paſ&d upon his Life ; 
wherein he reaches, that /any one, let him ſeem. 
utterly illiterate and unexperienc'd, if he anſwer 
directly to one. that puts apt queſtions - to him, 
doth make it manifeſt, that he doth not then learn 
thoſe Matters anew, but only recolle& what he 
had before in his memory. And that it were 
wholly -impoſſible for us ro have the Notions, 
which the Greeks call common, of fo many, and ſo 
great things, from our Childhood imprinted, and 
as it were Tegiſtred in.our. Souls, wnle{s the Soul 
before it entred the Body, had been employ'd\ in under- 
ſtanding the World. And if it had been nothing, as 
1s in all placesdiſputed by Plato (for he thinks that 
to be nothing, which cometh by Generation, and , 
turns to Corruption, and that only to have being, 
which is ſich always as he calls his Idea, we the 
Species or Kind) the Soul after.it was locked up 
in the Body could not come to underſtand them, 
therefore it brought the knowledge of them with 
it hither ;* by which means all admiration of our 
knowing ſo many things ceaſes. Nor doth the Soul 
diſcern them. on the ſudden, after ſhe is remov'd into 
ſuch a range and confas'd habitation, till ſhe hath re«. 
colletted piiſrrecroied ber ſelf, for then ſhe recovers theſe 
dormant notices, by remenabrance of them; fo that 
Learning is nothing elſe, than a recallmg to mind. 
Now I muſt confeſs, I do--after an extraordinary 
manner, atlmire the memory ; what is' that fa. 
culty, whereby we remember ? what is its force ? 
or Whence its nature? 1 -do ' not demand about 
fach a-memory, as Simonides is faid to have had; 
ſuch as TheodeFes ; ſuch ns he who was ſent Am- 

baſlador 
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baflador from Pyrrbas, to the Senate Cyneas; ſich - 
as Charmidas lately ; ſach as in theſe times, the 
Scepſian us; ſuch as our Friend Hortenſins. 
I ſpeak of the common memory of men, and thoſe 
eſpecially who are train'd up in any conſiderable 
Buſineſs or Art-; the compaſs of whoſe mind, it is hard 
zo eſtimate, ſo many-things do they remember. Fo 


CEC ET IO 


(f) So thas Plato would have it to be the re-calling to 
mind, what was known in a former Life.) It is a known 
opinion of Plato, the pre-exiſtence of Souls, "too much 
fayoured by Origen and Arnobius, perhaps to ſalve the Do- 
Erine of original Sin, which they thought leſs reconcile- 
able to the Souls Creation in its' Infufion. But the truer 
account of ſuch apprehenſion, ſeems to be from the com- 
mon Notions, by natural inſtinct implanted in the rational 
Soul. 


SECT. XXV. 


Corollaries of the former A rgument, from that 
of Invention. 


Hither now tends this whole Diſcourſe ? 1 

think it would be underſtood what is this 

force, and . whence it is: Certainly it proceeds 
not from the Heart, nor Blood, nor Brains, nor 
Atomes. Whether the Soul be Breath or Fire, I 
know not; mor am I aſhamw#d, as ſome others are, 
to confeſs I do not know, what 1 do not. But this 1 
can affirm, as much as of any thing elſe that is 
obſcure, be the Soul Breath, or be it Fire, I durſt be 
deposd it is Djoine; far, I beſeech you now, can 
| yau 
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_ you imagine that ſo great an ability of memory 


can be produc'd or compounded of Earth, or this 
groſs Region of Air? You do not ſee what is its 
Nature: 'But what are its Qualities, :you do ſee ; 
or if you do not that neither, what is its quantity, 
to beſare you do ſee. How then do we conceive 
ofit? whether do we-think there is any concavity, 
imto which, - as into @ Fat, we turn up the things which 
we remember ? that is abſurd: For what bottom, or 
what ſuch Figure: of the Soul can be imagin'd ? 
or What Gage. of ſo large a Size? Or do we take 
the Soul to-be impreſt as Wax, . and the Memory for the 
Prints of things ſet down mm the Mind,as in a Table-book ? 
What Prints can there 'be of Words? what of the 
things themſelves? Laſtly, what Volum fo vaſt, 
as to repreſent ſuch numerous Nations? Whar 
think you ſhould that Power be, which brings to 
light uſeful Secrers, which is calPd Invention, or 
Deviſing ? or that it-can be compouuded of this 
earthly, mortal and frail Nature ? What judge 


you of him, who the firſt . impos'd names on all 


things, which Pythagoras reckons 'a Work of the 
higheſt Wiſdom? or who drew ſcatter*d men into 
Communities, and incorporated them for the nu- 
tial Support of Life? or who couch'd the Sounds 
of the Voice, which ſeem'd infinite, into the marks 
of a few Letters ? or who calculated the Courſes, 
Progreſfions, Stations of the Planets. : All of them 
were great Perſonages. Thoſe of higher Anti- 
quity yer, who fonnd out Corn, who Cloathing, 
who Houſes, who the helps of living -handſomly, 
who guards againſt wild Beaſts; by whom bemg c:? 
wvilr%'d and reclaim'd, we naturally proceeded from the 
neceſſary, to the more polite Arts ? for entertainment. - 
of the Ears, was in great meaſure found our and 
temper'd, with variety of Notes and A mY 
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looked up even to. the Stars.; both thoke which are 
fix'd at Certain diſtances, and- thoſe alſo which are 
not ſo-in' reality, bat in name, only  wandring 
Stars. All ' the motions:'and windings of which, 
the Soul, that firſt obſerv/d, pave at the ſame time 
proof, that if was like bim who had faſniowd them in 
Heaven; ' For when Archimedes lock'd up the mo- 
tions of Sun, Moon, and the five other Planets, 
into his Sphear, he brought that co paſs, Which the 
God that in Tineus built the World, that one Re- 
volution” ſhould adjuſt motions moſt unlike- for 
ſpeed andflownefs. - Which if it cannot be wrought 
m this World without God, neither. could Archimedes 
m his Sphear, have imitated the ſame Motions, 
without'a Divine Wit. | 


— 


SECT. XXVI. 


From further Endowments. 


N my judgment, 1 muſt ſay, even theſe: more 
familiar and illuftrions Inſtances, ſeem not 
performable, without ſame Divine Power : ſo as 
I ſhould think that euher a Poet . pours out a 
grave and accompliſh'd Poem, without ſome hea- 
venly Inſtinct of the Mind ; or that any Eloquence, 
without ſome extraqrdinary impulſe, can flow in 
a mighty Stream of lofty Words, and copious Sen- 
rences. And for Phzloſophy, the Mother of all Arts, 
what is it elſe; but, as Plato faith, the Gift, as 1 
the Invention of the Gods? This firit trauvd us up 
to their Worſhip; next, to Juſtice towards men, 
Which conlilts. in the Preſeryarion, of Societies : 
And 


[149] : 
re} And laſtly. to Moderation and Courage, this alſo 
re | hath diſpelPdthe darkneſs from our Sotils, as from 


1g | our Eyes, that we can behold the Extremities of 
h, | Nature; what is above, below, firſt, midit, laſt. 

ne | Truly this Power ſeems to me to be Divine, which can 
n | work ſo many, and { admirable Effects. . For what 

2» | is Memory of things and words? What is Inventt- 
s, | on? Certainly, ſuch, as no greater Perfections can 

e | be apprehended'to be. in God. Now, Tamenok 
> | of the mind, that che Gods take pleaſire in Feaſt- 
r | ing on Ne#ar and Ambroſia, or in a Goddets of 
* || everlaſting Youth, to bear cheir Cups: Nor'do I 


oy 


believe Homer, who faith, that Ganymede was ra- 
viſt by the Gods, for © bis 'Beaury, to fill Fupster 
Drink ; 'a Cauſe no way ſbfficient, why fach an 
injury ſhould be offer'd. Lzopredon. | This'' was a 
meer Fidtion of Homer's, who made Gods ike , 
men; T could have wild, he had rather made 
men like Gods. Wherein like Gods? in Adtivity, 
Wiſdom, Invention, Memory. Therefore,” he 
Soul, which, as I fay, is, Divine ;' as Euripides pre- 
ſumes tg. fay, is a God; traly if*God be either 
Spirit, or Fire, the ſame is mans Soul; for as thar 
heavenly "Nature is free ' both. from Earth and 
moiſture ; ſb the humane Soul partakes of neithet 
of them. Bur if it be a fifth Nature, firtintro- 
dnc'd by Ar:ftotle z the fame is 'common both to 
the Soul and God. Purſuant to which opinion, 
we thus expreſgd our ſelves word ſor word, in 
our Book of Confolation. 
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SECT. XXVII. 


From its Drome Origiual. 


O for there is no mixture or compoſition in Souls, nor | 
any appearance that they were born or moulded ; nothi 

of Water, Wind, or Fire, for in theſe Natures there 1s 
nothing which hath a Power of Memory, Underſtand- 
ing, or Thought, which can both retain what is pa#t, 
foreſee what is to come, and comprehend what is preſent, 
which are Divine Properties ; nor will it ever be made 
out, whence they could be deriy?d upon man, but from 
God. There is then a peculiar Nehavs and Power of 
the Soul, diftant from theſe viſible and known Na- 
tures. Whatever therefore is that Principle which bath 
Senſe, which hath Wiſdom, which hath Will, which 
hath Afroity, it is Celeſtzal and Divine, and there- 
fore, mnſs of neceſſity be eternal. Nor in truth can God 
kimſelf, . as he is underftood of ns, be otherwiſe appre- 
bended, than as a Spirit uncontroul'd and free, ſeparate 
from all mortal Contagion, perceiving all things, and 
moving all things, and being it ſelf endwd with ever. 
laſting Motion. <2 


Riginal of Souls, none can be found here on Earth, 
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-* Whatlikeneſs is that Spuit? Where 1s 
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SEC T. XXVIII 


From its Facalties. 


6 kh 'Spitit of man is of this lineage; and of 
the fame Nature.; Where therefore, or of 
ours, or 
of what likeneſs? Can you. refolve me? If I am 
not able. to underſtand all things, which I with I 
were able to do, will you' not allow to make uſe 
of ſich Abilities as I have? The Soul hath ror that 
Power, as to ſee its ſelf; but the Soul as the Eye, 
though it ſee not it ſelf, beholds other things. © 1 
ſees not what is of [mall impart, its own form. Per- | 
haps fo, though as to that---but forbear we it. ' Ic 
ſees to be ſare its Power, Pregnancy, Memory, 
Motion, Quickneſs ; theſe are great, theſe are 
divine, theſe are everlaſting Excellenctes. What 
ſhape it is of; or where it dwells, 1s not to be in- 
quird: As when we ſee firſt the face and bright- 
neſs of Heaven; then ſo great a ſwiftneſs of Cir- 
cumvolution, as we cannot conceive: Nexr, the 
Succeſlion of days and nights, and fout-fold alter- 
ation of Seaſons, fitted to the ripening of Corn, 
and temperature of Bodies: Then the Sun, Captain 
and Ruler over all theſe; as alfo the Moon,” which 
by her waxing and waning, doth diſtinguiſh; and 
as it were, . point at the days of the Kalendatr: 
Further, that in the-ſame Orb, divided into twelve 
parts, the other five Planets do move; keeping 
conftantly rheir proper Periods, though 'unequal 
eo one another; and withall; the luſtre of the Fix 
E Manen- 


&ious, as Carpenter diſputes in his Decads. 
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mament, on all parts beſpangled with Stars, theri 
the Globe of the Earth ſtanding above. the Sea, 
fixed in the middle of the Univerſe, inhabited and 
peopled in two diſtant Regions ; the one of which, 
where we dwell, is plac'd under the Pole, by the 
Northern Bear, whence -; 


BluſfPring cold Boreas Banks of driven Snow raiſes. 


The other is Southern, uinknown to us which the 
Greeks call under the oppoſite Pole ; (g) the re- 
maining three parts are uninhabited, as being either 
ſtary'd with cold, or ſcorch'd with heat; (5) bur 
here, where we inhabit, without failure. 


The Art grows mild ; new Liveries grace the Woods ; 
Luxuriant Vines ſhoot forth young Grapes and Buds ; 
Fruit-trees with loaded Boughs, incline their heads ; 
Springs purle; Graſs diapers the flowry Meads. 


Furthermore, the multitude of Cattle, fome for 
Food, ſome for Agriculture, ſome for Carriage, 
ſome for Cioathing ; 'and man himſelf, as it were, 
Contemplator of Heaven, and the Gods, and 
Worſhipper of them; bur afl Lands and Seas ſub- 
ſervient to Mans ule; 


_wWw — —— - 


(g) The remaining three parts are uninhabited.] The ancient 
Romans knew little more than the Northern temperate Zone 3 
but concluded the like of the Southern. But our Navigati- | 
ons and Voyages have diſcovered the whole: Torrid Zome- | + 
to be inhabited ; and part of the Northern Frizid to be 10's | 
by which the Tke may be"inferred of part of the Souther i © 
Frigid.' ' Nor dotlzany part of the World ſeem uncapable af :} 
Habitation at ſome Seatons of the year ; though teſs commo- 2 


» 
_— 


'h) Bur » © 


» 
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(b) But here, wbere we inhabit.] He ſlides into an indirect 
Commendation of Italy, as the Paradiſe of the World. 


—_ —_— 
— —— ” 


SE CT: XXIX 
From its Nature: 
HEN we behold therefore theſe, and in- 
V numerable-. other things, can we doubr; 
but that there preſides over this frame, either the 
maker, if theſe things were produc*d, as 1s the 


judgment of Plato; or if they were from Eternity, 
as is the opinion of Ariſtotle, a directer of fo great 


4 Work and Adnuniſttation? Thus the mind of. 


man; although you ſee- it not; as you do not ſee 
God, yetasyou acknowledge God from his Works; 

ſo from the memory of things, and invention and 
ſwiftneſs of motion, and the whole beanty of Ver- 
tue, acknowledge the Divine Power of the mind. 

In what place then is it? I take it to be in the head. 

And why take it to be there? I can give my reaſon; 
but at another time. Now for where the Soul 
ſhould be? To be ſure cis within you. What is 
its Nature? Proper I think, and by ir ſelf. But 
ſuppoſe it of Fire; ſappoſe it of Breath, that im- 
ports nothing to the marrer in hand: Only look to 
this, that as you know God, although Yyou afe 

12norant both of his place and ſhape, fo ought 
your Soul to be known to you, although you are 
1gnorant both of its place and form. Now in the, 


knowledge of the Son], we can no ways doubt of 
= this, unleſs we be meer Dunces in natural Philo- 


wand that there ſhould be any mixture m Souls; ary 


7 ition, any conjunttion, any cementing; any thing 
bulk, 


which ſo being, neither can it be ſeparated 
net 


, 
x 
Wc = 
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nor divided, nor torn, nor drawn aſunder, nor, by 
conſequent, dye; for death 1s as it were a Depar- 
ture, a Separation, and Diſ-union of thoſe parts 
which before death were held together by ſome 
common tye. By theſe and the like Reaſons, S9- 
crates being mov*d, neither fought to an advocate 
in the Tryal for his Life, nor petition'd his Judges, 
but demear'd himſelf with an unconcern'd ſtoutneſs, de- 
rivd not from the bravery of his Spirit, not from Pride. 
And on the laſt day of his Life diſcoured much on 
this very Subject; anda few days before, (z) when 
he might eafily have been releaſed our of Priſon, 
would not. And when he was ready to take that 
deadly potion into his hand, ſpoke after ſuch man- 
ner, as that he ſeem'd not driven to Death, bur 
aſcending,up to Heaven. 


(i) When he might eaſily have been releaſed out of Priſon, 
zwould not.] Crito would cave depoſited a great Sum, Szm- 
mias the Theban had brought more, Other Fellow-Stu- 
| dents would have made a common Purſe to have wrought 
upon the Keepers, the Informers, and ſome of the Indigent 
Magiſtrates; but he would not eſcape by fuch indirect and 
diſhonourable Practices. 


—_— 


- SECT. XXX. 


From the Authority of Socrates aad Cato. 


DOR thus he maintain'd, and thus he argued. 
T here are two ways, and a double Pof-road for 
Seuls, when they go out of the Body. For they who 


lad polluted themſelves with the Vices of the 
| World, 


= = aw. 3% A MY oy. 
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World, and abandor'd themſelves wholly to Luſts, 
with which being blinded, they had defiPd them- 
ſelves, as it were with Hereditary Family Vices, 
and Scandals, or had committed inexpiable Vil. 
lanies in the overthrow of the State, that theſe 
were carried in a By-road, debarred from the 
blefſed Aſſembly of the Gods. But thoſe who had 
kept themſelves pure and uncorrupt, and had 
contracted leaſt infection from their Bodies, but 
had alwayes drawn themſelves into retirement 
from them, and in humane Bodies had imitated 
the life of God, that ſich had an eaſie and open 
return to thoſe from whom: they came; and then 
he recounts how Swans, which are not without 
reaſon, dedicated to. Apol/o; but becauſe they ſeem 
to have the Gift of Divination from him, by which 


foreſeeing what benefit there is in death, they dye 


with Melody and Pleaſiire, ſo ſhould all good and 


learned men do. Nor could any one doubt of * 


this, unleſs it fared with us, When We think ear- 
neftly about our Souls, as it is wont to do with 
chofe that gaze ſtedfaſtly upon the Sun in Eclipſe, 
that they quite loſe their light; ſo the eye of the 
mind , looking nearly into it ſelf, is ſometimes 
dazled ; and by that very means we ler go the in- 
renſeneſs of Contem plation. Therefore our whole 
diſcourſe upon the Subject, proceeds with ſuſpence, 
viewing round the Coaſt, demurring, crufing for- 
ward and- backward, as a {mall Pinnace beats about 
in the vaſt Ocean. But theſe are old Inſtances, and 
fetch'd from the Greeks, Now Cato of late, {0 
parted with life, as that he was glad he had gor- 
ten an occaſion of dying. For that Vicegerent of 
God, which Rules within us, lays a ftrict Injun- 
ion, not to depart hence without his Teave: Bur 
When God himſelf ſhall give a juſt Cauſe, as he did 

E 3 Socrates, 


— 


of 
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Socrates then, Cato now, and many often; then 
truly will the Wiſe man joyfully eſcape out of 
this darkneſs, into the light. Nor yet will he 
bre. & Prifon, 'for the Laws defend that; but be- 
ing io diſcharg*d and diftnif&d by God, as by a 
Magiſtrate, or lawful Authority, he wall depart. 
For the whale 1 ife of Philoſophy, as the ſame Author 
faith, is a Medua:im of Deal. 


"Y 
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CHAP. XX XI. 


From the Sequeſtring it ſelf from the Body, in 
Meditation as in Death. 


'OW what elſe do we, when we call of our 
mind from following Pleaſure, that 1s, the 
Bcdy? from minding our Eſtate, that 1s, the Ser- 
vant of the Body? when we withdraw it from: 
managing Stare-Aﬀairs, and all buſineſs? Whar, 
ſay 1, do we then, bur "call the Soul home, oblige 
it ro d'wel! within ic ſelf, and draw it to the far- 
tic!t diitance from the Pody : ? Now to abſtraft the 
Soul from the Bedy, is n"thing elſe than to exerciſe dy- 
mg. Wherefore, take my word, ler us praCtiſe 
this, and fit loof- - from our Bodies, that 1s, aC- 
cuſtom our ſclves to dye. This, both whilſt we 
ſhall be on Earth, will be like the Life of Heaven; 
ard when' being ſet at liberty from theſe Bonds, 
we ſhall aſcend thither; by this means the agility 
of our Souls will be leſs clog'd. For they who 
bave always been held fait bound m the Fetters of the 
Body, even when they are knock'd off, tread more gently, 
as they who have been many Jears loaded with Irons. 
_ Bly 
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But when we ſhall come thither, then ſhall we 
tive in truth;” for this Life is but a Death ; which, 
if I were fo diſpoſed, I could lament. | 

S. That /you have. enough lamented, (Z) in 
your Book of Conſolation; which when Pread, 1 
deſire norhing more,  thanto leave this World ; but 
upon hearing the preſent 'Diſcourſe, I am muck 
more deſirous to do fo. ' | 

M. The time will come, and that ſpeedily, and 
that, whether you draw back or haſten; for Life 
upon the Wing ; but Death is io far from being an 
Evil, as you lately thought ; that I doubt whether 
any thing elſe be, I ſay not, no evil; but any thing elſe 
be a greater geo; for Wwe ſhall be either Gods, or 
with the Gods. TIES | 

S. Whar availeth it? for there are many among 
us, that give no credit to theſe things. | : 

M. Now will I never, in this debate, part with 
you on ſuck: Terms, - as that: you ſhould be of * | 
opinion, that death is evil:  53-njto 

S. How canl, now I have been thus inform'd ? 

M. How. can you, db you'ask? there will come 
npon you whole troops 'of Gain-ſayers;, and; thoſe 
not only Epiaureans, whom for my part I do not 
deſpiſe, though beſt Scholars generally .do con. 
temn : But my dear Dicearchus hath molt earneſt. 
ly diſputed againſt. this immortality of Souls; .for 
he wrote. three” Books call.d Lesbian, becauſe the 
debate was held at Mitylene, wherein he, wou!'d 
prove that Souls are Mortal ; the. Stoxcs (/) they 
prorogue us, as Crows, to a late day of Death ; 
for they. allow Souls to abide long,” but nt for 
wer. 


Z 
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(k) In. yotr Book of Conſolation} } Upon "the oecaſion of 
his beloved Daughter Twl:a dying im; Childbed,. Tally drew 
up into a Treatiſe, all, the Heads of comfort and diftreſs 
dalivered by. the ancient Philoſophers, and applyed them 
for his qz#t1 uſe; which Book' is loft; ogy there gO 
zbont a plete under that name.” oo 2 | 

(1) They provague us, as Crows, to « ate dey of death} This 
1s a Tradition 5 om Hefiod, that Crows live nine, Lives of a 
man. Ariſtotle denies it, and affirms only. thi e Elephant to 
qut-live man. 


SECT. XXX 11. 
The Aduer/aries oth the EF ouls - Immortality con* 


fed, 


AVE you a mind [antes to'' hear how, 
though it ſhould be to; yet there a is no evil 
in Death? 

S. Uſe your pteafure: + but no one ſhall ever 
beat me out of Immorrality. 

M. 1 commend you for that; bach it is good, not 
to be too confident ; for ye we ore give upon ſome ſub- 
tle Argument ; are ſhaken, and change our Judgment, 
even m clearer Matters, for there 1s ſoxne obſcurity m 
theſe. Therefore, if tich a/rencounter:ſhould hap- 
pen, let us be arnyvd, | 
' S. Well advigd, but I will watch chat i it may 
not happen.” ' 

M4. Have you then any ching to alledge, why 
we ſhould not diſmiſs our Friends the Srotcs ; thoſe, 
I mean, (-) who allow that Souls abide after 
they are gone out of the Body, but not always ? 


S. Ay, 
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S. Ay, thoſe Gentlemen who maintain that 
which 1s moſt difficult in this whole diſpute, thar 
the Soul may ſubliſt in a ſeparate condition ; but 
do not yield that which 1s not only eaſie to be be- 
liev'd, but conſequent upon that which they have 
granted ; that the Sou], after it hath long ſugvivd, 
ſhould not at all dye. 

M. You rightly reprove them. Should wethen 
believe Parties, dillenting from his Maſter Plaro, 
Him that in all places he calls the Divine, the 
Wiſeft; the Holieſt, (-) the Homer of the Philo- 
ſophers; yet this only Tenet of his, about the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, he doth not approve; tor 
he affirms, what no. body denies, that whatſoever 
is born dyes ; bit Souls are born, as the likeneſs 
of Children, to their Parents, makes evident, which 
appears m their Wits alſo, nor only in their Bodies. He 
brings another Argument for it. Nothing ſuffers 
pain; \but What may alſo be ſick, and what 1s lia 


bleco diſeaſe, that muſt dye ; but Souls ſuffer pain, 


they therefore mult dye. 


= 8 5 OY | 3 . a 


(m) Who allow that Souls abide, after they are gone out of the 
Body, but not almays:] The Stoicks held the Soul to be a hot. 
Breath; that is, a Body compounded'of Air and Fire, fo 


, conſequently ſubject to Diliolution, but not ſuddenly upon 


expiring... The Souls of the: laoſs and debauched, they 
"ops to.abide a tune; accordingly ſhorter ; but thoſe of 
the jult and reſolute,to the next Conflagration ofthe World. 

(n) The Honfer of the Philoſophers.) Not only becauſe as 
Homet led and excelled in Poetry, fo Plaro in Philoſophy ; 
but alſo mbre, becauſe as the contitned Epique Poem of 
Homer, was that rich :Spring, from whence the following 
Poets. drew the partial Arguments of their Poetry ; fo the 
Dialogues of Plato, are that well-ſtored Repertory of Wil- 
doin, From whence the ſucceeding Philoſophers have ſet up 
their: ſeveral Sects; with their re(peQive Opinions. So that, 
what the one furniſhed. in groſs, the others G—_ by _ 

| ECT: 
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SE CT, XXXIII 


The Arguments of Panztius a»ſwered. 


HESE Reaſons may be diſprovd, for they 
proceed - from - ignorance, that when there 

is ſpeech about the Eternity of Souls, it is meant 
of the Underſtanding, which is always fize from 
any turbulent Motion; not of thoſe parts wherein 
Paſſions, Wrath, and Luſts inhabit ; which (9s) he, 
againſt whom theſe Objections are. raiſed, fup- 
poſeth removed from the Underſtanding , and 
lodg'd in diſtinct Apartments. For likeneſs, more 
appeareth in Beaſts, whoſe Souls have no reaſon. 


| Burt the likeneſs of men, is mare wiſible m the ſhape of 


their Bodies ; and the Souls themſelves, it much imports, 
in what kind of Body they be lodg*d; for there proceed 
many Impreſſions from- the Body, which quicken the 
underſtanding, many which dull it. (p) Ariſtotle 
indeed faith, that all ingenious men are of a me- 
lancholly Complexion ; ſa that I have the leſs 
reaſon to be traubled, that I am none of the quick- 
eſt. And, as if the Problem were agreed upon, 
ſybjoyns a reaſon, why it cometh to be ſo. Now 
if there be ſach great influence, ſee the Production 
in the Body, upon the habit of the Mind (and 
theſe, whatever they be, are all that maketh the 
likeneſs) the likeneſs of Soul, infers no neceflity, 
why it ſhould be born. To paſs likeneſs, would 
Parnetins could be preſent ; he liv'd with Africans, 
I would enquire of him, whom. of all his Kindred, 
was Africanus's Brother's Grandſon like? In ſhape, 
2 _ his 
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his very Father; in life, ſo like any Villain, thar 
he was « by far, the baſeſt of all. . Like to whom 
too, was the Grandchild of P. Craſſus, both a wiſe 
and eloquent man; as alſo the Sons and Grand- 
ſons of many other excellent Perſonages, whom 
it is no ways material to name on this occaſj jon 2 
But what drive we at? have we forgot thar this 
is the Scope ofour preſent diſcourſe, after we had 
ſpoken ſufficiently upon Erernity ; further to prove 
that there is no evil in death, though Souls were 
alſo to be extinct. 

S. True, I minded it, but all the while you were 
diſcourſing upon Erernity, was willing you ſhould 
run on wide of the Point in hand. 


— —_— 
Rm — 


(o,) He Py af whom cheſs Oljeftims are raiſed] Plato. 

(p) Ariſtotle indeed faith, that -all ingenious men are 
melancholy Temper.) In his Problems, Sect. 30. Choler aduſt | 
hath the predominancy in them, and they are upon the con- 
fines of madneſs. 


SECT. XXXIV. 


T/pon Suppoſition of the Souls mortality, death 
is not evil, being a departure from evils. 


MN OU look bigh, I ſee; and would fain be. 

removing to Heaven + I hope that will 
be our portion ;- but ſuppoſe, as thoſe Gentlemen 
would have it to be, that Souls do not remain af. 
ter death; I ſee we are cut off from the hopes of 
4 more bleſſed Life, but what evil doth that opi- 


nion import ? Suppoſe the Soul {o to periſh, as 
the 
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the Body, is there then any pain, or indeed any 
ſenſe at all in; the Body after death? No body 
faith ſo; although Epicurus chargeth that on De- 
mocritzs, his Followers deny it; neither is there 
any ſenſe therefore left in the Soul; for that it ſelf 
1s no Where; where then is the Evil; for there is 
no third Subject; is it becauſe the parting of the 
Soul from the Body, pafleth not -without pain ? 
Should I believe it to be fo, how {mall a buſineſs is 
that ? and I take is to be untrue, for it happens fre- 
quently without Senſe, nay ſometimes with Pleajure. 
| And that whole concern, 'make the moſt of it,. is 
of ſmall. import, for.it irdureth but a Moment. 
That conſideration perplexeth, or rather torments, a de- 
arture from all thoſe things which are good im this Life. 

ook whether it may not more truly be ſaid from 
the Evils thereaf. Why ſhould I now bewail mans 
Life ? I might truly, and bave title to do fo; but 
what needs it, when I am labouring to take-oit 
the opinion, that we ſhall be miſerable after death, 
to make even Life more miſerable, by bemoan- 
ing it? We have done this in that Book wherein 
we comforted- our ſelves, as much - as we could. 
Therefore, to ſtate the queſtion aright, Death 
withdraws us from Evils, not from Goods. This 
Point was fo largely debated by Hegeſias the Cyre- 
»aick, that he is reported to have been prohibited 
by King Prolomy, to diſpute pablickly on that Sub- 
ject, becauſe many upon the hearing it, made 
themſelves away. Callimachus hath an Epigram 
upon Cleombroxes the Ambraciote; who, faith he, 
had no misfortune befell him ; but upon reading 
Plates Dialogue, threw himſelf from the Wall in- 
to the Sea. And that Hegeſias, whoml mentiar'd, 
left a Book, entitled, The reſold Paſſenger; becauſe 
one departing out af Life, by forbearing to eat, 
is 
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is diſſwaded by his Friends, whom he anſivers, by 
reckoning up the Miſeries of mares Life. I could 
do the like, though not to that degree as he, who 
thinks it expedient for none at all to live. Others 
I wave. Is it expedient for us to do fo, who being 
ſtrip'd of the Comforts and Ornaments both of Fa- 
mily and Court ; had we dy*d before, Death had 
ml aſturedly remov'd ns from Evils, and not from 
Gooas. | 


SE C T. XXXV. 


Or from uncertain Goods. 


© Ppoſe we then, one that has no Evil, hath | 
met with ſome -misfortune ; (q) Metel/zs the 
Honourable had four Sons; Ay, but Priam had 
fifty, and ſeventeen of them born of his lawful 
Wife. Fortune had the fame power over both, 


though ſhe made uſe of it only upon one; for 


many Sons, Daughters, Grandtons, Grand-daugh- 
ters, laid Metellus in the Grave: but the hand of _ 
an Enemy ſlew Priam before the Altar, where he 
had taken Sanctuary, after the loſs of fo numerous 
a Progeny. Had he been decea&d, whilſt his 
Children ſarviv'd, the State of the Empire con- 


tinwd firm. 


By Barbary Guards attended, 
In Palace carvd and waulted. 


Reſolve m2 whither he had departed from Goods 
or Evils? from Goods, he would art thar rime have 
thotght. 
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thought. But in truth it had fallen out better 
for him, nor- had that Ditty been ſung to ſo. la- 
mentable a Tune. 


All theſe I ſaw in Aſhes layn, 
Priam by the proud Vidtor ſlain, 
Joves | tv Altar blood profane. 


As if at that time any thing could have befaſlen 
him, better than Death. Now had be been taker 
away before, he had eſcap'd thoſe Evils; but being ſo 
at this time, he loſt the Senſe of them. Our Friend 
Pompey, after a fore Sickneſs at Naples, was pretty 
well recover d; the Neapolitans. put on Garlands; 
ſo did the Burgers of Puteol;, no doubt. The ad- 
jacent Towns deputed Members of their own to 
congratulate him in the Name of their Corpora- 
_ tions; a formal piece of inſignificant Courtſhip, 
to ſay truth, and like the Greeks, but yet ſucceſsftl. 
Pray then inform me, if he had at that time'dy*d, 
would he have been taken away from good or 
evil things? To be ſtare he had from unhappy 
ones; for then would he not have been engag'd 
in a War with his Father-in-law; he would not 
have taken up Arms, without any Preparation ; 
he would not have lefr home; not fled out of 
Italy; he had not, after the loſs of his Army, fallen 
naked into the hands and Poignard of Slaves ; 
his Children had not been left in a deplorable 
condition, and all his Fortunes poſleſ&d by the 
Conqueror. He that by departing then, had dy*d 
in a moſt honourable Eſtate, by prolonging his 
Life, how many, great, and incredible Calamities 
did he futfer ? 


(9) Metellus 
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| (q) Metellus the Honourable, had four Sons.) Qu. Cecilius, 
Metellus Macedonicus had been himſelf Conſul, Cenſor, Au- 

r, and had triumph'd over Andriſcus the Mock-Philip, 

ſurper of the Kingdom of Macedon; he ſaw three Sons 
Conſuls, whereof one Cenſor, and Triumphal; alſo a fourth 
Pretor. Theſe he left. all in good Eftate, and three 
Daughters Married, by whom and his numerous Progeny, 
he was accompanied at his Funeral, having liv'd the Fa- 
yourite of Fortune, indulgent to the laſt. 


SE CT. XXXVI. 
Such. as we ſhall not miſs. 


FT"HESE accidents are efcap'd by dying, al- 
though they never actually befall us, yer 
becaufe of their poſlibility : But men do not con- 
fider themſelves liable to theſe chances; every 
one hopes for Merellas Fortune : As though either 
there 2were more fortunate than unhappy; or there were any 
certamty in man's Eſtate \, or it were more prudent to 
bope than fear. But be this granted, that men are 
depriv*d of their good things, by death, 1s it there-. 
fore conſequent, that the Dead lack the Conveni- 
encies of Life, and that ir is a miſerable thing ſo to 
do? To be ſure they muſt fay ſo. Can he that 
hath no Being, be 11 want of any thing? the very 
name of want is fad, becauſe ir imports thus much. 
The man had ſomething, hath ic not; defireth, 
looketh after, needeth it. Theſe are, I take it, 
the Inconventencies of want, One wants Eyes ;. 
to be blind is diſcomfortable : Another Children ; 
ſo is it to be Childleſs. This holds in the Living ; 
but none of the Dead want any comforts of Lite ; 
; NOz 
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no, nor Life it ſelf. I ſpeak of the Dead, whicti 
have no Being; we Who have a Being, though 
we are without Horns or Wings, would any one 
of us ſay he wanted them ? None, I trow. For 
if one have not that which is neither for his uſe, nor 
agreeable to his Nature; he doth not want i, though 
be is ſenſible be hath it not. This Argument is to be 
urged over and over, when that is made out, which 
is unqueſtionable upon ſuppoſition of the Souls 
mortality; but that there is ſo total an Abolition 
in death, as that there is not left the leaft Suſpition 
of any Senſe. This therefore being fully reſolvy'd, 
it muſt be ſtrictly ſearcld, to find what it is to 
want, that ſo there be no ambiguity left in the 
Term. Want therefore, is the being without thar, 
which one defireth to have ; for deſire is imply*d 
in miſſing, unleſs in. ſuch caſe, as when we ſpeak 
of having miſgd the Fit of an Ague, in a more re- 
{train*d notion of the word. The term of wanting 
is farther uſed in another Senſe, whenone 1s with- 
out a thing, and ſenſible that he is withont it, and 
yet not much concerr'd abont it; but to want 
any evil, is not properly ſpoken, for that would 
import no ſorrow for it. The oppoſite is properly 
ſaid to vant good, which is evil ; but neither doth 
the Living want what he doth not need. Yet it 
may be underſtood, of a living man, that he wants 
a Kingdom; now this cannot, with any Logical 
Truth, be faid of you ; it might of Tarquim, when 
he was dzpo&d and banifh'd from his Kingdom ; 
but the rerm can by no means be underſtood of a 
Uead man ; for want is proper to one that bath Senſe ; 
but the Dead have 19 Senſe; therefore neither do the 
Dead: want. Thongh what need we ſyllogize 0! 
this Point ; ſince we-ſee the matter ſtands in no 
facn great needof Logic ? | 

SECT: 
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S E C T. XXXVII 


Since it hath not appear d dreadful, even to com- 
mon Soldiers. | 


OW often have, not only our Commanders; 
but whole Armies alſo charg'd the Enemy; 
without any probability of coming back alive ? 
Had death been to be fear'd, (r) L. Bratzs would 
never have hindered the return of that Tyrant, 
which himſelf had expelPd, by loſing kis Life in 
the Engagement. Nor would Dec the Father 
in Battle with the Latins, the Son of the Hetrurians, 
and Grandſon with Pyrrbzs, have run upon the . 
Point of the Enemies Sword. Span had not ſeen * - 
the two Scipio's in one War, fall for their Country; * 
Cane, Paulns AEmilins ; Venuſia, Marcellus ; the La- 
tins, Albinas ; the Lucanians, Gracchus ; is any one 
of theſe at this day miſerable? No, nor immedt- 
ately after they had expir'd; for none can be mi- 
ſerable, who 1s inſenſible. But that very thing is 
grievous, to be without Senſe; grievous indeed, 
if one were to miſs it. Burt it being notorious, that 
he can be nothing, who hath himſelf no Being ; 
what can be grivous to him, who is without any 
thing; and hath no Senſe that he is ſo 2 Although 
we have inculcated this Argument too often al- 
ready ; but for this purpoſe, becauſe all that diſtreſs 
of mind which ariſeth from the apprehenſion of death; 
is grounded on this. For whoſoever ſhall ſufficiently 
perceive: what is clearer than the light, that upon 
periſhing of Body and Soul together, and the , 
F whole g 
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whole hving Creature being deſtroy'd, -and an 
utter Abolition made of the entire compound; 
that Animal which was before, 1s annihilated ; he 
will clearly diſcern, that there is no difference be- 
tween a flying Horſe, which never was, and King 
Agamenmon : And that M. Camillus doth now no 
more regard this Civil War, than I did the taking 
of Rome When he was alive. Why then would 
both Camillus have grieved, had he thought theſe 
things would have come to paſs about three hun- 
dred and fifty years after; and ſhould I grieve, if 
I thought any Foreign Nation would be Maſters 
of our City ten thouſand years hence? Becauſe the 
dearneſs of our Country is ſo great, that we meaſure it, 
not by our Senſe, but its own ſafety. | 


——_— — 


(r) L. Brutus.) L. Junius Brutus, the firſt Roman Conſul, 
after the expulſion of Targuin, in a Battle for the reducing, 
him, charg'd Aruns the Son- of Tarquin fo furiouſly, that 
they gave each the other his deaths wound, Decius Mus, 
the Father in the War with the Latms, made a folemn 
Vow; to take no Quarter, that he might purchaſe the Ro- 
mans Victory; the like did Decins Mas, the Son, being a 
fourth time Conſul in the Tuſcan Warz and Decins Mus 
the Grandſon, at that time Conſul, in the Engagement with 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus, fell in the deſperate Encounter, a 
third Sacrifice for the deliverance of his Country, out of 
the ſame Line ſucceflively. In the fecond Punick War, 
P. Scipio (Father of the elder Africanns) commanding in 
$147, was run thorough with a Lance; and nine and twenty 
days after, Cx. Sc:pro his Brother was killed, and all his Sol- 
diers with him, the Tower being tet on fire, into which 
they had fled. At Came Fight Paulus Amilius the Conſul, 
with 45000 Romans, were flain. Marcellus, firnam'd the 
Sword of Rome, having firit beaten Fanmbal at Nola, where 
he flew the Captain in chief, hand to hand. was intercepted 
in a March between Veruſta and Bautro, where he was cut 
off with his Party- Sempronzus Gracchus having routed the 
Carthaginians at Beneventiym, through the T—_ of 

| Flavits 
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Flavius a Lucanian, with whom he quarter'd, was kilfd | 
by Mage in Lucania. Aulus Albinus encountred. the Latins ' 
ſo vigorouſly, as that he. fell in the Charge; | 


Fo. 


SECT. XXXVII. 
Much leſs to hinder apa; the public good; 


But as Death is not terrible, ſo neither 1s it 
amiable. 


Herefore Death, which by reaſon of uncertain Ca- 

ſualties, is daily imminent, and becauſe Life ſo is 
ſhort, can never be far off, doth not yet deter a wiſe 
man from providing for the State and his own 
Family for all future Ages; - and from thinking 
that Poſterity, though-he ſhall have no Senſe of it; 
is his concern. Upon which ground, be that is of 
the judgment, that the Soul is mortal, may yet lay de- 
* ſigns for Eternity, not out of deſire of plory, whereof he 
ſhall hawe no Senſe, but of Vertue, which Glory ne- 
ceſſarily follows, though you make it not your aime. Now 
this is natural,” that as our Birth giveth ws an entrance 
inta the buſineſs of this World, ſo Death ſhould giue our 
Exit from it. Which, as before our Birth, it nothing 
concern'd ms, ſo neither ſhall it after Death. Herein 
what Evil can there be, ſince Death is the concern 
neither of the Living, nor the Dead ; the latter ceaſe 
to be, it attaches not the former. Thoſe who 
ſpeak in a ſlighting way of ir, would have it near- 
eſt reſemble a dead Sleep, as though any one 
'would chooſe ſo to live ro ninety years, as that 
when he had arriv'd at ſixty, he ſhould ſteep the 
reſt. Swine would not make fich option, muck 
F 2 [els 
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leſs any man. But Endymion, if we will hearken 
to Fables, fell, I cannot tell when, a ſleep in. 
Latmos, Which is a Mountain of Caria; and is nor, 
I tuppoſe, yet awake. . Do you judge, therefore, 
that he _ regards when the Moon is eclipsd ; for 
he 1s reputed to have been caſt into a deep trance 
by her, that ſhe might kiſs him as he ſleeps; re- 
gard it, how ſhould he, when he is not ſenſible of 
i? ou have ſleep, the Image of Death ; every day it 
comerh upon you ; and' do you make queſtion, whe- 
ther there be Senſe in Death, when you experi- 
Ence there is none in its reſemblance ? 


_— — q 


SE C I. XXXIX. 


"Te opinion of untimely Death examin d. 


A WAY then with theſe Sayings, little better 

_ than fit for old Wives; that it is miſerable 
to dye before ones time : What time, I pray ? that 
of Nature ? Now ſhe hath lent Life, as Caſh, at no 
day certain of payment prefix*d; what reaſon then 
bave you to murmur, if ſhe callsin her own when 
ſhe pleaſeth, ſince you receiv'd it upon that con- 
dition? The fare Perions, 1f a Child dye young, 
think it ought ro be born patiently, and it in the 
Cradle, without any complaint. Tet nature hath 
wore Tigorcrſly exztied of him, her i Lean. He had 
not as yet, ſay they, taſted the fiveers of Life; bur 
this other had entertain'd great expectations, and 
had already begun the enjoyment of them. Now 
in all. cther benefits, the very hawing get ſeme ſhare, 1s 
coun;ed better than to get nove at all. Why ſhoutd it 


be 
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be otherwiſe in Life? However,” Callimachus, fay 
not unhandfomly, that Priam wept much oftner than 
Troilas. But their fortune is commended, who 
dye of Age. Why ? becauſe, I warrant, had their 
life been longer, it could not nave been fo pleas 
fant. Certainly nothing is ſo ſiveet to man, as 
Wiſdom: Now though ol4 Age impair ns in «ther 
things, yet it improves us in that. But What Ape is 
long? or indeed what can man long have? lately 
Children, and preſently after Youths ; doth not 
old Age, purfuing cloſe behind, in the Race over- 
take us ere we are aware ? Butwe count thislong, 
becauſe we have nothing further to proceed to. 
All theſe accounts paſs for long or ſhort, accor- 
ding to the proportion they bear, with the ſpace 
allotted to each kind, By the-- mouta of the Hy. 
panis, Which on the fide of Europe, falleth into the 


Black-Sea; Ariftetle reports certain Inſects to be » *” 


bred, that live;but one day. Such therefore, of 
theſe, as dye at two in the Afternoon, dyeelderly; 
but ſuch, as'at Sunſet, very aged; and the more, 
if it be on the longeſt day. in'Summer. Compare 
our life, at longeſt, with Eternity ; we ſhall be found, 
in a manner, as ſhort-liw?d as are theſe Inſedts. 
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SECT, XL. 


We muſt live in our places undaunted, and when 
our time is come,dye contented,after the exam- 


ple of Theramenes. 


Eſpiſe we therefore, all Fooleries, (for what 
. ſlighter name can- I give this weaknels ? ) 
And let us place the whole ſtreſs of Irving well m con- 
ſtancy and bravery of Spirit, and contempt of the World, 
and in the exerciſe of all Vertue. But now-we break 
our Hearts with moſt unmanly thonghts, ſo that 
if Death come upon us, before we have met'with 


the good luck read us by Fortune-tellers , we 


look'upon our ſelves as mock?*d, abugd, androb'd 
of ſame great Advantages. Whereas, if we are 
held in ſuſpenſe, tormented and fretted with lin- 
gering ExpeCtations: Good God! How chearfully 
ſhould we enter\ upon that fourney,which bemg perforn#d, 
there will be no further diſquiet, nor anxiety of mind 8 
How taking, and of what gallant Spirit is Thera- 
27enes? for though we cannot chooſe but cry, when 
we read the Story, yet a brave man never dyeth 
pittifully. When he had been impriſar'd, by or- 
der of the Council of State, confiſting of thirty 
Tyrants, and had taken of the Poyſon, in a hearty 
draught, as though he had been adry ; the ſmall 
remainder he fo flung out of the Cup, as that it 
daſh'd againſt the ground; then ſmiling, faid, Here 
zs to Critias the fair, who had been his moſt mortal 
Enemy. For it is the Grecian Mode, in their Feaſts, 
to name Whom they would have pledge _ 

mikar Brenan ” 
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This excellent Perſon broke a Jeſt with his parting 
breath-;-.(/{)-and was a true Prophet of that 
death, which foon after overtook him who had 
been the occaſion of his ſuffering by Poyſon. Who 
could commend this indifferency of mind, at the wery 
point of Death, if he judg*d death ts be evil? A few 
years after, Socrates goeth into the ſame Priſon, 
and to the farhe Cup, by the fame perfidiquſneſs 
of Judges, as Theramenes did of Tvrants. What, 
therefore; was ' that Speech which Plato maketh 
him to have made to the Judges, after his Condems 
nation. | 


— 


(ſ) And wa 4true Prophet of that death, which ſoon after 
overtook him. Theramenes being offended at the Cruelty 
and Qppretiion of his Fellow-Committoners, towards 
their Country-men, - was for terrors ſake put to death. 
Upon which there was a rout among the Athenzans, that 
were but ſuſpected of Moderation; and Greece was fill'd 
with Atticks in Baniſhment; till ſoon atter, they banding 
under Thraſybutus, took Phy, diſtant from Athens twelve 
Miles; and in a firſt Engagement with the Tyrants , 
having the better in a ſecond, flew Critzas, with Hippoma- 
chus, diffolv'd*the Government, and freed Athens from the 
Lacedemonian Yoke. 
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SEVULT ALL 


Socrates. 


My Lords, 


AM in preat hopes (faith he) that it will turn to 
my advantage, that I am put to death : For one of 
the 1200 things muſt of neceſſity be, that death either quite 
takes away all Senſe, or 1s a removal from this, into 
ſome other place. Wherefore, 2whether all Senſe be ex- 
tinguiſhd, and death be like that ſleep, which ſometimes 
giveth a moſt ſweet reſt, undiſtur'd by Dreams ; good 
Ged ? what gain is it to dye? or how many days can 
. be found, preferrible to ſuch a night as the-perpetual 
Duration of the heap... time ſhall preſent * Who then 
fo happy as 1? but if, what is ſaid, be true, that death 
is a removal into thoſe Coaſts, which thoſe, who are 
hence departed, inhabit, that is yet far more happy, when 
you have paſsd thorough pretended Tudges, to come be- 
fore real ones, (uch as are Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
Aacus, Triptolemus, and to conſort with thoſe who 
have liv'd juſtly, and with integrity. Can therefore 
this Tourney ſeem to you unpleaſant ? But to confer with 
Orpheus, Muſzus, Homer, Heſiod, at what rate 
would you purchaſe * For my part, if it were poſſible, 1 
could be content to dye many times over, if T could find 
.what I now mention. Then what credible [atisfd&tion 
would it be to me, when I ſhould accoſt Palamedes, 
Ajax, and others, cirtumwvented by the Sentence of cor- 
rupt Judges? Furthermore, I would ſound the Wiſdom 
of that Monarch, who led the numerous Army agamſt 
Troy ; of Ulyſles, and of Siſyphus: mer ſheuld I, be- 
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cauſe 1 made ſuch enquiries, as here I have done, be 
therefore ſentenc'd to dye. You then, my Lords, ſuch as 
have woted me not guilty, never be afraid of Death ; for 
20 evil can befall any good man, enher alive or dead; 
nor are his concerns ever diſ-regarded by the Divine Pro- 
widence ; neither is this befallen me by blind chance ; nor 
have 1 any reaſon to be ofed:d at thoſe by whom I was 
aceugd, or at thoſe by whom I am conae;zzm'd, jave only 
this, that they intended my harm. Theſe things 1 thus 
conſider, and judge, that nothing could fall out better. 
But, faith he, it is time to depart hence, for me, that 1 
may dye; for you, that ye may live; now, whither of 
theſe two be better, God above knows, but no man on 
Earth, I think, can tell. 


— 
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SECT. XLIL 


The Spartans. 


Ne had I rather have this gallant Spirit, than 
all their Fortunes who paſt Judgment upon 
him: though as to his diſowning, That any, beſides 
God, knows which is better : he knows it himſelf, 
for he hath told it before: but he retains to the 
laſt, that Principle of his, not to be poſitive in any 
thing. Now hold me this ſtedfaſtly, that nothing 
can be evil which is allotted all by Nature : And 
confider, that if death be Evil, it is an everlaſting 
Evil ; for of a miſerable Life, Dcath ſecmeth to be 
the end : but if Death be miſerable, there can be 
no end of the Miſery. Now what do I mention 
Socrates, or T beramenes, men excclling in the Glory 


ot Vertue and Wiſdom; when (7) a certain Lace- 
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demonian, whoſe name is not ſo much as Record. 
ed, did fo much deſpiſe Death, as when he was 
condemr'd (#) by the Ephori, and led to Execu- 
tion upon looking chearfully, and with 'a merry 
Countenance, when a certain Enemy challeng®d 
him, and faid, do you ſlight the Laws of Lycurgus ? 
He anſwer'd, Nay, but I tabs my ſelf to be much be- 
holden to him, Wh; hath laid that Fine upon me, which 
T ſhall be able to pay, without either Loane, of raking u 

upon Intereſt. O Citizen worthy of Sparta | Inſo- 
Taicn as that he who ſuffer'd ſo bravely, ſeemeth 
to have been condemrd unjuſtly. Innumerable . 
fuch Inſtances hath our Government produc'd ; 
but why name I Princes and Commanders, when 
Cato writes, that whole Legions have often marcl'd 
up with Alacrity, to the place from whence they 
never expected to return? with like Courage did 
the Lacedemonians fall (w) at Thermopyls ; upon 
whom Simonides, 


Friend, tell at Sparta, here thou ſaw”Ft us ſlain, 
Our Countries Laws eſtabliſh'd, to maintain. 


What faith the Captain General Leonidas? Good 
cheer ! fall on my Lacedemonians, we may chance 
co Sup in the other World. That was a ſtout Na+ 
tion, whilſt the Laws of Lycurgus were 1n force. 
One of them, when another of the Per/ian Party, 
faid in a vaporing way, 7e ſhall Eclipſe the Sun, our 
- flight of Arrows will be ſo thick; reply'd, Then we 
ſhall fight m the ſhade. 1 mention men; what was 
that Lacedemonian Dame, who having ſent her Son 
to the Wars, and hearing that he was kilPd, faid, 
To that end brought I him into the World, that there 
might be one who ſhould be contented to dye for his Country. 


(5) 
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(t) 4 cert4in Lacedemonian.] Called by Pluzgreb jn his 
Laconic replys, Thrictamenes. = : | 
 *(u) Bythe Ephori.] A Bench of High Jufticers cqnfiſt- 
ing of five, who by the ſoftneſs of the Spartan Kings, grew 
to that.highth, as to have Power of calling in queition the 
Royal Proceedings in Government+z, but Lycurgus made no 
ſuch Conſtitution. | | : 

(w) 4t Thermopylz.] The ridge. of Theſſalzan' Hills, 
which parts Greece as the Apernne Italy; at the Thermotyl x 
is a Paſs made good by Leomdas, with three hundred Spar- 
zans againſt Xerxes and his mighty Army, with the ſlaughter 
of innumerable Perfians; till by the treachery of one Ephi- 
tes, the Enemy was brought round another way, and cut 
off all the Spartans, who were buried mn a common Grave z 
upon which was erected a Pillar, with the Inſcription made 
by Simonides. | 


SE CT. XLIUL. 


And Theodoras the Cyrenian. A D#preſion 
to the Point of Burial. 


A LLOW all this; the Spartens were tough 
and ſturdy, the Countries Diſcipline hath 

great influence. What fay we of Theodorzs the 
Cyreman, no mean Philoſopher? do we not ad- 
mire him? When King Lyſ/imachus threatened he 
would Crucifte him; Ule, faith he, thoſe dreadful 
Menaces to theſe your Courtiers : Theodorus 
carerh not whether he rot on ground, or in the Air. By 
which faying of his, I am put in mind that it were 
proper to ſpeak ſomewhat here to the Point of 
Imerment and Burial; a matter of no great difh- 
culty, eſpecially after thoſe Informations of being 
infenſible, which have been eyen now premig' : 
What 


* 
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What was Socrates Senſe of the buſineſs, appeareth 
in a Dialogue, which relateth the manner of his 
death: about which we have already ſpoke ſo 
much; for having argued for the immortality of 
Souls, when the time of his dying preſsd on, and 
he was asP4d by Crito, how be ould be buried ; Now, 
_ pains, faith he, have 1 — hero Ski to lit- 
tle purpoſe, for T have not perſwaded our Companion - 
Crito? id ſhall fly Shaw 1.9 and. leave ke 
of me here below. Nevertheleſs, Crito, if you can 
come at me, 0r ſhall find me any here, bury me, as you 
(hall think fit : But believe me, when I ſhall bave de- 
parted hence, none of you will reach me. An excellent 
reply, for he both left it to his Friend, and de- 
clar'd that he was upon the whole matter altoge. 
ther indiffegent. Diogenes was more churlith ; 
though of the ſame mind, yet like a Cynick more 
, Foughly b;d them fling him out of doors, without any 
burying: What, ſay his Friends, to the Birds and 
Beaſts * By no means, faith he, but lay my ſtaff by me, 
 Fhat I may beat them away. How can you dothat, an- 
fwered they, when you'(hall bawe no feeling? Oh: 1 
ſhall have no feeling ; what harm then will the tearing 
ef wild Beaſts do me? Bravely ſaid Anaxagoras, Who 
when he lay a dying (x) at Lampſacus, and his 
Friends ask*d him, hither, if he ſhould do otherwiſe 
than ell, he would be carried to Clazomenz, bis 
Country; anſwered, There is mo need ; for it 1s the 
fame diſtance from all places, to the other World, Now 
upon the whole conſideration of Burial, this Prin- 
Cipleis to be held, thar it relates to the Body, whe- 
ther the Soul dye or ſarvive; it is alſo manifeſt, 
that whether the Soul be extingmifhd, or eſcap'd, 
there remains na Senſe in the Body. | 


(x) 4; 
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(x) 4: Lampſacus.] _ Anaxagoras was baniſh'd Arbeng, 


for ſpeaking irreverently, as they judg'd it, of the Sun, 
which he call'd a Maſs of glowing Iron. 
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SECT. XLIV. 


Cruelty towards dead Enemies, and lamenting 
unburied Friends-reprov d. = 


UT all the World is full of 'miſtakes; Achilles 
drags He#or ty*d at the Chariots tail ; ſare 

he thinks him torn grievouſly : Therefore this the 
man doth, out of revenge, as he thinks. Again 
(3)the Woman bewails it, as a very cruel matter. 


Tfaw, and at the fight my ſad heart faiÞd, 
Hector behind the flying Chari traild. 


What He&or ? or how long will he continue HeFor ? 
Better faith Atrizs, and Achilles at length grown 
wile. 


Priam the Corps I gave, 
But Hector took away. 


Thou didit not therefore drag He&cr, but the Corps 
which had been He&#or's. (z) Look! another peeps 
up from under ground, who cannot let his Mo- 
ther ſleep. 


Mother | whoſe care ſoft Plumbers bave beguiÞd, 
Dice pitteest ame ; rife, bur;w' hy dead Child, 


Wien 
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When theſe Aifes are plaid to a low and lamenta- 

ble Tune, which raiſeth compaſſion in whole The- 

aters; it is hard not to judge them miſerable who 

Iye unburied: Ere Birds and Beaſts He is 

afraid leaſt he ſhould riot have the aſe of his Limbs; 
if they be torn, but fears not, if they be burnt. 


was # ms + me woAl 


(a) Alas! what of the balf-burnt King remain'd, 
Bare bones, lye trod on ground with gore diſtaw#d. | 


[ underſtand not what he feareth, ſince he worketh 
out ſuch ſweet numbers to the ſound of the Pipe. 
Hold we this then for a Maxim, that nothing is-to 
be regarded after Death ; though many take Ven- 
geance on Enemies, even when they are dead. 
Thyeites in Ennius Curlſeth his Brother in very inge- 
nious Verſes, wiſhing firſt, that Artreus might pe- 
riſh by Shipwrack ; a diſmal Fate: for ſuch a kind 
of death is not without grievous pain ; the reſt is 
but empty ſound. -<40Y 


Pitch*d on a craggy Rocks ſharp-pointed Top, 
There let him hang bis Bowels panch#d, 

His ſides upon the rough Spikes gaunch'd, 
On the ſtones, black gore and matter drop. 


Why ? thoſe very ſtones were not more void of alt 
Senſe, than he that is thus empaPd, whom he 
thinks hewiſheth it tor a Torment. How grievous 
would they be, if he felt them ; without Senſe,they 
were no torture at all; that roo, is wonderful 
le. 


Ir of the Graves {ate harbor be poſſeſs'a, 
here aj {i'e, bis Corps from harms may reſt. 


You 
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You ſee upon how great a miſtake all this runs on, . 
he thinks the Grave to be the Bodies Haven ; and 
that when it 1s dead, it reſts there : Pelops was much 
to blame, who had not taught his Son better ; nor 
inſtructed him what regard was due to each thing. 


 —— 


(y) The Woman.] Andromache, Hefor's Wife, the cou- 
plet is taken out of a Tragedy of Ermus, of that name. 

(z) Look! another peeps up from under ground.) Priam King, 
of Troy, at the Greeks Invaſion, had ſent his youngeſt Son 
Polydore, with a great Sum of Money, to Polymeſter King of 
Thrace, who had married Iona, the Princeſs Royal of Afi, 
his eldeſt Daughter, that he might be ſecured againſt the 
uncertain events of War: She tenderly brought him up as 
her own Son; but the Fortune of the Trojans being turned, 
the Tyrant, to curry favor with the Greeks, murthers his 
Charge, flings him out unburied, and ſeiſeth his Portion. 
Thhe Ghoſt of the murther'd, appears to his ruputed Mo- » 
ther in her ſleep, and demands burial. This paſſage is ta- 
ken out of the 1/zona of Pacuvins. | 
., (a) Alas! what of the Half-burnt King.) Theſe ſeem to 
be a diſtin ont of Emnius, ſpoken by Hecuba or Andro- 
mache, about King Priam, conſum'd or ſcorch'd in the 
Flames of Troy; with an allufhton to the Greek way of 
—_ the Corps, or gathering the Aſhes or Bones into 
Urns, 
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S E C T. XLV. 


The Cuſtoms about ſome Savages about Burial 
condemn'd. What decency to be obſervd in 
Interment of the Dead. 


UT why do I take notice of private Opinions, 

when we may plainly ſee, the diverſe Errors 
of whole Nations ? The Egyptians embalm their 
Dead, and keep them at home. The Perſians over 
and above: embalming, wrap them in Searcloths, 
that the Body may continue as long as 1s poſlible 
entire. It is the Cuſtom of the Mags, not to inter 
any of their Fellows, till their Bodies have been 
fit torn in pieces with wild Beaſts. In Hircania 
che Commons maintain Dogsat the publick Charge, | 
Noble-men in their Families Now we know thac 
15a generous Race of Maſtifts ; but every one pur- 
chaſeth them according to his Ability; and that they 
eakefor the beſt way of Burial. C-ry/ipps collects 
many other Inſtances, as being excellently well 
versd in all forts of Hiſtory, but ſome of them 
(5) fo loathſom, that civil Diſcourſe doth nauſeate 
and abhor the mentioning of them. Now this whole 
matter is tobe deſpiſed by us, not negletted by our Friends; 
provided always that we judge the Bodies of the 
Dead, to have no Senſe : yet how far Cuſtom and 
common Fame is to be comply*d with, let the 
Living conſider thar, but fo as to underſtand, that 
ir no ways concerns the Dead. Now death is ihen 
io be rece;yd with the greateit content, when the decay- 
ing Life can comfort it ſe!f with a Reflexion upon its 


pajr 


[15823]; 
paFt good Services. No man hath liv'd ſhort of his 
time, .who bath compleatly. diſcharg*d the_Office of an 


acc 
render death ſeaſonable to my ſelf, which-I wiſh 
* had ſacceeded; .for nothing of: new Acquiſition 
was afterwards made; the Duties of my Life were 


fully diſtharg'@; - there- \remaip'd only«Cpmbats) 


with Fortune ; wherefore if ſingle reaÞn..cannot 
be prevalent enough to make us neglect Death, 


yet let our paſt Life ſo far preval with us, as that. 


we ſhould think; we have liv? enough and.too 
long ; For though Senſe be: gone, yet the 


though G 
be purlife, yer it follows Vertue as its ſhadow. 
The true judgment of the multitude, concerning 
good men; if at any time it be ſuch, is. more to be 


commended, than that thoſe men ſhould be happy -* 


for that reaſon, 


—_——_— "—"— VR as * a 


(b) So loathſom.] The Maſſagetes and. Dervices counted 
their Friends miſerable, if they dyed a natural Death; ſo 
when they grew Aged, firſt ſacrificed them, and then feaft- 
ed on their Fleſh. 


fa YVerrue. Many things have occurred te | 


Head do not 

want the hjgheit moſt. durable Guods of Praiſe. 

and Glory : ever they perceive them not ; for” 
locy have nothing in it elf, why it ſhould - 
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ry of their Ws, Governtte "of their 
ntries, | _that ag . Ep aminus Jas, want” 
that of, Martial. Valor ;” 5 Ws EIT ſhall! ein 
ſwallow, up $lamine it Nel, than the: or Sr 

the Salaminian Trophy; and Leu&rathall be rais*| 
out of 'Betia, before. the Glory of oG Sie 
az Fight. Nay, minch Tonger 1hall it, be, ' be-- 
fore: Fame ſhall forget Curius, Fabricius, Calari: 
mus, the two Scipios, the two Africans, Maximns, 
Marcellus, Paulus, Cato, Lalius, innumerable 0- 
thers, whoſe Copy whoſoever ſhall have tran- 
{crib?d, meaſuring it not by popular Fame, 1o. 
much as the true Commendation of good Pa- 

triots; That man, if occaſion ſhall fo require, 
will, with unſhaken Reſolution, advance towards 
Death, wherein we know, there 1s either the 
greatelt Good, or no Evil. Nay, he will chooſe 
to dye, WhiPlt he is ſtill in a proſperous State ; 
for the acceſſion of ſuperfiuities which might be ca#t 
in, cannot be ſo pleaſing, as the diminution of thoſe 
Juſt meaſures of good, already attain'd, will be grievous, 
To which purpoſe ſeemeth that word of the La- 
cedemonian, when Dzagoras the Rhodian, a noble 
Malter in the O/ /ympian Games , had ſeen two 
SONS in one hay: win the Prize in the ſame 
| Games, 
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Games, he came up to the old man, and gave him 
joy im theſe words, Dye Diagoras, for yu wogld 
y0t mount up to Heaven and be immortal, '(c) Ihe 
Greeks value' that occafion highly, and perhaps 
overvalue it, or at' leaft in thoſe days did fo, 'and 
he that ſpoke thus to Diagoras, looking upon'it as 
an extraordinary-Priviledge, that-three Victers an 
the Olympian exerciſes ſhould come out-of one Fa- 
mily, thought it diſadvantageous to him, to tarry 
longer in this World, expo&d to the viciffirudes of 
Fortune. Now have 1, in ſhorc, as I thought, 
Tafficiently anfivered you, for you had granted 
me, that the: Dead were under no evil. But I 
have been earneſt, the more to enlarge hereupon, 
becauſe this is the greateſt comfort in Mourning, 
and the loſs of Friends; for we ought with pati- 
:ence, to bear. our, own ſorrow, . and what 4s by 
choice brought ypon us for onr own concen, leſt 


. We be found guilty of ſelf:love. That other ſurnu/e * 


creates us. intollerghle diſquiet, to think that thoſe dear 
Friends, boſe loſt Society we lament, are in a State of 
Feelipp thoſe , miſeries. which ' men commonly conceive, 
This conceit_ 1, was, deſirous, utterly to remove 
from my ſelf, amid thereupon have been pefhaps 


lamewhart of the Jongelt. 


} 
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; (6), The.Greeks ; value that occaſion highly.} Nothing is fo 
renown'd as the Olmpick Games amongſt the Greeks; for 
'-Jamping, Rumning,' Wreſtling, Hurling, Pitching; for 
''Horfe-matches, and Chariot-Races, it was the Academy-of 
all Greece, The ViCtors at thoſe Games, were in that ge- 
neral - Aſſembly of: the Greeks, as. .in.a. Theater, of Glory, 


' ., proclaim'd, crown'd, and returning home, receiv @ in Iri- 
| op into their reſpective Cities,where, all their Life-times 
X 1 iT, 


they enjoy'd exceeding great Immunities. Cheſe 


-: Mafteries in bodily: exerciſe, Tully ttoth: not magnifie, nor 
.. 01d Forrates before him, approve: the fondneſs of his Coun- 
* G 2 


try-meit, 
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try-nien, in deferrihg that' parrade of Pomp on themti'; ot 
their complacency init, who. -valued: themſelves at that 
rate upon ſuch account : but theſe prefer, the Univerſity 
Learning, 'and thoſe Studies which improve the Mind, betr 
ter the Man, and promote good order in ' the. Govern- 
vernment. "I EOS" dts; 
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SE CT. XLVIL 
An Epilogue after the Mode of the Greek Rbes 


toricians, who would perſwade us, that Death 
z5 the greateſt good that can befall man, upon 
Drvine 7eſtimonies. I oy 


S. Yu of the longeſt ? not in my judgment, 1 
. aſſure you, for the former part of your 
Diſcourſe, wrought in me a defire to dye. ' The 
latter, ſometimes no unwillingneſs; other times 
an indifferency; but upon the whole Tenoyrof the 
Debate ; there hath been effefted a Conviction'm 
me, not to account death among things evil.” '* 

M.Do we therefore ſtill lack 4 Concluſion (4) af- 
ter the manner of Rhetoricians? -of is it now'titie 
for us, quite to abandon that practice? 

S. Nay, but do not you deſert that Art which 
you have always adyanc'd ; and that with\gond 
reaſon; for That, to ſpeak thg truth, hath adyancd 
you, But what is this Epilogue)? for. I would, tain 
hear'it, whatever it be. M2t 980 Bis 

M.. (e) They are wont, mDiſputarions, - to-pro- 
duce the Judgment,of the inimortal Gods,” int the 
cafe concerning Death ; (f) nor. do, they deviſe 
them themtelves,../but report them. upon the Au- 

thority of Herodot:rs 'and divert@' others. —_— | 
| | 4 : 
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ofall Cleobis and Biton,Sons of thedArgeve Prieſteſs are 
magnified. The Story is well known, it being the 
received Ceremony, that ſhe muſt ridein a Coach 
to.a folemn and anniverſary Sacrificear theTemple, 
ſame good diſtance out of Town, and the Mules 
not-being brought time enough, then the young 
men before named, ftripping of their Garments, 
annointed their Bodies with Oyl, put themſelves in- 
to the Traces ; ſo the Prieſteſs lighting at the Tem- 
ple, having had her Chariot drawn by her Sons, 
is faid-to have pray*'d the Goddeſs to beſtow u 
' them a reward of their Piety, the greateſt that could be 
groen man by God. Afterwards the young men 
having feaſted with their Mother, went to ſleep, 
and were found dead in the Morning. A like 
' Prayer Trophonizs and Agamedes are ſaid to have 
made; theſe having built the Temple to Apollo at 
Delphi, and coming to worſhip him, requeſted no 
ſmall reward of their work and pams, focifes nothing, 
but what were beſt for man. Apollo. declared he 
would give it them the third day after, which day 
was no ſooner come, but they were found dead, 
Here they ſay, that God hath determin'd the Que- 
ſtion, and-that God too, unto whom all the other 
Gods have defer'd, above the reſt, the power of 
Divination. | 


\ 
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| (d) After the manner of Rhetoricians.) Tully having pres» 
miſed thoſe Reaſons, upon which he grounds the immor- 
tality, or removes the danger of death, other inſtances 
florid and ſpecious, but which he eſteemed leſs firm, he 
turns off ta the Perſon of Greek Rhetoricians, whom he na 
where over-values. .. 

(e) They are wont, in Diſputations, to produce the Fudgments 
of the immortal Gods,] When any doubt arifeth, which 
affords matter of Debate 3 if a Divine Determination came 

EY once 
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once to be- underſtood; all diſpute ceaſeth; the: Chſe-i$ 
over-rul'd ;\ without: turther appeal, mans-Reaſon muſtacs:; 
quieſce in the Will of God, as in a peremptory Sentence, . 
againſt which, to oppoſe our private Conceptions, were in- 
tolerable Impiety. Nevertheleſs it is injoyn'd, our prudence 
with all due caution, to examine the Teſtimony, before it 
be admitted as ſuch; leſt, in our own wrong, we'pay- the | 
Homage of Divine Faith, to humane -Inventions..| Fhe- 
Stoicks were not forward in giving credit-to Oracles,. or any 
ſort « f Prognoſtication, ſuſpected South-ſayers, Fortune- 
tellers, and Interpreters of Dreams. Thoſe Ages which 
have moſt hearkened to Apparitions and Vitfions, have 
bronght in the greatett Errors: Strong Aﬀectionsjopned : 
with weak Judgments, are apt to;betray to Fanaticilſm. 
Nay, it is indulged our. frailty,. to confider upon what 
grounds we receive the Holy Scriptures ; the Word of God - 
15 tryed, and will. abide the Teit. The Sun at noon day 
ſhines not brighter, than the moral Evideaces which verifie 
the Parts and the Whole 3 but the Eyes of our Undertand- 
ings are dim, and further darkened by the Intereſt of our 
inordinate Aﬀections. $. Auguſtin in his Conteilions, ac- 
knowledges his backwardneſs in affenting to revealed 
Truths ; but with all humble modeſty purgeth himfelf 
from a reſolved ſuppreſſing its Convictions, or undervalu- 
ingits Author. There is a tucther cantion-neceflary in the 
admittion of ſuch a Divine Teſtimony, - to take it in its 
right Senſe, and therefore to uſe all due means to be well 
- iriformed of that. Our Souls are ttaked, not only againſt 
Faith, but the True Faith: Now, the greater the Sum 
charged is, the wiſe Merchant will take the better advice,. 
before he allow the Bill of Exchange. | 

(t) Nor do they deviſe them themſelves, but report them 
up the Authcrity of Herodotus and diverſe others.] The fol- 
lowing Stories carry the name of great Authorities, but 
tieir Tradition is uncertain in. a matter not ſelt-evident ; 
'nor is Herodotus a reſponſible Voucher; his Narrations re- 
ſembling the Honzch Fables, ſweet and'Ueſifihttul, ſometimes 
{trange even to Adimiration ; not with that plainnefs which 
1s the 'uvſnal Compimion of Credibility. The hke may be 
{tid of Homer z norare Pmmdar and other Poets, or Mytho- 
ilogers ſufficient Evidences in theſe Caſes. - 
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Twerg v7 \, the ont ys 2 wiet to ane ws = 
ere any Child into the World is born; * "< teeRs _—=- 
"1 But: bn 6 F/ pane his. ainful days ſhou F/T ad, x 
. Friends would bis Ob[es equies with mirth attend. | 


Somewhat to the ſame effect is found in Cran- 
ters. Bagak of Conſolation, for he ſaith, that one 
Eliſius a Terineſe being greatly afflicted at the death 

.of his Sony:'came intoan Oratory to enquire what , 
might/be'the®'Canſe of {o great a Calamity, and 
. 'thatthreb Verſes ro this purport were given himin 


. 
—— 


<7 rY darkneſs, ſtray without a de: - 
WI natural death thy Son Enthynous fry 
"Thig hee fir. bim ;& thee, did Fates provide. 


7 pon theſe, and like Authorities, they. prove 
that the cauſe hath been decided by a Divine Sen 
-G 4 tence, 


'S:;.608 


tence. _One Alcidamas an ancient Rhetorician of 
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the higheſt Rank, for eminency bath gone fo far, 
as to pen an Encomium of Death, which conſiſts, in 
a rehearſal of: the !/Miſerjes,, which accompany 
mans Life. The Reaſons, which are more accu- 
-rately.cdlledted-by. Philoſophers, he:wanted; 'c6- 
"Pioulheſs of Language, he. wanted.,got, \.Now 
(h). Deaths for their Country embrac'd with exvinent Reſ0- 
lution,are wont to ſeem not only glorious to_Rhetoricians, 
but alſo Wefſeq, They .go-back as, far as. Frechrheus, 
whole yery Daughters were zealous to*dye, )to 
fave the Lives of their Citizens; 'defcend to Codruy, 
. who chaxg'd up to the nildft of his'Enemits/in the 
diſguiſe of a Servant, leſt, 1 heliad worn his Royal 
Robes,” he' migti have been diſcovVerd; becauſe 
the'Oracle' had foretold, 'that Athens" ſhould" bear 
away the Viftory, if their. King were ſlain. Nor is 
Mengceus paſt in ſilence, who, 'upon a like Predi- 
Qion, facrifc'd his Lite for his Country." *Iphigenia 
at Aulfs,. bid them lead her up ta"the Afar, that 
fo the Enemies Blood might be draind, by the Effuſion of 


her on. Re; 


— 
_ 
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(2) For'Man, not to be born, 's far the beſt 3 but. next to that, 
zo dze ſpeedily.) In confideration of the manjigltd Vanities, 
which mans. Corruption hath. brought pop . World, 
this Aﬀertion hypothetically* taken, carrieth truth, in it; 
but ſimply delivered, is not agreeable to- right Reaſon'; 
therefore our Author judiciouſly ſeparates: from his ſober 
enquiry after the means of well living; theſe -Encomiums 
of Death and Iavectives againſt Life, which ſayour of dif- 
content, givg jndication of the Hypochondriacks , . and 
tempt us to ingratitude againſt God and our Parents, ' 

(h) Deaths for their Country embrac'd with eminent Reſolution, 
are wont to ſeem, not only glorious to' Rhetoricians, alſo 
bleſſed. } It was a cuſtom among the (3reeks, one day in the 
year, to make a ſolemy Commemoration-ſpeech L, as 
4 | : omuy 


1 ( [ 1 
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'Tombs of thofe whb had dyed! Champions of the Liberty 
of Greece, as ey ok againft Dire, A elſewhere. 
+ - Here the Oratorsſtram'd all, the ex-of their, Eloquence, 
by extolling the Bravery of hoe, Warki 1h 
Auditors to gallant Reſolution in ike honourable Ugder- 
takings. | Tally {46 Words this SentMct)\2s if the Rhetorici» 
ans affected Praiſe of their own Wit, in the Commendation 
of the others: Valonr;-: intzmates--alſo,; that they, garried it 
too far, when they weat about to perſwade, that there 
were happineſs in looſing Life upon fych accounts ; he had 
:prov'd above, that \is Yeath ſhouſd 'not be terrible, when 
the circumſtance*requires it, ſo neither is it amiadle. It 
ſuffices to our reward, that we cheerfully ſubmit to the ne- 
 |reffity, though we make itnot matter of choice. 
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.The Cloſe of all , applys that” Subſtance uf the 
* ipreſent Debate to the Readers benefit. 


THEY "come - thence -to- latrer: times; Harmo- 
XL dins is/in vogue, and Ariftogiton the Lacedemio- 
man”; Leonidas, Theban, Epanimoydas flouriſh; with 
ouy Patriots they are not acquainted ; and bur to 
recount them; would-be a hard task, there are fo 
many, who we ſee, have made-it their choice, to 
dy&in the Bed of Honor. Which things being fo, 
-yet muſt we: ue'grear Eloquence, and ſpeak as 
With Aurhofrity, that men-may” be bronghe either 
to wiſh for death, ' or at leaſt ' may forbear fearing 
It;' for if that aff day do not bring with it an utter 
Annihilation,” but 6nly change ofabode, what were 
more deſirable? "but if it deſtroy, and aboliſh the 
Whole, what is better, than im the midſt of our 
labors here, 'to fall aſleep, and fo laid faſt ts: take 
a1 Y an 


mers, to incite their 
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an etermal repoſg2. i that fall.aut.to be tryue,. yet 
{x} berter is theſapingiof Enniing: than wy Solw, ' for 
| that one Fat n ith. | | "n f 


Nope at my Fog; x or cho Fav Home 


--Bur that wiſe man on tho contrary, | 
300) 
i, rot my Jeath! waitt tears ; ms Friends mar 
And with $ fighs ” F Th hp 


(E) Bur asfor ws, if any cinch thing ſhould: Ft 
out, that a Meſſage may ſeem to be ſent us from 
God, to depart this Life, let'us fibmit with-3 
and be thankful, judging our ſelves diſcharg*d from 
Priſon, and our Shackles knock'd off, that we may 
either return to dwell in otir eternal and true 
home ; or may be ſet free from all Senfe and un- 
ealineſs; but if no ſach Meſlagebbe ſent us, yer ler 
us be prepared to "think that day; dreadflll to 
others, to be-to us happy : and rank nahbing among ſ# 
Evils,, (1) which is euber by, God  appornted, ox by 
Nature the common Mather. (mm): Fox. we were hot 
wihous Cauſe, 'or.atall. adventures born and bred; 
bne in truth there. was; ſome Fower-which had an 
eſpeciah-Providence:; over ;man, ,nor-would beget 
or breed up firch;a,Being.,:as atter it had endupd 
all the labolirs of this Lite, ſhould them fall into,the 
eternal; Evil of Death. Let us rathey think it a 
Haven, 'to find provided for us,; into which could 
with: we might ride; with Sails top and top-gallant ; 
bur if we ſhall be 'beaten, oft through contrary 
Winds, yet not long after we. mult - of neceſlity 
be driven back.-to.the ſame_place. - Now, what is 
neceſſary for all, . can-;chat; be miſerable to any 


One 2: You have the: Epilogue, lealt you ſhould 
think 


| [: 9L' ] 
think any thing hath been omitted, or left un- 
TT——r———_— | 
S. F have tt indeed;,- and that Conelufion, hath 
in truth, more confirt*d me. 

M. Very well, fay I, but at preſent lerus have 
ſome regard to our Health; then to morrow, and 
as many days after as we ſhall abide in this Twſcu- 
lan Place, ket tis mind thefe Matters, and eſpeci- 
2 ally ſich as bring relief to our Diſcontents, Fears 
and Luſts; which is the greateſt advantage that 
can be made of all Philoſopay. 


ec 
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(i) Better s the Saying of Ennius.] The loſs of the 
Vertuous, finds in ſorrow comfort; and yet he that lives 
undefir'd, dyes unlamented; but C:cero muſt extoll his 
Country-man above a wiſe man of Greece. 

(k) But as for ts, uf ai ſuch thing ſhould fall out, that a 
2 meſſage may ſeem to be ſent us from God, to depart ths Life.] , | 
© This is a particular Application of the former diſcourſe, to --_ m4 
) himſelf in that preſent juncture, of Aﬀairs, wherein he ſeems 
7 not to be free trom all apprehenhon of violence from the 

diſpleaſure of Ceſar, and exaſperated Spirits of ſome of the 
f Ce/arian Officers, and their Army of Veterans, ſpread all 
over Italy, and the places whither-he was ther? retired. 

(1) Which s either by God appointed.] Death is not the 
| Ordinance of a Creator, but-Seatence of a Judge. 

(m). For we were not without cauſe, ' or at all adventures q 
born and bred; but in truth there was ſome Power which had 
an eſpecia! Provigence ever man.] This is a maſterly firoke, 
to ſet fortli our primitive Inſtitution, Man was ordain'd to: 
ſome gogd end, no lets than; that of Vertng and Glory; 
which State being loſt, as evidently jt is, the ſame eipeci- | 
al Providence watching over hinyhath, by a new Covenant, 
in the hands of a Mediator, reftor'd him to a' lively hope, 
that after he hath endnr'd the labours of this paintul Life, 
he ſhall not.then fall into the evil of eternal Death. 
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Patience under Pain. 
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"SECT: I 
The benefit of Philoſophy. 


ko Eoptolemus in Emnnius, faith, he mu#} aft the 
| Philoſopher ; but a little, for the part 'is 1 
way pleaſmg. But I, my dear Brutus, 

judge that .1 muſt ſtndy Philoſophy ; for in what 
can [ be better . employ'd, eſpecially being.ont of 
all employment ? but not a little, as he ſaith, for 
it is hard, in Philoſophy, to have a little known 
to him, that doth not know the moſt, or all ; for 
neither can a little be choſen, but out of much ; 
nor will-he that hath underſtood a lictle, ' be faris- 
fied, till he hath learn'd the reft. () Burt in a life 
of employment, and ſuch as was that of Neoptole- 
745 at that time, Military, ewen that little doth often 
much good, and brings advantages, though not fa 
great as might be reap'd from the whole courſe of 
Philpſophy, yet ſuch as thereby we may in ſome 
meaſire be reliey'd againſt Luſt, or Feax, or Dit- 
CAnrene, 
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contthe:' As 'by that Diſputation 'which 4. lately 
held'ir? my- Houſe ar- Tw/eulum, there! feemdita 
have been [wrought a: great contempeiof Death, 
which tis 'of no ſmall influence to free theSbul frong 
the fear of it. For he who is continytally'afraid 
of that which cannot be avoided, can by no means 
have any quiet of his Life ; but he that Uoth nor 
fear death, :not only becauſe he munſk.of neceſfity 
dye, brit becavſe death hath nothme dreadful- in 
it, that man hatch gaird'g ood ugh GE ards the 
enſuring, a happy Life. Sithougk ae #b3 
norant, that many will earneſtly contrad theſe 
things which we couldno Ways —_ 4 
we would write nothing at” all ;--for"ifiromr! very 
Orations, which we defit*d ſhonld be 7rd to 
the judgment of the Multitude (for the, Faculty is 
popular,and the'Approbation of the A x han, the 
work that Eloquence hath to do) butt þzbere were 

fome mien im the Werld,” who"would commend nothing, ' 
but what they were confident themſelves 'tould; imitate, 
and made their own hope .the Standard. Afi their 
good words , .and\ when they WETE rs wn 
with copionſneſs of words 'and fetnlepawould fry 
they had rather have Barrenneſs "and Poverty, 
than Plenty and Riches ; from whence (0) a fort 
of Attick Speakers took their Riſe, who knew not 
themſelves what it was they pretended to follow ; 
' and who are now filenc'd, being almoſt lauglrd 
out of Courc: what do we think would become 
of us, when we ſee we cannot now have the Pec- 

ple any longer our abettor, as we had before; 

for” Phileſepby- is contented to have but few judges ; and 
ftudiouſly avoids the multitude, as being ſuſpetted by it, 
and bated of it. So that if a mar wool ſpeak 
againſt Philotophy in general, he might have che 
People on his tide; or if he would go about to at- 
tack 


[ 94 ] 
tack thk, wiixch we :chiefly -profefs; to' follow; he 
might have igreat.:aflikance: from the Doctrines of 
other. Phul .. Now as to the: $raducers of 
Philofophy-in general; we:'bave anſwered them'in 
our Hortenſins:'' O19 50 - 46-4 4116 165 ' 
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' '(6) Bit ma Life of Enaplayment.] iSkilbm Logick, and 
&knawtedgerof Natural ;and Moral, Philoſophy, do undaubt- 
edly conduc Ag Prudenge and- Moderation, both in Dif- 
courſe and i ton. | He That hath not ſhar'd in ſuch Edn- 
cation,, may, through pregnancy of parts, and-exenneſs of 
Temper, '#row pon himfelf, and into the good liking of 
-others ; .but theft is this xliterence between knowledge ob- 
tained-fnomj;pexſonal Qbſervation, and that which hath 
been bye in-Arts and Sciences, the former is an-Eliate 


—— 


raiſed by-pne mans labour 3 the latter a Patrimony tran(- 
mittedto hs; from the accumulated Induftries'of many Pre- 
decefiors let but-the ſame Obſerver. inherit the: Stadies -of 
"former: Ages, the (will move ;adnjire God an; his Works, un- 
derftand\the,ground_ of Duties, and be more firm in. all 
Truths.. - Univerſity Studies then are uſeful, Bak for men 
defigned for bufineſs, ſhort Schemes are necefſary,' fuch as 
may intftriie Action, rather than feed Speculation. 

(0) Afort of Attick Speakers] ' He reflects on the Sallu- 
Man ttile,,confelting nat inBeviods, but; brokeu. ends of 
_ Sentencss 3)fugh as is found in the, Declaimers, | 
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HOSE things which: apcncvbopoken!(p)-imkes 
ab... the Academy, ave'fiidze to have been 
Ehough: delivePa''fh our fore Avarte-. 
wy _—_ *thett#h we are tn fron Qt 
willithg to' behwift againft, "thar -we' defire ne 
more; for 'PDioſor "Bull ew Wee) in fo Fob. na Ripa 
ration in Greete i Jef, HAD inbr ey rnd e- 
QueFt by rhe DifpwtWiens and iff erent uk 21: 6f rhe | 
greate#t Scholars.” *Whttefore'l exhortallithkatars ) j 
able to do it, that they would bear away this kind ' r 
of praiſe allo from Greece, that is now growing 


feeble,” and-that dey wonkd -Þring id inco \Rbrhey ts 


- our Ariceſtars Ts by 'r heir" FR and YheltHft 
' brought ovex; all ll ihe: NF bh 5 WE DUNE 
worth the fetching... Andijadecd, the bo! 7 
among us hath" been fo adiund'd fron « meimxnditien, 
till #3 is come to the bigheſt piteh}0y hut now! $1.4 » 
the tourſe of Nature,” bs almoſt” WP rings, "dt det rey and 
ſeemeth ready, within a wevy ſhort time, to dwin le mio 
nothing. Let the Birth of Philoſophy i in Lt, | hear 
dare from theſe times, and lerns 'be helpiny-to-4; 
and be comenred to be*4iſprov'd and tafiitew; 
which they take impatiently, . who are 4Þ4F" yere 
pre-engaged, and (4) have eſpouſed certaut Di- 
Ctates of the Doctors of their rel pective SeCts, and 
fo lye under a neceſſity, to maintain chem for 
Honors fake, though they are often in rheift Con- 
1C1ences 
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ſciences not convinced of their Truth. We who . 
purſe after probabilities, and pretend not to ad- 
vance farther, than” to whar carrieth with it the ap- 
pearance of Truth, are ready both to diſpfove 
without confidence] and to be diſprov'd without 
paſſion. Now if theſe Studies ſhall be tranſlated 
ro'our Covintry-men'” we: ſhall not "ſo "much 48 
need Greek Libraries, in which there is an infinite 
number of Books, by reaſon of the multitude of 
Writers/- For the ſame things are ſaid. over and voer 

again by, diverſe Perſans,, vhereupon they bave fill d the 
World with Books. Which ill nina willattend 
our People; alſo, if che; generality, ſhall. break, in 
upon theſe Studies. ; But let; as, +3f,we:can incite; 
thoſe, who to an, ingenuorts Education have added. 
a-Practice.of. polite Diſcqurſe, 'ard do handle Phi- 
loſophical Queſtions (x). in an arderly way, with 
proper and concluſiye, ASSUMonts "AT 


, Ts #4 


to ) In.behalf of the, 9s 6h ] The Loedime was. the 
Ne Plato, where» he erected a Chair of the Socratick 
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Diſcipline, and endow'd it ; which in ſequel of ine, through 
the Benefactions of diverſe er and Fellow-ftudents 
I that Se; arrived \to a -confiderable? revenue. The Do- 
drine-wherein Tilly profefſeth to follow them, is that of 
Probability. not to be poſitive in any queſtion, nor loud in 
diſpute, but eaſe of Conviction, and ingenuous in Con- 
feffion of that which carrieth the greateſt appearance of 
Truth. 

(q) Have eſpows'd certain Diftates of the Do#ors. of their 
reſpective Sefts.\ As the;Stoicks and Epricureans, but eſpeci- 
ally the Pythagoreans. The being wedded to a Party, be- 
gets Cqntention. 

( "18 In 4 an order(y way.] Mcthodically. 
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SEC T. TIT. 
The Epicuttan only regarded by it its own r fol- | 


_ lowers. 


R there: is a certain. Set of fuch as aſſume to 
themſelves -the name, of Philoſophers, who 
are ſaid to.haye-Books enough. in Latin, . which.I do 
not deſpiſe,far I have never read/them ; but (/)) be- 
cauſe the; Authors ;profeſs, themſelves, char: they 
write neither-with diſtinQiqn,of Terms, . nor,diſtr1- 
non of Parts, nor elegancy of Language, nor 
% Ornaments; I weglet to give that 4 which 
is 10 ways del; ghrfiul. For none that hath bur indifs 
ferent Coartng, can, be ignorant what the Diſci- 
ples of thar-School fay, and what they-mean. 
Wherefore ſince. they make no regard how. they 
ſpeak, I cannot underſtand .how they ſhould be 
read by any'bur thoſe ofthe ſame Judgment; for 
as all read Plato, and the'reſt of the Socraticks, and 
thoſe downwards which deriv'd' from then; all, I 
lay, read themz-even ſuch as do not approve Ul 
in them, or arenot moſt zealous Followers of him ; 
but Epicurns and Metrodorus hardly any body, be- 
ſides choſe of their own Sect, taketh them into his 


| hands; ſo they only read theſe Latin ones, which 


think cheir Dottrines to be true. But cur judgment 
is, that whatſoever is __ ag gun bring with it 
that reſpeFt to the vid as e commended to the 
reading of all Scholars, nor 1A we may be not 
lo able;our ſelves as to perform it, are we there- 
fore leſs of the mind, - that ſo it ought ro be done. 
H Ther> 
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Therefore I always lik'd thar Cuſtom of the Per; 
pateticks afid Academy,” toargne upon all Subjects 
'on both ſides, not only becauſe that which is Tike- 
ly m every matter, £4n -90 poper ways be found 
out; but all becatiſe His is the beſt exerciſe of ſpeak- 
ing well, which Ariftorle firſt ſed, then they; who. 
came after him3- but in our memory Philo, whom 
we have frequently heard, ſet up reading Orat6ry 
at one time, and Philoſophy at another; to which 
Cuſtom we being 5 peifieated by by forme? fariilia 
Friends, fpent 1H thar buſineſs what « tithe: 'we had' 
to ſtay in eons at Taſculum ; therefore, when - 
in the Morning we'tiad/been ar Declamarions, as! 
we had done the day/before; '#fter Noth we'came * 
down '(#)' into the Acderny, 'and/whir:Diſputa- / 
tion wa# there held; we' Fdiver not Ws wvay 'of- 
report, but near word for word, as it way there 
P- managed, and cORFOVngE. "OY 
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(f * Nba e the Autbors waſh aha; that] Epicu-” 
115 and his Followers: avow'd a contempt-of' Logick and; * 
Rhetoftick 3 his Writitſgs: are by wayoof: Epiſtle, Senterices-; 
ate continned. Treatiſes 3 as the Socrazick by Dialpgue, and. 
Avi Pot py Diſputayiqn...., | 
Inta the Academy, Two Members of ' the, Mannor-' 

3 Houſe Kt oulum, vie in Acitemy vr Coy ter, and Gar- 
den below; imitation of th&Schoolof ng ard regs 
OF Gallerz.above, aftev that of Avtſtorlh, * EAnL$ 2 
07:4, 00901 175: G7. 35 Mo 4.57 to oo 
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SECT IV: 


The bad life of ſome Teachers; is only ſcandal 
to their Perſons, not Dottrines. 


S therefore we were walking, the Diſcourſe 
fell in after this manner, and was introduc'd 

from ſuch a beginning. 
$.(u) Ir 3s not to be expreſs. d how much] was pleas'd, 
or rather edified with your yeſterdays diſpute ; 
for although I ' an not conſcious to my ſelf, that 
I was ever ;over-fond of Life, yet ſometimes a ſe- 
cret apprehenſion and grief did over-cloud my 
Spirit, when, I thought ſeriouſly on. it, that the 


- 


time Would come, that this light would have an * 


end, and that] muſt-part with all the Comforts of = 


Life. Now, believe it, Iam fo perfectly deliver- 


ed from'this ſort of uneaſineſs,. that I think itought 
to be the leaſt of my Cares. 


AM. No wonder at. that, for this is the proper 
work of Philoſophy, it healeth the Diſtempers of 
the mind, removeth vain Diſquiets, ſets free from 
impertoons Defires, bamfheth Fears; bur this its 
Vertue 1s ,not of equal Efficacy with all. Then 
doth it moſt exert its vigor, when it meets with a_capa- 
ble nature: 'For not only Fortune favors the Valiant, 
(as 1s inthe old Proverb) bur much more doth 
reafon fo too, which, as it were by certain Pre- 
cepts, doth ſuperadd Conſtancy to Valour. Nature 
hath made you} as it appears, an excellent Perſon, lofty, 
and" overlooking the preſent World; therefore a Dil- 
courſe had againit death, made eafily deep Im- 
i H 2 pretlions 


4: 
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preſſions on a generous mind. But do you think 
tne fame Arguments would prevail with thoſe very 
men, bating ſome few of them, by whom they 
have been invented, diſputed, and compiled. For 
where is there one Philoſopher of a thouſand to 
be found, of {ich a Temper and Converſation, as 
Reaſon requires? who. ntaketh uſe of ms Dotetrine 
not for Oſtentation of Knowledge, but a Rule of 

Life? who belteves himſelf, and obſerves his own 


- Precepts? Some of them we may ſee of ſuch Le- 


vxy, and fo proud Boaſters, that they had better 
never have been bred up to Learning ; others 
greedy after Money; 'fſome after Vain-g'ory ; 
others Slaves to their Luſts: m' ſuch manner as 
their Prattice doth marwellouſly contraditt their Profeſſi- 
on, which ſeemeth to me highly ſhameful. For as it one 
that profeſieth himſelf a Grammarian,ſhould ſpeak 
falſe Larim; or he that would pats for a Matter in 


_ Muſick, ſhould ſing ont of Tune; he 1s fo much 


the more ſcandalons, becauſe he offends m-thar 
very thing, whereof he profelſeth the knowledge : 
So a Philsſopher that is an ill l;ver, is ſo much the more 
ſcandalors, becauſe he milcarries m the Trade'whereof 
be would be Mater ; and having profeſ9d an Art of | 
Life, is faulty in his Life. I 
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(1) Ir isnot to be expreſs'd.} The former three Sections 
were a Preface in the becion of the Author, this and the 
following are Introdnctory of the Debate, and between the 
Pazties, ſhew the Efficacy of good Inſtruction upon an at- 
tentive and honeſt tiearer. That all Teachers aie not at- 
fected with their own Doctiine, the fault not to be found in 
Plilofophy.- Land muft be manur'd, and as the Seed is 
200d, ſo'mult the Ground be likewkxe good, that the Hai- 
velit be plentiful, 


SECT. 
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The Poſition maketh Pain the greateſt of all | 
Evils. 


S. lþ it not therefore juſtly to be feared, if the 

Matter be ſo as yon fay, leaſt you put upon 
Philoſophy the Glory that it deſerveth not? for 
what greater Argument is there, that it is nothing 
available, than that ſome excellent Philoſophers 
live ſcandalous Lives? 

M. Nay, that is no Argnment at all, tilPd 
Grounds do not bear good Corn; and that is a 
Saying falſe, and contrary to common exPe- , 
rience. 


Thoug b Seed into a barren Sul be thrown, 
Yet f it ſelf it Springs and thrives alone. 


So ali minds cpltivated, do not bring forth Fruit. 
And that I may keep to the fam? Simile; as a 
Field, though it be Fruitfal, without Tillage Can- 
not bring a good Crop, fo the Soul without Learn- 
ing. Thus either of both theſe Matters, without the 
other, is defective. Now the cultivating of the Soul 
is Philoſophy, which Weeds out Vices by the Roots, 
and prepareth Souls to rec2ive good Seed ; then 
commits thoſe things, and as it were, ſoweth them 
therein, which being come to full maturity, bring 
forth a moſt plentiful Harveſt. Let us proceed 
therefore as we begun ; tell me, what Subject 
wauld you have dif pured upon? | 

H 3 S. { 
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6. I efteem Pain to be the greate#t of all Ewilx. 

M. What; greater than diſhonour ? ' 

S. I dare not fay ſo; and ſome ſhame it is to be 
{o ſoon moy*d from my Opinion. 

M. More ſhame was it for you, if you ſhould 
have perſever'd in that opinion; for what is more 
unſuitable to that high Character, than for you to 
think any thing worſe, than diſhonour, ſcandal, 
baſeneſs? to avoid which, what Pain would not 
only not be declin'd, but alſo be eagerly purſirg, 
undergone, encounter®d? 

S. I am clearly of that judgment; . yet for all 
that, though Pain be not the greateſt Evil, without 
doubt it is Evil ? | 

M. Do you ſeethen, upon a ſhort Admonition, 
how much "you have abated of the Terror of 


3 


Pain? 


S. I ee it plainly, bur would feign ſomewha 
more. | 

M. Well, I will try what may be done; but it 
is @ bard piece of buſmeſs; and I mu#t require of you, a 
diſpoſition of mind, not reſohy?d againfF Convittion. 

S. That you ſhall be ſure to have ; for as I did 
yeſterday, ' fo now I will follow reaſon whitherx- 
ſoever ſhe ſhall lead me. 
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| SECE TE. wv _ 
The different | Maxims of Philoſophers 0-thak 
 Subjett, 70% 2431d -; 
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M.TJIRST therefore I ſhall ſpeak of the weak- 
| T neſs of many; andthe Philoſophers of dif- 
ferent Perſwafioris. | The. Principal.of whom, both 
for Authority and Antiquity,” Ariſtippus tht Scholar 
of Sotrates, ſtuck not to ſay, in plain terms;'That 
Pain was the greatelt Evil. In the next place, Epi- 
cars proy'd Schalar apt enough in this laſh. and 
unmanlike Leſſon. After him Hierom of Rhodes 
ſaid, That freedom from Pain-was the chiefeſt hap- , 
ines; ſo mnch Evil did he apprehend -mn-Pain, +» 
he other Philoſophers, (wv) beſides Zeno, Ariſto, 
Pyrrho, commonly maintain the fame, as you lare- 
ly afſerted, That it is Evil; but there are other 
things worſe. Therefore whatnature jt "RI, and 
an in-bred Gallantry of [Spirit doth inftancly ab. 
hor, that you ſhould call Pain the greateſt Evil, 
and diſhonour being match'd with it, you ſtiou 
quit the miſtake; in.chat Point, Philoſophy the Schodt. 
miſtreſs of Life, is tor ſo many : Ages peremprory. 
What Duty, '\what Praiſe, what Horour can be 16 
valuable, as that he ſhould be content to:purchaſe 
at the rate of bodily Pain, who: hath rakerrup rhe 
Porſivaſion, Thar: Pain is the grbacteſt: Evil ?! Again, 
whasTenommy, what Bafehefo wilt not! anyione 
{brat to, 'that he mpy eſcape*Pain, if he tiava! de. 
renmir?d that to'be the greateſt Evil? »Nav;\who 
Waot miſerable; not anlyar the time when ke thall 
1 H 4 be 


| 
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be under preſſure of the greateſt Pains, if in theſs 
confifts the greateſt Evil ;- but . even then when he 
knows himſelf liable to be ſo? and who is not liable 
to be ſo? whereupon it follows, That no man can 
ever be happy. Metrodorus thinks him to be com- 
pleatly happy, who hath a ſound Conſtitution of Body, 
and good grounds of aſſurance that it will always con- 
rinue ſo; , a who is there that can have any grounds 
of ſuch aſſurance ? 


tt 
—_— EE _ — =p —_— 4 ——__— 


(w ) Beſides Zeno, Ariſto, Pyrrho.] ZAeno held nothing 
Evil but Yice, Pain to be grievous, rough, uneligible, but 
not evil.-- Ar;ſto of Ceos, that beſides Vertue and Vice, all 
other things, and conſequently Pain, were indifferent. 
Pyrrho that Senſe of Ignorance was Good, Opinion of Know= 
ledge Evil; other things neither to be defir'd, nor avoided. 


— _— — —_ _ —__ 


b, id . 


SECT. VII. 


Epicurus contradifts himſelf herein, the Tragi» 
cal impatiences of PhiloCtetes, 


UT Epicurus ſpeaks after that rate, that he 
ſeems to me deſirous to move LORE: for 
in one'place he affirms; If a wife man be burnt, 5 
be be wrack'd; you look perhaps that he ſhould 
fay, He, will be patient, he will endure , he will uct 


B 


ſink underit. By | Hercules ! a great Commendati- Þ 


on, and. worthy that very. Hereukes by whom [1 
ſwore..., But this will not ſerve (x) Epicarus a 
rough and hardy man : If he ſhall be s Phalaris bra- 
zen Bull, be will fay, Oh! how ſweet is this! How 
amconcern'd am I at all this! Is it-\weet:ro0?. Were 

[1 it 


# 
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it-roo little, if it be not better? But thoſe. very 
Perſons who deny Pain to he Evil, are not wont 
to ſay, that it is ſweet to any one to be put to 
Torture ; they fay tharit is rough, hard, otious, 
contrary to Nature, and yer not Evil. He who 
faith this 4s the only Evil, and the utmoſt of. all 
Evils, affirms, that a wiſe man. wonld. call it 
ſweet. I do not require of- you to ſpeak of Pain 
in the ſame Language as Epicurus doth of Pleaſare, 
who was himſelf, as you know, 2 great Voluptn- 
ary. Let him fay the ſame, with all my heart, m 
the Brazen Bull, as if be were. upon a Feather- 
Bed. I do not attribute to Wiſdom, ſo much 
ſtrength againſt Pain. -If perhaps it be ſufficient 
diſcharge of Duty, to bear ir patiently, I do not 
further demand that ſhe rejoyce at it. For with- 
out doubr, it is a fad thing, bitter, repugnant to 
Nature, difficult to be endur'd with any Patience. , 
( y ) Look on Philo&etes, who is to be pardowd + 
his groaning, for he had ſeen Hercwles on Oeta yell- 
ing through exceſs of Pains. The Arrows there- 
fore which he had receiv'd from Hercules, did then 
nothing. comfort hiry ; ; when 


(z) The Vipers Gall into his' Marrow ſhed, 
Had through his Bowel; griping Tortures bred. 


Then he roars out t eng for aid, defiring to 
dye. | 


(a) He!! down that Peek who doth mie throw, 
Into the bring Warves below 


_ Now, now i ; the belking ro 
The oO rey ' Soul confatha, | 


It 


c 
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* It ſeemeth a hard word, that he who is fo1t*d to 


roar out after this fort, ſhould nat be1n evil Eftate, 
and char very Evil too. 


F PTE In —_ >. _— 


te i. —— 
Let , _— —— 
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(x) Epicurus 4 rough and hardy man.) Spoken by way 
of Derifion; 'for he was ſoft and voluptuous: 

(y )” Look, on PhiloCtetes.] Hercules on Mount Octa is 
faid to have bequeath'd his Bow and Arrows to Philoferes ; 
he one day-heedlefly let fall an, Arrow on his Foot, which 
gave him-ſuch intoloratye anguiſh, that with his roaring he 
diſturb'd the Grecian Hoſt, then on their March towards 
FA He may be look'd upon AS 2 fit Emblem of the 

ti | 

: (2) The Vipers Gall.]. heſe and the following Verſes 
gia taken out of the Philofetes of Attivs, tranſlated out of 

acer The Arrows of Hercules were ſtrain'd with Poy- 
Bu ed upon them by Hy4ras, gnawing them,' when he 
emptied his Quiver into her Body. 

fa)' Ho! down' hat Peek] | Ubſſes, to:rid the Greciay 


| Camp of the Outgrys; of Philo@tetes, gets the Fleet to weigh 


Anchor, and leave him aſhore in Lemnos, where he got on 
a Rock to look aftex them ; and there took up his abode i in 
a Grot, "and lay bn a i Couch of Leaves. 


i” "EY 


C HA P. V IH. 
Hercules, 


UT look we upon Hecala himfelf, who-was 
then carried forth into Impatience thorough 
Pain ;. when he was upon acquiririg Immortality 
. by his very death. What Expreſſions doth he ttter 
in Sophocles, -in his Play'calPd Traohiniz# ? for when 
Deianira had made hiny'put on the Shirt (b) dip'd 
in the Cemtaure's Blood, and that had ſtuck to his 
Body, thus he faith, 
( 
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O-many labours hard to be recounted, 

Which this ſpent Soul and Body have. ſurmuinted ! 
Nor ſpightful Juno's ſpleen implacable, 

Nor [ad Euryſthets yrought me Jo much il, 

As one perverſe ill-natur'd Oeneus Seed, 

She hath enſnar'd me i a Helliſh Weed ; I 
Which cleavmg, rends. the fleſh away, which han 
' My tainted Liver, and exhauths my Veins; © 
Wanz/d to @ Skeleton, 1 my ſelf {urvzve, 

Wound, in an antious Cere-cloth, upi ave, 
No proud Foes hand, nor Earth-boru'Gyants force; 
No Centaure dealt theſe blows half Man, half Horſe ; 
No power of Greeks, -nafierce Barbaxian.bands,.. 
No Savages baniſhd to' rematefÞ Lands; 3. 
Whither I rov'd, ail harms to extermmate, 

But I to a Woman owe my ignoble Fate. 

Son, may thy Father all that Name engroſs, 

Nor to @ Mothers tougne(s quit my loſs, 

Go, hale her hither, with officicus hands ; 
Prove'which you value, her, or my 'commands. © 
On, tart nor, Son; ore thy arack*d Sive lament, 
Pity bims, Nations (ball our grief reſent. 

Alack! that Tſhould, like a'Girl, make nan, 

Who none &re (aw, m anguiſh vent @ groan, 

My manlike bravery thus anmaw'd and gone. 


ies 5 a 


(b) Dipd the Centaure's blood.] The Story of Neſſus 
may be known from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Engliſh'd and 
jlluſtrated/by Sardys 3 the Jealouſie of Deiqnira; the twelve 
Labourets of Hercules, and his being Deify'd after he had 
been burn'd on Oeta, whither the Reader is refer'd. 
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SECT. IX. 


OME hither, Son, ftand near, ſurvey with tears, 
DA ' The fleſhleſs Carcaſs thy torn Fatber 2wears ; 
All men behold; and thou that ruÞft the Sky, 
Luick bolt of Thunder at my head let fly. 
Now, no the grinding pangs my Bowels guide! 
Now ſpreads the Plague! O hands that once ry ne) : 
. O Back! O Breeft! O Arms with Muſcles ſwelÞd ! 
Wat it your Gripe that Nemeas Lyon held, 
Tall hug'd he roar'd moſt hideouſly, then dy'd ? 
This hand the dreadful Leona pacifyd. 
Tbx Centaur*s Horſe and Man in death did joyn, 
This quelÞd the Erymanthus rooting Swine ; 
This carry'd off from dark Tartarean Cell, 
In his own Cham the foaming Dog of Hell. 
This ſlaying th oft-twiſted Dragon did unfold, 
pr es _— _ _ that bore the Fruit of Gold, 
any like prize hath heen our Conqufring ſpoil ; 
Nor man &e yet could taunt he dd wel 


Nor can w2 now deſpiſe Pain, when we ſee 


Hergules himſelf fo impatient under it ? 


1 | 
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_ " a 4th. itn to tho _ 


SECT. X. 


. Prometheus. 


NTER next : eX/chylus, rot only a Poet, bur 

alſo Pythagorear ;, for ſo have we by Traditi- 

on. How doth Prometheus in him bear the Pain 

inflictedon him. for :(c). rhe Lemmzan Theft ; where- 

by Fire that is. now. become culiyary, was clan- 
deſtinely dealt amohg Mortals. | 


Which ſly Prometheus, did they ſay, 
From Heawn to Earth cleanly carvey, - 
And fer which bold attempt, ; 
He Ftands by Jove condeniv'd, 
An amends honourable to pay. 


Paying therefore this amercement, as he hangs 
faſtened to Mounc-Cavcaſus, he amtters theſe words. 


Ye Race of Titans, to us near allyd, 
Born of bigh Heaw/n, behold your Kinſman tyd 
Torough Rocks, as a Crew of Seamen binds 
Their Ship, for fear of night and boiſterous Winds ; 
Here hang in Chains, I by Joves ſtritt command;, 
To which obſequicus Vulcan lent his band:: 
He, cruel Artiſt, did my quick limbs nail, 

. With piercmg Staples to this helliſh Goal, 
When the third Execution day appears, 
Jove*s Bird, my Breaſt, with crocked Talons tears ; 
nd my ſhorn entrails, with ſharp Beak dewours, 
So with fat Liter gory'd, aloft he fOrr's ; 


Wks 
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Youks through wide Heasn aloud, then ſtoops again; 
: Hind, as foe: foaks-my warm-bloods 2ags ber Train. 
My Lroer, when recruited, ſoon ſhe ſpyes, erty 
And keen upon the illog Very fire 
Thus I my own tormentimg feed, 
And lromg ftill, with imward anguiſh bleed. 
Nor can 1 with Jove's Chains you ſee oppreF, 
Chaſe the Soul-gnawing Harpſie from my Breaſt. 
Thee ani Loy pro £0 Ws [14314 
'Bur angry Jove doth this bold Prayer deny. - | 
Now Sa Hg Periods hawwe'gone round, + 
"Whilſt ors my Boſors 1 ſuſt din 3his wound : 
"| hence the Greeſe' molten by the Sun diſtills, - - 
Upon the Stones of the Caucaſean Hills, 


/ —_ lt. Ads 
"Y th. 
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(c ) \fbe Lembian Thefe.] When Fupiter had in anger 
remov'd fire from: ifhen, Promethens is: ſaid to have ſtolen it 
from Heaven ; avid fot.that Fadt ito haye been by Jupiter 
condemn 'd to be chain to Caucaſus, and there expoſed to 
the rendings of an Eagle. In } s was ſaid to be the 
Forge of Vulean; and Prometheus . is fabled to, have diftri- 
ved amongft nith;: the 'knowledye- of | Mechanical Arts, 
which Js they! eonoern, /workingtim. Metals, are perform'd 
by Fire. The Moral of the Eagle, is Remorſe of Con- 

cience. el. TR 
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SEC T. xt. . 
Digs againſt the Phets) O/ - by 


| Tis a awd martor therefore, far us not ta pro- 

+ nounce a man in:theſe Circumſtances muferas!: 
ble z;- and if he be PI OAS Pain PITT 2 
quently be evik. + 

(4) S. You do bickevds briog Arguinentsin' my. 
favour, but thatl ſhall examine:anan; in the mean 
time, (e) where had you. thoſe: Verſes? for tre-. 

' member not to have met with them before. 
M. 1 will tell you truly, for it is a proper que- 
ſtion; do you not ſee thar I have litele-ro: do? , 
'$. What of that f'© | 20008 

M. You have hee), 1 yppoſe, i in, the Philoſs- 

phers Schools, when you were at Athens. _,, i 
'S. I bave ſo, and with greas- atisfaCtion. . 

*' AZ, You muſt" needs: then- mark,» though there: 
were none at that time very fluent, yer that Verſts- 
were mix'd with "ipelr iſcourſe... 

S., Yes, .and many,too by Dionyſius t the Stack. ||, ; 

;M. You fay- right 5 but he would repeat they: 
as! 4/-School-boy doth his Leſſon, 'withour any+di- 
ſtniftion of what was proper of elegant. '(f) Phjlb' 
obſerv'd both the due number, ang&choe Pieces, 
and; would. apply-:them'. n-'rþeig QzOpEr place. 
Therefore ſince I have taken:to.thisStrof ceclaim- 
ing, as it were for I old Age, l am much con- 

+ Verfant, in our Poets; butif they, ' where de- 
ficient, I tranſlate many things my. {ghpycof, Greek, 


that the Latin Tongue 'might noragebehind in; 
any 
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any ſort of Ornaments in this kind of Diſputations. 


Rut do you ſte”(g) what miſchief Poets do? for. 


they bring upon the Stage Perſons of a brave Cha- 
racter lamenting, they ſoften our Spirits ; then ſo 
laſcious are they, as not only to be read by us, 

talſo gotten by heart. Thus when over and above 
#ll breeding at home, a ſedentary and ſoft life, the Poets 
come in with their Charms alſo, they emaſculate the Soul. 
Therefore 'Plato did. well,: ro diſmiſs chem our of 
the State which he modelPd, when he enquir'daf- 


ter the-ſound beſt Policy, and beſt order'd State. 
of a Commonwealth. (+4) But we now, as fetch-. 


ing'onr Education from Greece, read and learn 


theſe: rhings from our Child-hood.; we account this 


Gentile Breeding'and Scholarſhip. 


IF 


& ) You do hitherto bring Arguments in my favour] Theſe 
; Inſtances allow'd by popular applauſe, +he/ alledges' againſt 
the Epricureans, who affirm'd Pain to be, (weet. - Theſe 
oyer-ſ{train the Matter, a Notion abhorrent from Nature 
and the common Senſe of Mankind. | Therefore ſufficiently 
run down by Stories, pottically . amplify'd and approv'd 'b 
the Vidgar;z howeyer the caſe: on the-other fide upah at ju 
eſtimate be hereig too far relax'd. -/, +, 
(e) Where had you theſe Verſes.) The Greek, he ſaid. 


before, were of Z/chyl:s, in his other Promzeheus, not that” 


whichis extant 3 and the Lars ones are 1o properly &x- 
prefs'd, as that he was loth poſterity ſhould: be ignorant he 
was the Author of them. _ So true js that: judgment I think 
of Quintzlan, that Tully was a Poet comparable- to the bett 
of his Age; contrary to the vulgar Conception about him 


grounded, 1 ſuppoſe; upon the cenſure of the Satyrift, 
which yet ſhowli be- reſtrain'd' to 'that by-word of his', 


noted as well for he Matters, being invidious as the-clench' 
ungrateful. - -.-- / | wy TV 
({) Philo, obſepv'd both the due number, and choice pieces, 
and would apply tht in their proper place.] The Artitice of 
Tully, C Whik he Tearn'd from Philo) is admirable, * for here 
ttenting of a millifcholy Subject, he chears up the Reader 


with 
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with large Portions of Poetry, as if he were at an Enterlude 
or Beſides theſe fabulous or heroical Inftinces of 
Pain and Impatience, like: Objedts,-or-Coloflick 
Statues, preſent to the Fancy a clearer view of the Paflion 
in all its parts, and raiſe admiration with delight. 

(g) Phat miſchief Poers do.) ;- Here is a grave Digreflion 
againſt the Poets, not giving true meaſures of Honor. Plato 
gave them leave to depart with good words, whom Cicero 
commends for it. Indeed what Conceptions of God did 
the Epicks deliver 2 what boiſterous Humors do the Trage- 
\ dians vent? the Lyricksare often incentives to Luft and Lux- 
 ury, Which they recommend with melody -of ' Voice-and 
Inſtruments. Poetry muſt 'conform to the Age upon which 
it depends, and'pleafeth fordits'likeneſs. | But Comedy ſtill 
reſembleth the moſt miſguided part of Mankind. , Sq that 
the 'wiſeſt Philoſophers have, preſcrib'd the Poets to be read 
with more.thayn ordinary caution, and ſttong correctives of 
the ill qualities lurking in them. *. ('. 

(h) But we, now, as ftithing our Education from Greece. ] 

It was modiſh/ with the Romans, at that time; to train up ' 
their Children-carly to Greek, and they begun at.the Poets. 
Therefore Quzntzlian maketh reading the Poetry part of the 
Grammarians Province, whereas expoundiug' Orations be- 
long'd to the” Maſter of Rhetorick. Thus was Cicero firſt 
enter'din his'Studies, Uy. Archias:a Grecian apt Poet,, This 
wasini'Practice after the taking Greece, and acquaintance 
with the;more polite literature of that Nation. , .. _ 
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! ' Againſt ſome Heterodox Philofaphers. 


PT wiy Are we 361), Wirh Poets?” there have 
) been-found Philalophers, Teachers of Verrue, 
who'have uffirm'd Pain. to..be; the. greataſt Eyil. 
But you 7 ones man, when.'you-had:but a little 
before declar'd thar'to'be'yorir thoughe; upon the 
queſtion barely put by me, whether” greater than 
Diſhonour;; at the-very. word fell, off from! your 
opitijon.” I put Bpicurns whe very: fame gueliion; 
1e Will juftifie it, that'aſmaH Pain is greater Evil 
thanthe grearelt DifhonoitBecartſe inthe/Difhon- 
our it ſelf there isn0 Ev1l, une Pains, Effie upon 
it. - Now Whar-Pain-doth emu upon Evicgus,when 
he maketh ſich Aﬀertion, more diſboponrable 
than which, T cannot expe&#hy thing-from @ Phi- 
loſopher. So that you have ſecurd me, when 
you reply*d, that you eſteem*d Diſhonour a greater 
Evil than Pam; for do but keep to this, you will 
have a Rule how far we ſhould {trive againit Pain ; 
for it is not ſo much the Queitiin, whether Pain be evil 
or not, as the buſineſs to fortifie the mind againſt impa- 
tience under Pain. (1) The Stoicks bring little Ar- 
guments to prove it not to be evil, as though it. 
were a-Conteſt about words, and no real concern. 
Zeno, Why do you impoſe upon me ? for when the 
thing that ſeems terrible to me, you affirm to have 
no ill nitatall; I am caught, and defire to know 
how that which 1 judge moſt miſerable, ſhould nor 
be ſo nach as evil: Nething, faith he, is evil, = 
W 


-v 
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what is baſe and vitions. Nay, now you triffle again ; 
I know that Painis no lewdnefs. Forbear teaching 
me that, teach me this, that it is indifferent, whe- 
therlam in Pain or not in Pain. There is no diffe- 
rence at all, faith he, in order to happineſ;, which is 

acl inVertue ale ; but yet it is to be refund. Why 
0? It is rough, unnatural, hard to be endur'd, litter, 
grievous. 


——. 


————_ —_—_— 
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(i) The Stoicks bring little Arguments to prove it nat. #0 be 
evil.) Cicero having confuted the Epicureans, who, contra- 
ry to their own Principles, in a Bravado gave ont, that they 
counted Pain pleaſant, or at the worſt but indifferent ; 'now 
attacks the Stoicks, who thought it indeed offenſive, but 
not evil, becauſe not morally evil : this Reſtriftion of the 
term he doth not allow, becauſe in common acceptation it 
is of larger import. Then ſatisfieth them with affiguing a 
di t definition of the term, Evil, according to the re- 


ceived Senſe. Yet withall, he allows it comparatively to 


bear no proportion with diſhoneſty ; ſo that forfeiture of 
Honor and Conſcience in the leaſt, is infinitely worſe than 
ſuffering the greateſt Pain. Then diſmiſſeth the Cauſe, as a 
meer Controverſie about words. Here he bears the Perſon 


of a moderate Per;parerick. 


pI $$ Y —w— 
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SECT. XIIL 


Pain muſt not betray us to indecent Carriage. 


HIS is command of Langnage, to be able ro 
expreſs in ſuch variety of Terms, that which 


we commonly call in one word Evil.You define,bur 


remove not my Pain, when you fay it 1s rough, 
preternatural, and aimoſt intolerable ; nor do you 


I 2 ſpeak 
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ſpeak any untruth ; but you that boaſt in words, 
{ſhould not ſhrink in the trial ; /ce nothing a good 
but what is honourable , nothing evil, but what baſe. 
This is rather to wiſh what we would have ; then 
.to inform what is. The better and truer Deciſion 
Were, . that whatſoever Nature abborreth, is to be reck- 

ond among things evil ; what it covets among the good. 
This being laid down for a Maxim, and all Con- 
tention about words , remov*d nevertheleſs, ſo 
much will that exce!l which they rightly embrace, 
Which we call. honourable, honeſt, and comely, 
which we ſometimes compriſe under the” general 
name of. Vertue, that all other the reputed Goods 
of the Body and* Fortune appear but little and 1n- 
conſiderable. Nor can any. one Evil, no nor if all 
avere brought together into one place, be comparable with 
the Evil of diſhoneſty. Wherefore C&) it, what you 
_ - granted in the beginning, Diſhonoar be worſe than 
Pain, Pain is of no force at all; for whilſt you ſhall 
think it mean and unmanly to ſigh, howl, lament, 
| to' be dejeted, melancholly, impatient; then 
will Dignity, then Honour, then Decency preſent 
themſelves before you ; and you look ſtedfaſtly on 
them and. reſtrain your ſelf: Pain truly will give 
way to Vertue, and be enfeebled by the afluming 
Courage : For either there 1s no Vertue, or all Pam is 
to be ſlighted. Would you have it that there is any 
Prudence, without winch no Vertue can be ſo 
muchas underlitood ? Now what think. you of her ? 
will ſhe ſutter you to do any thing, 1o as to take 
Pains to:1o purpoſe ? Wyl Temperance permit you 
to be 1mmoderate in any thing? Can Juftice be 
. obſerv*d by him, who for grievouſneſs of Pain, re- 
_ veals Secrets,(/) bewrays Complices, and abandons 
_ many Duties? What for Fortitude ? how will you 
. anſwer herand her Attendants,” Bravery of Spirit, 


Gravity, . 
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Gravity, Patience, Contempt of the World? While 
you afflit your ſelf, are heartleſs, and make a 
piteous moan, ſhall you hear, Oſtout man: while 
you demean your ſelf after ſich manner, none 
will call yon ſo much as man. Valoyr therefars 
muſt be parted with, or Grief buried. 


 — 


——— —  — 


(k) If, what you granted in tbe beginning, Diſhonour be 
worſe than Pain.) Tully hath certainly gain'd the Point, by 
the ſhort and ready anſwer ,of the ingenuous Youth, ac- 
cording to the common Nation that Mankind undebauchd, 
hath of true Honor, the end to- which we were ordain'd, 
and meaſure of our Actions. J 

(1) Bewrays/Complices.] Where King-killing is account- 
ed an Herojcal Vertne, there muſt concealing of Accom- 
plices paſs for an Act of Perfection. This looks ſnſpici- 
ouſly upon the Conſpiracy of Brutus; though it may have 
regard to that of Zeno Eleates afterwards mention'd,” which 
former might influence the latter. 


——— 
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SECT. XIV. 
=——mMuſt be oppoſed with C OUrage, * 


( | 
T/ NOW you therefore, rchat if you looſe a Sil-. 
ver Cup, the reſt of your Plate may be ſafe ; 
but if you looſe one Vertue, (although (>) Vertue 
cannot be loſt ; but (n) if you confeſs there is one 
Vertue that you have not) it will follow that you 
haye none? Can you therefore fay, that he is a 
Valiant man, or of a gallant Spirit, or Grave, or 
Patient, or that he deſpiſeth the World, either that 
Philottetes----(for I had rather learn from'yow; bat 
he to be ſure 'is not yaliant) who herb in a damy 
Grot on bed of Leaves ; PAT ops 
7 SEERETI0 
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[Who yelling, roaring, bellowing, with deep Groans, 
Mabah the touclPd Rocks reverberats WY 04735. 


I do not deny Pain to be Pain, for what need 
elſe were there of Fortitude? but I ſay it may be 
ſuppreſgd by Patience, if there be any ſuch Vertue 
as Patience ; if there be none, why do we magnihe 
Philoſophy? or why do. we value our ſelves in 
being denominated from her? Pain doth prick: 
why ? let it goad you, If youhe defencelefs, offer 
your Throat; but, (o) if you be fenc'd with 
Armour of Yulcans making, that is, with Fortitude, 
(7) make reſiſtance. For unleſs you do fo, this 

uatdian of your Dignity will abandon you utter- 
ly. The Cretan Laws, which either Jupiter himſelf 
made, (q) or Mines, agreeable to fove's will, as 
, the Poets deliver, (r). and thoſe alſo of Lycurgae, 
incur their Youth to labours, to Hunting, Racmg, 
Hunger and Thir#t, Freezing, Sweltring ; the (/') 
Children at Sparta are fo diſciplin*d at the Altar, 
that rwuch bloo s ont of their Bodies ; ſometimes 
aiſo, as I heard, when I was there till they fell 
down dead? None of theſe ever cry*d our, or ſo 
much as ferch*'d a Groan. What then? ſhall not 
Men be able to bear what Children have been able 
to bearz what Cuſtom can effe(t, ſhall not Reaſon 
etfect the fame ? 


” & FEELS WW 1 FY 


—— 


( m)"Pertue chmot be loft.) Perſeverance in Vertue, was 
by the genuine- Stocks aſſerted to the wiſe man, as an efſen- 


tiat Property” to his Happineſs, Cleanthes held, that Vertue «IP 


cannot: oſt, if it be true; oF 

(n) J,y9p anfeſ there 1s ne Vertae that you have not, it will 
follow that you have none.) Anothec Property of Vertue, 
that it is uniform. The inward Man hath'an entireneſt of Parts. 


(0) If 
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(0) If you be fenced with Armour of Vulcan's making.) 
A third Property of true Vertue, known by the Author, 
not of | Forge ; it "1s an-whote-Armour-of Gods 
making. He alludes to the Panophy or Sutr-ofarmonr mn 
Homer, related to have been made for Achilles by Vulcan. 

(p) Mike reſiſtance} . THefirfh direction to Patience, 
is - _ habit of er wur of ; 1]: Miauthe Le 

q1 Or Minds ls ro Jove's wih.] - Ms W- 
giver of the puoplrfarey for A years to h keld'Core 
reſpondence with Jupiter. -Fhe firſt Example that: Pain is 
ſuperable, and both out and Body are hardened by Patience. 


; (7) 4 19/6. atfo of Lycurgus-] _ Lycurgus living about 
* the cdl a ot £ the deferuction of Trey and buyd- 
| ing of Rome, travelled into Cirer, then Egypr, afterwards 
conſulted the Defphick Oracle; ſo gave Laws to-hiy Coun 
"wherein he trained np Youth to all hard{hip,. Active and 

Paſfire Valour, Archery, with ather bodily wore A 

further Example of the Power of being bred Hardthip, 
in di Ipoſin to Courage. : LORIE, 

(1) Children at Sparta are ſo diſciplin'd avthe Alzar.) On 
a certain _ of the year, Children werg ſcoyrg'd.at, the 8 
Temple of Diana 4, Whoſe: Image was conveyed away 
from the Taurick Cher/oneſs, by Oreſtes and Pugenie, and » 
there plac'd, In this Exerciſe, he who held out longeſt . * 
was called Victor. at the Altar, and fome were beaten even 
to death. Thus did that Idol ftill delight in humang bloods 
what Cicero ſaith he heard whehi he: was at Sparta, of ſome 
Boys there whip'd to death; that Pluearch, an. Age aftey, 
confirms that he had ſeen; ſo much is the World engag'd 
to that Religion, which hath freed it from thoſe inbnmane 
Superſtitions. 
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+210: SECT. XV. 
Iniring to labour, dipyerl the Mind to a pa- 
tient enduring of Fain. 


"PORE is ſome difference between Labour - 
and Pain; they border indeed, but yet ſome- 
what differ. Labour is. an employment of Body or 
Mind, in the diſcharge of ſome toilſom Work or 
Office. But Pai is a rough motion in the Body, 
ungrateful to the Senſes. The Greeks, whoſe Lan- 
guage 1s more Copious than ours, call both by one 
Name. For induſtrious men, they call Pains-taking- 
mien; we more properly Laborious ; for it is ane 
thing to labour, another thing to be pain'd. Greece 
ſometimes at a loſs for words, though thon think- 
eſt thy ſelf always to abound in them. It is one 
thing, I fay, to be in Pain, another to-take Pains. 
C. Marius was in Pain, when his ſwellings in the 
Veins of his Feet Were cut. He took Pains when 
he marcl'd in ſweltry weather ; yet there is alſo 
ſome likeneſs between them, for (# ) the being ac- 
cuſtons'd to labour, renders the enduring of Pain leſs dif- 
ficult. Upon this ground they who made the Plat- 
forms of Commonwealths in Greece, provided, that 
the Bodies of young men ſhould be hardened by Labour. 
(s) Theſe the Spartans extended to. Women alſo, 
whith mother States are treated with all tenderneſs, 
and kept within doors to ſave their Beauties. Now 
after the Ordinance of their Law-giver. 


The 
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The js Spartan Laſſes, ſuch nice Breeding ſli 

Who m Sun, Duſt, 'and Toil, take more bole 

To Rum, Swim the Eurotas, Foes Orecome, 
Than in Barbarians Pride, a fruitful Womb. 


Therefore with theſe laborious” Exerciſes, Pain 
doth alſo ſometimes intermingle. They are thruſt, 
ſmitten, flung, and they fall.' So that the very 
labour doth bring a ER inſenſibility over the 
Pain. 


_—_ 


— — —% 


) The being accuſtomed to labour, ends the 
of | AL5 leſs ds ne] A*ſecond diretion for the acquiring 
Patience under Pain, isan early habit af Pains taking. 

(u) This the Spartans extended to Women alſo.] Lycurgus 
ordained that Boys and Girls ſhould promiſcuouſly wreitle 
in their Courts for Exereife. Plato in his Politicks much , 
inclmable to the __—_ allows the ſame-upon Suppoſttion, 
that the Vertues both of Men and Women are the ſame ; 
which notwithſtanding the Offices.of both Sexes are diffe- 
rent, and ſo ſhould be their Education, 


Ea * 


—_— —_— 


dECT, XVI. 
The. Power of Exerciſe, 


(w)N, | Ow-for Souldiery,. I mean our own, not 

that of the Spartans, whoſe March is in 
Tune, tv the ſound of the Pipe, and who uſe na 
incentive to Engagement, (x) without Anape#ts. 
Our Train'd-Bands it is manifeſt, firſt, whence they 
receive jheir Denomination ; then, what labour do 
they 
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they undergo? how great in their March? to 
carry more than a Fortnights Proviſien; to cagry 
their neceffary Baggage; to carry Paliſades : for 
Buckler, /Sword, Helmet, opr menccount no more 
a burden, than Breaſt, Armes and Hands. - For 
they ay, that rhe pieces of Armour are a Souldiers 
Limbs,” which are all carried 1o titely, that if oc- 
cafion offers, they can fling away thei Baggage, 
and ſtahd to their Arms, as though they were zeady 
with their bare Limbs to make oppoſition. What 
means the training of Legions? what means the 
running, the ſhouting at the onſet? how laborious 
1s it? { hence cometh thar Spirit m Batrails, 
prepared to receive Wounds. Bring me a Souldier 
of Itke Courage, that hath not been exerciſed ; he 
will feery a Woman. Such difference is there he. 
tween a freſh and veteran Army; as we have 

. found by experience, the Age of new-liſted Soul- 
' Miers is ordinarily better; but, to endure labour, de- 
ſpiſe Wornds, euftom teacheth. Nay, we often ſee 
men carried out of the Battle wounded ; and then 
this raw and unpractis'd. Souldier, at never (© 
flight a Wound, to make moſt lamentable out- 
crys ; but the experienc'd and old-beatef one, and 
for that reaſon more Valiant, looking far a Chi- 
purgion to dreſs hin, faith, 


Patroclus, I here your helping bands require, 
Leaſt, Ithrough Wounds, E inſulting Foes expire ; 
Nor can my bleeding any ways be ft aid, 
Unleſs by your better" skill, death be delaid. 

or numerous mainyd, all C _ bands foreſt all ; 
Nor is there room a an Hoſpir \ 


- 
4 
o 


(w) New 


ad WAS we 2 fe A 
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{'w.) Note for Seuldiery.} A third direQtion to the acqui» 


ring Patience, is Ex 4 z this is exemplified in Souldiers. 
G x) Without Anapeſts:} As Taratant, taratant, Haratantara, 


a——_u. Toto rd. Atl. a —_ dk 


Re —_ © A — 
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SECT. XVII. 


(y TE muſt be Eury plus, an old beaten Soul- 

dier, when he rg ſo long under 
Pain, ſee how far he is from giving a mean ſpirited 
pitriful anſwer, rhar he alledgeth a Reaſon, why he 


ſhould bear it patiently. 


Who another doth a mortal blow intend, 
Muft know, like band lift up, him to offend. 


Patyoclus will, Itrow, carry him in, and reſt him 
on a Pallate, that he may dreſs his' Wound, if he 
had wer Hurnanity. Bur I ſee no ſuch matter, for 
heis askingnews of the Fight. 


P. Tell me, how do the Greeks the Field maintain ? 
The Day goeth harder than words can explain. 


P. Ceaſe then, and dreſs your Wound. 


Though Eurypylus ſhould have been able, yet 
fopus could not. 


When by HeCtor's Fortune our fierce Battle ford; 


And what follows he relateth, being all the while 
in Pain, 


Y: 
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$9 ungovernable is. Military Glory in a man of 
Honour. Shall therefore an old Soldier be able to. 
do this, and ſhall not a Scholar and Wiſe man be 
able fo to do? Nay this may better, and that not 
a little. But hitherto I ſpeak but of the Cuſtom of 
Exerciſe, I am not yet come to Reaſon and Wiſdom. 
(z) Weak old Women oftentimes go without eat- 
ing two or three days together ; do but with-hold 
Meat one day from a Wraſtler, he will cry out 
upon Olympian Jupiter ; the ſame to whoſe Honor 
he ſhall rnertith himſelf. He will cry he cannot 
bear it; Great is the Power of Cuſtom : Huriters keep 
all night abroad'm Froft and Snow ; endure. the 
being ſtarv*d on the top of bleak Mountains: from 
the ſame Cuſtom is it, that taoſe who Cuff with 
Whorlebats, though batter'd black and blew,never 
ferch*d a groan. But why do I mention theſe Ma- 
Ohe of Exerciſe, who eſteem*d a Prize won at the 
4 Games, as honourable as was the Roman 
Iſhip of old ? Fencers, men either Bank-ronts, 
Or Conſlſip of what gaſhes do they put up ? how 
do they that are taught 'true Play, chooſe rather 
to receive a ſlaſh, than unbandſomly to decline it ? 
how often is it apparent, that they deſire nothing 
mor?, than to content either their Patron, or the- 
People; when they are even flaſt'd all over, they 
ſend to their Lords to enquire their Pleaſires, whe- 
ther they have given them<ontent, that they were 
willing to fight it out to the laſt. What Fencer of 
any Courage, groan'd in the Combat? who ever 
chang*d his colour? who, not only ſtood, but even 
fell indecently ? . who, after he had laid himſelf 
down, when he was bidden to. lye fair for his 
deaths-wound, ſhrunk his Neck in? Such Power 
latch Exerciſe, Training, Cuſtom. . . Shall rherefors 
this Ability be attainable by Y 


b Oices, at Funerals,” ind at» extraofdinary Shows. -1 
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\ | "4 Bull Slave, fit to be back'd and hew/d. : 


And fhall a man, born to Glory, have any part 
of his Soul ſo neſh, as that he cannot confirm it 
wth Exercifing, and with Reaſon? (a) The Iook- 
ing upon Fencers playing a Prize, 1s wont to be 


' accvunted by ſome, Cruel and Inhumane, and I 


know not but it may be ſo, as it is now uſed. Bur 
when Malefaftors fought it our at the Swords 
point, perhaps the Ear might find many braver 
Lefures, but the Eyes could never receive any 
Inſtraftion more fortifying againſt. Pain and 


'Death. | 


- 


—_— 


(yy) Thx muſt be Enrypylus.] - Eurjpylus the Son of Eue- 
mon; a {ding of' the Greeks, Wo fhot by 4lexander 
(that is Pars) into the Thigh, ſo'that'the Arrow broke in 
the Wound; he comes limping out of the Battle, and meets 
Pargeles, between whom this Diſcourſe. is made toypaſs; 
the ground of it is taken from the eleyenth [ad of Homer, 

(2) Weak old Women.) Farthet Inſtafices of the Power 


of Exerciſe; alſo in Hunters, . Cuffers- with Whotlebats, 


Fencers. , SAI <6 90 | 
(a) The looking upon Fencers playing 4; Prize, 4 wout zobe 
accounted, by fſome,.. Cruel and Inbumgne.], .T o take pleaſuge-in 
Bear and Bull-baiting, in Cock-tighting, in ſetting Dogs 
one upon another, are no Inditations''ef a tnoderate and 
gentle Temper. However it may gratihe the ira(cible part 
wherein we neareſt approach-to the'wild-beaſt;3bur-to 
purchaſe the pleaſure of ſhowiug, :or !{egug_.,men {lath avd 
mangle men, is little better than a Suþornation of, Murtger. 
The Art of Defence is noble, bit not in a pr6cur'd Aﬀarft, 
nor in turning it onthe Oftt..hve, The old Romans Werr to 
tranſported with fondneſs for this Recreation, 'asthey Jndg 
it, that they built ſtately Aimnphiitheaters: in djverte parts of 


: the Empire, to | accommodate the Spectators; they .cxbi- 


bited many Matches of Fencers. at their entrance upon 
Mis 
daily 
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daily Carnage pamper'd the Humour-of that Martial People, 
but the Practice was condemn'd by the ſober Heathen, for 
- bid by the Church to her Followers, reproved by the Fathets;--- 
and at laft condemnetl by the Chriſtian Emperors. | 


SECT. XVIII. 
===-opf Reaſon. 


Have ſpoken to. Exerciſe, Cuſtom, and Pra- 
4 Ctice; come now let us conſider as to Reaſon, 
unleſs you have any thing to offer againſt whar 
hath been delivered. | 
S, Do you think I would interrupt you? I 
' would not have had you made this donbt, your 
| _ doth ſo powerfully induce me to ke- 
eve. | 
M. Whether therefore Pain be evil or not, let 
the Stoicks look to that ; who by certain captions 
and nice Arguments, ſich as no ways reach home 
to the Senſes, wonld ſeem to demontitrate that 
Pain, is not evil. | Be it what it -will for Quality, 
T think it is not for quantity ſo great as it ſeems to 
be; and Ido affirm, that men are more vehement- 
ly ſtruck with the falſe appearance and concepti- 
on of it, than they reaſonably ought to be; and 
(5) that its whole fmart is tolerable. Where then 
{houldI take the beginning? ſhonld I touch briefly 
upon the Matters which I have already ſpoken, 
that ſo my Diſcourſe may proceed more intelligt- 
bly. This therefore 'is agreed .upon among all, 
not only the learned but unlearned too, that it 1s 
the parc of men Valiant, and Gallant, and Prune, 
. ar 


Er] 
co the World, to bear Pain 
Bi: hgh who dit'not A 
who'did thus 'bear ic, worthy -of Praiſe. | What 
therefore is both requir'd of the Valiant; and Com 
mended in them when it is perfornd; either to 
fear that when it is coming, or to. faint under” it 
when it is come; how can that otherwiſe. choſe; 
than be baſe and difhonourable? Now conſider; 
when aff right Diſpoſitions of the mind be called 
Vertues, whether thar be not a name improperly. 
ap liable to all: bnr whether all be not nam'd 
frorh that one diſpoſition which excells the reſt: 
For thanlineſs is call'd from man; but fortitude 35 
rhe maſt manly Vertve, whoſe two principal Offices 
area contempt of Death and Pain: let ustherefore 
pur theſe in Practice, if we would be vertuous or 
rather Men; for Manlineſs; which denomimarerh 
the other Vertues, hath borrowed its name-from 
man. | 


y HT 


———— — > ah 4 _— 4 


| wed + b) That its whole ſmart s rolerable.] He induces to Px- 


tience, becauſe Pain is not ſo grievous as is-conceited 3 it 
is the object of Fortitude,. and matter of Praife. 


A A — 4 — 
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SE CT. XIX. 
The direttion of Epicurus impratticable, 


you will enquire perhaps, but how ſhonld we 
come to deſþiſe Pain; and a good queſtion 


"tis, for Philoſophy prerends to preſcribe Reme- 


"tes" in ſich caſe. Here cometh Epicurns, he no 


cunning 
v 
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cunning Fellow, but rather ys honeſt man, ad- 


viſed to the beſt of his Skill ht Pain, faith he. 
Now who is it that faith this ? Why he that affirms 
Pain to be the greateſt Evil: not very conſiſtently : 
let us hear on, . If Pain be at the higheſt, ſaith he, 
#. muſt needs be ſhort. Say me thoſe wordsover again, 
for-] do not underſtand what you mean by the 
higheſt, nor what by being ſhort. The bigbeſt, chan 
which nothing is higher ; ſhort, than whic nothing i is 
ſhorter. 1 deſpiſe the greatneſs of that Pain, from 
which the ſhortneſs of time will releaſe me almoſt 
as ſoon as it ſhall come ; butif the Painbe ſo great 
as was that of Phyloctetes, it ſeems to me colfler. 
ably great, but yet not at the higheſt ; tor nothing 
aketh bur che Feet; the Head, rhe Sides, theLungs 
might, all the Parts might. Therefore 1t is far 
from the higheſt Pain: Therefore, ſaith he, long Pain 
| bath mure pleaſure mn. it than trouble. Now cannot ] 
ſay, that a mar of his Reputation is without com- 
mon Senſe, but I-think we are mock'd by him': 
The Pain which 1s at the higheſt (and I ſuppoſe it 
at the. higheſt, although there may be one ten 
Atomes greater) I do nor preſently affirm ,it. muſt 
be ſhorr, -and can inttance in many ſufficient men, 
that for very many vears have , been tor mented 
with the Gaur; bur this wary Perſon never de- 
fiech either the greatneſs of the Pain, or ſhortnels 
of Time; ſo that I may come to know what he 
means by the higheſt in Pain, what ſhort in Time. 
Let us therefore leave him, faying nothing to any 
purpoſe, and let us oblige him to conftets, that the 
remedy againſt Pain, is not to be expected from 
'bim, who ſhall hold Pain to'be the greateſt -of 
Evils. - Let the fame Perfon in tus Collick, Stgne, 
and Strangury, ſet never ſo good a Face on -the 


. matter, Elſewhere therefore muſt Cure be fought, 
| an 


I, Ah ts - +. wo Bo 
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and eſpecially if we enquire what is moſt ſuitable, 
of thoſe who judge that which is honourable, to be the 
chiefeſt good ;, what is baſe, the chiefeſt evil. In their 
preſence you will not dare to keep a groaning, 
and make a diſturbance; for in their Language, 
Valour it ſelf will thus addreſs to you. 


SECT. XX. ' 


| Vertue exhorting perſonated. 

ILL you, when you ſee Children at Lacc- 
demon, young men at Olympia, Barbarians 
in the Amphitheater receive the ſevereſt Strokes, 
and put them up quietly, will you, I fay, upon 
the leaſt ail, cry out like a Woman 2 Will you not 
bear it with Conſtancy and Calmneſs ? Itis intoler- 
able, Nature cannot brook it; theſe are words ; 
Children endure ic - for love of Glorv, others en- 
dure it for ſhame, many our cf tear, and yer do 
we apprehend, that Nature cannot itand under 
that which is endar'd by ſo many, and in ſo many 


places? Now ſhe is fo far {rom not abiding it, that 


ſhe even req uireth it : For (be hath vothing more Cx- 


. Cellent, nothing ſhe more deſireth than Honour, than 


Praiſe, than Dignity, than Deceacy of Demeanour. By 
theſe ſeveral Names I mean one and the ſame 
thing ; but [ uſe ditferent Expreſſions, that I may 
make it out with the greateſt plainneſs. Now my 
meaning 1s, that, to be far the choicelt good tor 
man, which is to be choſen for its own ſake, as 
procceding from Vcrtue, or plac init, afd is in 
Its own Nature praiſe-worthy ; which 1 would 

RK IOONncr 
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ſooner call his only, than not his chief good. And 
as this hath been faid of Honour, ſo muſt the con- 
trary of Baſeneſs : Nothing goeth ſo much to the Heart, 
m—_—_ carrieth that Antipathy with it, nothing is ſo un- 


ſuitable to man's Dignit os which, if you be tho- 
fo 


roughly perſwaded of, for at firſt you yielded it 
to be your judgment, chat there was more evil in 
Diſhonour than in Pain ; it remains that you go- 
vern your ſelf; alchough chis be a pretty odd Ex- 
preſſian, as if the ſame Man confiſted of two ; 
The one the Governour, and the other the Go- 
verned; yetit is handſomly enough ſaid. 


_— — 


" 


a 


SECT. XXI. 


The manner of ſubduing our Afﬀedtions to Rea» 


ſon. 


OR the Soul is diſtributed into two parts , 
whereof the one partaketh of Reaſon, the 
other is Irrational : when therefore 1t 1s enjoyr'd, 
that we ſhould govern ourſelves, the Senſe of the 
Injunction is, that our Reaſon ſhould reſtrain our 
Paſlion. There 1s 11 the Souls of all men, ina man- 
ner, naturally ſexnewhat laſche, mean, low-ſpi- 
n" ited, in a ſort emaſculate and feeble ; were there 
notaing elſe, man would be the moſt deformed 
Chir o in the W orld; but Reaſon the Lady and Em- 
preſs of all things, is at hand to help; which bearing 
1Þ on her own ſtrength, and advancing farther, 


, becometh, at length, accompliſ'd Vertne. The 


man, therefore, muſt take care that this may 
rule that part of the Soul which ought to obey. 
How 
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How ſhould it do that, ſay you? why, as a Lord 


his Slave, as a" General his Souldier, as a Parent 
his Child. If that ſoft and tender part of the Soul, 
which I called Laſche, ſhall give it ſelf over to 


effeminate Lamentations and Tears ; letit be bound 
and ſecur'd by the guards of Friends and Allys. 


For we often ſee Perſons aw*d by Shame, 2vho could not 
be wrought upom by any Reaſon. Theſe, therefore, 
like Slaves, let us bind in Chains, and: keep under 
ard; but thoſe who. have ſome ſteadineſs, but 
et are not of the ftouteſt, theſe we ſhould call 
back with like Admonitions, as good Souldiers are 
rally'd to make head and maintain their ground. 
That wiſeſt man of Greece,in the Play called Niperie, 
maketh no great Lamentation, or - rather but a 
very moderate one, when he faith ; | 


Tread gewtly , make en ſteps with eaſe, 
Leaf#t by the choque, my Pain increaſe. 


Pacuvizs hath done this better than Sophocles, for 
in this latter, Ulyſſes is brought in making piteous 
moan over his wound; and yet here, though he 
do but let fall a groan, thoſe very men who carry 
him off wounded, .regarding the Gravity of the 
Perſon, ſtuck not to ſay ; 


ulyſles, though we you behold 
Sore-wounded, yet let rs be bold, 
You too, almoit, faint-hearted are, 
Of an old beaten Souldier. 


The judicious Poet perceives, that acquaintance 
with trouble, is no mean School-miſtreſs of Pati- 
ence. Yet Ulyſſes, in great Pain, crys out, not 
vut-ragiouſly. 

K 2 Hold, 
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Hold, ſtifle, tay me ; my wound probe ; 
Tis fefte”d; Oh' for Pain 1 ſob. 


Then 1s ready to faint away; but ſoon recovering, 
quiets himſelf. ; 


Wrap me warm ; preſently be potte ; 

V, Lal the Room ee me alone ; 

For to handle this, and jog my Sore, 

Doth only fret and teize it more. ' 


See you how ſtill he is grown, not upon abate- 
ment of his Bodies Pain; but repreſling the Vexa- 
tion of his mind ? Therefore towards the latter end 
of the ſame Play he chideth others, and that being 
teady to dye. 


In grief we may complain, but muſt not wex; 
That manly is ; this like the feebler Sex. 


The ſofter part of his Soul was ſo rang'd under the 
Obedience of Reaſon, as a diſcreet Souldier under 


a ſtrict General. | 
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SECT. X XII. 


Armour againſt Impatience. 


HE man in whom perfection of Wiſdom ſhall 
| be: (c) (for yet we ſee none ſuch, but whar 

he will be, ifever* he be, is plainly deſcribed in his 
Character made by the Philoſophers ). He, I ſay, 
or that Reaſon, which ſhall be perfect and abſo- 
lute in himz. will ſo keep in ſabjection the inferior 
part, as a loving Father his dutiful Children ; he 
will, with a beck, obtain what he pleaſeth ; with. 
out any Pains, any Trouble. He will rouſe, Cx» 
cite, furniſh, arm himſelf, that he may fo reſiſt -» 
Pain as an Enemy : ; What now is that Armour, 
Stoutneſs, Reſolution, and an inward Check upon 
himſelf, as he thus refledts ; take heed of doing any 
thing diſhonourable, low-ſpirited, unmanly. Let 
noble Preſidents be ſtill preſented to rhe - mind. 
(4d) Zeno the Eleate would be laid before us, who 
ſuttered any thing rather than to diſcover his Ac- 
complices , in aboliſhing the Tyranny over his 
Country. Let (e) Amnaxarchus of the School of 
Democritus be thought upon, who falling into the 
hands of Nicoereon King of Cy Jp, neither perition'd 
him, nor declin'd any fort of torment. (f ) Kala- 
74s the Indian, no Scholar, but a rude Barbarian, 
born at - foot of Caucaſus; was voluntarily burn'd 
alive. We, if but a Foot or Tooth do but Ake, 
(bur, ſi ppole Aches over the whole Body) cannot 
endure it ; For we have a certain effeminate and 
looſe Opinion; nor that in Pam only, but all one in Plea: 


K 3 ſure ; 
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fure ; with which, when we are diſſolv'd, and ſwim 
in eaſe, we cannot endure to be ſtung by a Bee, 
without ſetting up an out-cry. But now C. Ma- 
ris, a Ruſtick man, but in truth a man, when he 
was cut, asI mentiow'd before, at firſt forbid his 
being bound. Nor is it reported of any one, be- 
fore Marins; that he was' looſe whilſt he was cut. 
How, then, came others, afterwards, to do the 
like? The Authority of the Patern fway*d with 
them. Do you perceive, therefore, that the evil 
ariſeth from our conceit, not the Nature of the 
Thing ? And yet, that the Pain was very pungent, 
the ſame Maris ſhew?'d ; for he would not hold 
forth his other Leg: So he both approv'd himſelf 
to have the ſtoutneſs of a man, in enduring Pain; 
and again, the tenderneſs of man, in that he would 
not abide more, without neceſlary cauſe. -This, 
therefore, is all in all, to command our ſelves. 
And whart fort of commanding this is,l have ſhew*d. 
Now this Conſideration, what 1s befeeming our 
Patience, our Courage, our Gallantry of mind, 
not only reſtrains our Spirits; but after a ſecret 
unaccountable manner, doth alleviate the very 
Pain it felf. 


——  -- -- . 


(c) For yet we ſee none ſuch.] Here is an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of our  Imperfection in Morals: Some 
glimps of perfection the Stozcks had, and therefore give us 
the Wiſe man in Idea. This bears Teſtimony to ſome Pri- 
mitive Excellency of Humane Nature; as the former to the 
loſs of itz but towards the recovery hereof, the  Philoſo- 
phers maintain'd it to be wholly in our own Power; the 
Will to be {till free, and ſufficient to reduce the Aﬀections 
under the Scepter of Reaſon. Hence ſome 'of them pre- 
tended to diſpafſionateneſs, that is, Impeccability, that is, 
Perfection; and doubtleſs, many of them were great Pro- 
ficients, in curbing their impetuous Appetites , but. being 

abba | 1gnorant 
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1-norant of the Divine Law, in its extent, could not diſ- 
cover how far they came ſhort of thoſe Degrees, of Love 
to God and Man, which Natural Integrity dictates. ' This 
knowledge more aggravates the Spiritual Pride of thoſe, 
whether Familiſts, or Quakers, or Perfectioniſts,, of what- 
ever denomination, who from early Ages have given the 
Chriſtian Church no ſmall trouble, with their bold and un- 
juſtifiable Pretences. 

(d) Feno the Eleate.] He was of Vella in Lucania, an 
Auditor of Parmenides; when Nearchus had invaded the 
Kingdom of Lucania, Zeno was apprehended for a Conſpi- 
racy againſt him, and being wrack'd to confeſs his Fellows, 
he nominated all the Tyrants beſt Friends ; but being further 
ts bit his own Tongue off, and ſpit it in the Tyrants 

ace. 

 (e) Anaxarchus of the School of Democritus.] He was of 
Abdera alſo, his Country call'd Eudemonick from his ſweet 
temper. , Ona time, being at the Table of Alexander the 
Great, and by him ask'd, How he lik'd the Fealt, reply'd, 
compleatly well, only it lack'd one Diſh with a Vice-Roys 
Head, meaning Nicocreon the Cyprian. . He was afterwards, 
by croſs Winds, driven into Cyprus, and there, at the com-, 

-mand of the King, bruis'd in a Mortar, with Iron Peſtles ; - 
where he call'd out to him, Pound on, Pound the Hull of 

Anaxarchus, for Anaxarchus himſelf thou dofſt not Pound, 

(f ) Kalanus the Indian.] - He being Aged 73. followed 
Oneſicritus to the Camp of Alexander the Great ; but fickning 
at Paſſagarda built himſelf a Pile, and ' went alive into it. 
Alexander asking him, what Will he ſhould execute for him? 
His anſwer Was, I ſhall ſee you ſhortly ; which fell out ac- 
cordingly, for a few days after he dy'd at Babylon. 
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SECT. XXIII. 
Faintneſs of Spirit diſhonourable. 


OR as it falls out in Battle, that the Coward 
and timoronvs Souldier, as ſoon as he ſees the 
Face of .an Enemy, flingeth away his Shield, and 
ſets on running as faſt as ever he can ; and for that 
very reaſon, ſometimes is loſt before he had re- 
ceived any wound; when no ſich thing befalls him 
who keeps his ground. So they who cannot abide 

the appearance of Pain, caſt away themſelves, and - 
* ſo grown heartleſs, fink under Afﬀiction ; whereas 
« they who have reſiſted it, moſt commonly come 
off with Victory. Now there are certain reſeme 
blances of the Soul with the Body. As Burdensare 
more eaſily borne, whilſt Bodies bear upright, if 
cheſe give way, they overwhelm them : Juſt in like 
manner, #he Sou!, by putting forth its utmoFt Efforts, 
doth bear off all the preſſure of thoſe grievances which 
. burthen it ; but, np!m ſhrinking, is ſo follow'd, that it 
can nev:r raiſe it ſelfup. And to ſpeak the truth, 
an irtertion of the whole- mind, is to be nſed in 
the Froſtcurion of all Otfces of Life, for it 1s the 
ſole guard of Duty. But, in Pain chiefly, we mutt 
watch that we do nothing deſpondingly, nothing 
after a Cowardly, Slaviſh, etteminate manner; and 
efpecially chat the yelling our, like that of Philotte- 
tes above, be diſapproved, and utterly rejected. 
DSOME2fImMes It may be allowable for a man to ſigh, 
and that but ſeidom ; roaring out 1s not fo, no not 

toa Woman. And this, indeed, is that lamenta- 

| tion 
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' tion which the twelve Tables prohibited the uſe © 
in Funerals. Nor will a valiant and wiſe man, ever 
{> much as let a-groan eſcape, unleſs it be in ſtrain- 
ing to put forth greater ſtrength. As Runners for 
4 Prize. ſhout as loud as ever they can in theRace: 
So do Wreſtlers, whilſt they are in the Exerciſe ; 
but Cuffters, eventhen when they givetheir Adver- 
fary a Blow, as they ferch their Whorle-bats round, 
Jet go a ſigh ; not that they are grieved, or out of 
heart, -but becauſe the ſtreſs of their whole Body 
vents it ſelf in an audible voice, and the Blow is ſet 
on with greater vehemency. 


SECT, XXIV. 
Reſolution neceſſary in War. 


HAT ? they that would ſpeak louder than 

ordinaxy, are they contented ro ſtrain” 
their Sides, Throat and Tongue; out of which Or- 
gans, we ſee the voice raiſed and poured plentt- 
tully forth? They force racir whole Body, ard as 
It were, ſtand on Tip-toes (as the Proverb is) te 
promote the earneſtneſs of their utterance. I ſpeak 
no untruth, (g) I ſaw Mark Antony, when he 
made his earn=it deferce, being impeacl*d upon 
the Varian Law, touch che very ground with his 
Knee. (b) For. 2s Crots-Bows, wrought up with 
Cap-ſtones, ſhoot farch theirStones, (z) and other 
Engines therr-reſpective Darts, with ſo much the 
more violence, as' they are ſtrau'd and skrew*d 
higher, fo tke Voice, ſo the Running, ſo the Blow 
falls heavier, with the greater Spring it 1s ſer on. 
Now, 
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Now, fince there is fo great force-of this, ſtraining, 
if a groan in Pain ſhall any way conduce to force 
the Soul, we ſhall do well to vent it ; bur if that 
ſigh ſhall be lamenting, if feeble, if baſe, if whin. 
ing, he that ſhould render himſelf to ſuch low 
Faſlion, I ſhould hardly allow for a man. Which 
ſighing too, if it did Adminiſter any real relief, yer 
it were, for all that, to be conſider'd, what were 
the part of a gallant and couragious man; but 
ſince it abateth nothing of Pain, why do we chuſe 
to diſgrace our ſelves to no purpoſe ? For what is 
more diſcreditable to any man, than crying hke a Wo. 
27an. Now this Rule; which is given about Pain, 
is of larger extent, for we muſt reſiſt all Occur- 
rences; not only Pain, with the like intention of 
Spirit. Paſſion burſts forth ; Luſt diſturbeth. We 
muſt fly for refuge into the ſame Fortreis; muſt 
ſtand to the ſame Arms; but becauſe our preſent 
Diſcourſe is of Pain, let us wave theſe Particulars. 
It is therefore of main advantage towards the pati- 
ent and calm enduring of Pain, to conſider with 
our Whole heart, as goes the word, how honour- 
able it is. For we are naturally, as I ſaid before, 
(and oftner it muſt be ſaid) moſt eager and zealous 
upon Honour ; if we ſee any twinkling of thar, 
though but thorough a Crevis, there 1s nothing 
which we are not ready to bear, and go thorough 
with, that we may obtain it. It gs from this race 
and eagerneſs of our Souls, after true praife and 
Honour, that thoſe dangers in Battle are under- 
taken. Men of Valour feel not their wounds in 
the Field ; or feel them they do," but chooſe rather 


to dye, than to part with-the leaft punCtilio of *J © 


their Honour. The Deci; beheld the glittering 
Swords of their Enemies, when they charg*d upon 
their main Body ; but the neblenels of their death; and 
| | | the 
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the glory of their Names, render'd eafie to them, all the 
apprehenſion of wounds. Can you imagine (&) that 
Epaminondas then gave a groan, when he found his 
Life run out together with his Blood ? Since he left 
his Country in command over the Lacedemonians, 
which he had found in ſubjection to them. Theſe 
are the Comforts, theſe the Lenitives of the great- 
eſt Pains. 


— 


" —- 


(g) T ſaw Mark Antony, when he made hs earneſt defence, 
being impeach'd upon the Varian Lam, touch the very ground 
with hy Knee.] At the time of the Social War, when Tally 
was about ſixteen years of Age, Qu. Varius Tribune of the 
Commons; brought in a Bill, that Inquiſition ſhould be 
made, -who had been Abettors of the Allies, Incendiaries of 
that War; this paſt, and was call'd the Varian Law. In it 
was a Title about Inceſt, upon that head was Mark Antony 
indicted, before Caſſius Pretor, whoſe- Bar, for his great 
ſeverity, was called the Rock of Defendants 3 but Mark An- 
tony, an Orator vehement both in Words and Geſture, be- 
ing conſcious of his own Innocency, made his defence, and 
was acquitted. Some ſay the Slave, accuſed to have held 
the Candle, being wrack'd, did, in the moſt bitter Torments, 
clear his Patron. 

(h) For, asCroſs-bows wrought with Capſtones.] The old 
Croſs-bow catt Stones, 'or ſhot off 120 pounds weight, 
which did great Execution upon Walls or Towers, almoſt a 
Mile diſtant from the Batteries. 

(i ) 4nd otber Enzines.] As Hand-Croſs-bows, and Bows 
nay Slings,with the greater jerk they are ſent; and the Axe 
on the Wood, or Beetle on the Wedge, the higher the hand 
is lift up, and ſet on with a groan. 

( k-) That Epaminondas then gave 4 groan.] In the Bat- 
tle of Mantinea, after Epaminondas had led on gallantly, 
and made many perſonal Charges, he was unfortunately run 
thorough with a Javelin ; being fallen, he demanded whe- 
ther his Shield was ſafe; when it was brought to him, he 
kiſs'd it, as the Companion of his Labors and Glory ;. again 
he enquir'd whether the Enemies were beaten; and under- 
ſtanding that alſo, he bid the Spear-head to be drawn on 

is 
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his Wound, and fo with loſs of much Blood, triumphantly 
expir d. 


_—__—— 


Me tl —_—_— ——— 


SECT. XXV. 


——————_ 


»===1 Tryals at home. 


OU will ſay, But (7) what are the Reme- 
dies in Peace? what at Home 2 what on the 


Bed of Sickneſs ? you call me back to conſider the 


Philoſophers, who do not often engage in the Field. 
Amongit whom (m2) Dzonyſizzs of Heraclea, a very 
fickle man, after he had learn'd of Zeuo'to be con- 
ragious, was by Pain brought to alter his judg- 
ment ; for being troubled with Gravel in the Kid- 
, .neys, in the midſt of his roaring he cry*d out, that 
bis former Tenets about Pain, were aii falſe. And 
when his Fellow-Pupil Cleanthes, asked him, what 
reaſon had prevaiPd upon him,to quit his Principle, 


he replied, Becauſe, I had ſtudied Sy ac ſo much, 


and yet could not endure Pain; therefore be concluded 
that Pain was evil. Now 1 have ſpent many years in 
Philoſophy, and yet cannot brook it, therefore is Pain 
evil, Then is Cleanthes, after he had ſtamp'd on the 
ground, reported to have repeated a Verſe out of 
the Tragedy called Eprgoxs. 


Ampittarchus, under ground hears! his. 


Zeno, he meant, from whoſe Inſtruftions he was 
vex*d, that the other had degenerated. (=) But 
Pofidonizes, our Friend, was no ſuch man; whom 
both I have often ſeen, and will now relate what 
Pompey was wont to tell ; which was, that as he 


* 
- 
* 
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came 


l came to RBedes; (o) in his return from his Go- 
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vernment of Syria, he had a defire to hear Poſido- 
nizs read, but he wasinfornyd that he was very 111, 
being much afflicted with the Joynt-Gout ; how- 
ever hehad a deſire to viſit him ; as ſoon as he had 
ſeen him, enquir'd of his Health, and complement- 
ed him; and withall, added, that he looked uport: * 
it as his great misfortune that he could not hear 


him. He reply*d again, But you can; nor will I be 


ſo rude, as that any bodily Pam ſhould occaſion that a 
Perſon of your high Quality, ſhould be diſappointed in the 
Vifit, wherewith you have honoured me. Hereupon 
he related, how, that as he lay on this Couch, he 
diſputed with much Gravity, and at large upon 
this very ſubject, that nothing was good but what 
was honourable ; and when the twitches of his 
Diſtemper wonld guird him fore, that he faid of- 
ten ; Pain, you do but looſe your labour, be as trouble- 
fom as you will, I ſhall never confeſs you to be evil. And 
mdeed all eminent and renowr'd Labours what- 


ſoever, by our contempt of th?m, come to be 


within a poſlibility alſo of being ſuſtained. 


4 —_— _ 


P"——_ 


(1) What are the Remedies in Peace.] Having given Ex- 
amples of Pain, voluntarily ſubmitted to for Glcry, he com- 
eth to the part of more ordinary uſe, concerning ſwpport 
under painful Diſeaſes ; here from a twofold inſtance he de- 


© monſtrates the queſtion, reducing the contrary to an ab- 


ſurdity in that of Dionyſus the Heracleote 3 and directly con- 
cluding it in that other of Poſcdonius. | 
(m) Dionyſus of Heraclea.] Surnam'd the Turn-coat, 
becauſe troubled with Sore-eyes, as is elſewhere ſaid, or 
with the Stone, as is here; he turnd from the Stocks, to 


the Cyrenaicks. This account he gives of his change, be- 


cauſe he had been long learning Philoſophy, but had not 
yet attained to tae Practical knowledge of it, therefore the 
Doctrine was not true, An abſurd and inconſequential in- 
ference. | 

y But 
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(n) But our Friend Poſidonius was no ſuch man.]. As to 


be brought to alter his judgment for Pain. Pofidonius born 
at % gs in Syria, was the Auditor of Antzparer, lived at 
Rhodes, read Philoſophy there, and was afterwards, by Pom: 
pey, made Governour of the place, whence he choſe to be 
ſtil'd Rhodian. Tuly, in his viſit of Rhodes, ſaw him there. 


(0) In by return from hu Government of Syria.] Aﬀeer 


Pompey had put a period to the Mithridatich, War, in his re- 
turn home, he touch'd upon Rhodes, where he heard. the 
ſeveral Profeſſors read, and gave them the Honorary of 
Talents apiece ; the like he did at Athens. 
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--»and in all laudible enterprizes. 


O we not ſee, (p) where thoſe Games,which 

are called Playing for Maſtery, are 1n high 
Reputation, that no Pain is decluYd by fuch as un- 
dertake to ſtrive for the Prize ? In places too, 
(4) where Hunting and Horſemanſhip arein much 
elteem ; they that would excel in that Skill, avoid 
no hardſhip. (r) What ſhouldI ſpeak of our tan- 
vaſing, what of the purſuit after Honours ? What 
Fire would not they run thorough, who formerly 
carried thoſe places by Majority of Voices ? There- 
fore Africans was never wont to let Xenophon the 
Socratick go out of his hands, in whom he much 
commended this Paſſage, that the ſame labours are 
not equally grievous to the Commander, and to the com- 
01 Souldier, becauſe the very Honour did ſomewhat 
abate the Commanders Trouble. But fo it cometh to 
pats, - that an Opinion of Honour bears great ſway 
among the generaliry of the indiſcreet and falſe 
principled, who cannot attain to the true Senſe of 
| it. 
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ic. Therefore they are carried away by the com- 
mon Cry and Judgment of the Multitnde, to think 
that Honourable hich is commended by | the moſs. 
e | But as for you, though you be in the Eyes 
of the Multitude , yet 1 wonld not- have you 
ſtand to their judgment, nor eſteem that to be beſt, 
which they eſteem ſo; (/) you muſt follow your 
own Conſcience ; if you ſhall take complacency 
inyour ſelf, upon a ſound judgment, then will you 
not only conquer your ſelf, as I before directed 
you ; bart all Perſonsalfo, and all things. Propoſe 
this therefore to your felf, that a largeneſs and 
loftineſs of Spirit, mounted as high as may be, 
above the common tevel and Iower Road of Man- 
kind, being moſt conſpicuous in looking down 
with contempt upon - Pain, 1s the braveſt thing in 
the World, and ſo much the braver, if it be re- 
mov*d from the multitude, nor Court applauſe, 
and only pleaſe it ſelf. And truly,in my judgment, 
all aftions ſeem more laudable, that are done without 
Oftentation, and calling the People to witneſs. Not yet 
that we ſhonld avoid chem, (for all good Works are 
beſt plac'd im the light,) but becauſe Vertue can have 
no T beater more ample than its own Conſcience. 


yy 4 Le 


(p) here thoſe Games.] In Greece. 

(q) Where Hunting and Horſemanſh#p.] In Pesſi. 
(r) Moat ſhould I ſpeak, of our carvaſſing.] The great 
Fatigues which Perſons of Quality oblige themſelves to 
' undergo, when they Sue for any place of Honour and Trutt, 
at the courtcſte of a Popular Election, are excelleatly well 
deſcribed in a Treatiſe written expreſs by T#!ly's Brother, 
Quintus Cicero, to dirett him in the means he muit uſe, when 
he-{tcod for the Conſulſhip; but becauſe ſome do not love 
to herefer'd trom Book to Book, 1 ſhall appeal to their own 
Expetiences in the concern of tizoſe who ſtand for Knight 
Or 
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or Burgeſs ih Parliament: The petty Arts on different hands, 
uſed to fix the Mobile ; the profuſion of Eſtates; and too 
often the moſt unblemiſh'd Reputation for Prudence and 
Integrity, ſet up, as a Stale, to the Intereſt of a Faction. 

(1) Toumuſt follow your own Conſcience.) A well-regulated 
Conſcience, is Gods Vice-gerent, and in his Name aequits 
or condemns. Here are honeſt Prudentials, direCting to 
gain a good Name, without Popularity or Oſtentation. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Our Patience muFt be of equal Temper, as to the 
Field in Battle, or the Bed in Sickneſs. 


UT eſpecially let us inure our ſelves to this, 

that our Patience, (which, I have often al- 
ready ſaid, we muſt confirm with a ſturdy Refo- 
lntion of mind) be uniform, as to all ſorts of Suf- 
ferings; for oftentimes many, who, out of deſire 
of Victory or Glory, or elſe to maintain their own 
Rights and Liberty, have received Wounds cou- 
ragiouſly, and bore them in quiet ; yet the ſame 
Perſons having relax*d the bent of their Reſolution, 
cannot endure the anguiſh ct a Dilcaſe ; for nei- 
ther did they, out of Reaſon or Principles of Wiſ- 
dom, endure that Pain which they did endure, but 
rather out of Heatand Gallantry. Therctore fome 
Barbarous and Savage People can Fight ftouriy, 
but cannot bear Sickneſs manfully : On the con- 
trary, the Grecians, not over-valiant, (rt) but pru- - 
dent enough in their way, cannot look an Enemy 
in the Face, yet the ſame Perſons take Dilcaies 
- patiently, and with a Moderatton, becoming Ma- 
_ 


- 
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ſters of Reaſon. («) But the Cimbrians (w) and 
Celtiberians ſhout in Battle, lament in Sickneſs. . For 


1d 

| nothing can be even, that doth not- proceed from a ſteady 

d Princople of Reaſon; but when you behold thole that 

ka are led by deſire or opinion, not to be deterrd-. 


by Pain fromthe Proſecution and acquiring of their 

propos . object ; you mult either conclude that 

Pains not evil; or although we ſhould agree, that 

, whatſoever is rough and diſagreeable to Nature, 

be call'd evil, yet i is ſo little, that it is fwallow'd up 

by walour, ſo that it appeareth not at all. Meditate 

on theſe things, I beſeech you, day and might. For 

this conſideration will extend it felt farther, and 

F take yp more room, than to be reſtrair'd only to 

this Point, about Pain; for if in all our Actions, 

, we ſhall have regard to the avoiding baſeneſs, and 

| acquiring Honour, we may then out-brave, not: 

, only the Diſciplines of Pain, but alſo the Thunder- 

claps of Fortune; eſpecially having at hand (x) ' 

that refuge provided by our yeſterdays Difputatt- 

, on. Foras if, when one is at Sea chagd by Py- 

rats, God ſhould fay to him, Ca#F your ſelf over- 

board, there is one ſtands ready to receive you; (y) as 

the Dolphin did Arion of Methymma; or, (2) as 

the Sea-born Horſes of Pelops, beſtow*d upon him 

| by Neptune, who are faid to have run along with 

his Chariot, skimming the Surface of the Waters ; 

theſe ſhall cake yon up, and Land you at your de- 

fired Port: ſach a one would diſcard all fear ; 6 

when pungent and horrible Pains preſs, if they be 

- ſo great, as not to be ftood under, you ſee the 

place of retreat. This I have thought proper to - 

, be ſpoken at this time ; but you perhaps adhere to 
- your former judgment. = 


S. Indeed, 


— 
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S. Indeed, Sir, 1 do not ; and hope, that within 
this two days, Iam delivered from the tearof two 
things, which I did moſt apprehend: 

M. Tomorrow, therefore, at the-hour ; for fo 
we have agreed : But I find-you cannot bold to the 
Aſſignation. 

S. I ſhall oundtuaſty; and the other exerciſe be- 
fore Noon. 

M. Wewill be ready, and era with your 
moſt laudable deſires. 


+ 


(t) But Prudent enough in their way.] Tully fets himſelf 
every where to repreſs the fond conceit- of the Greeks, in 
—_— og:Wiſdom to themſelves, becauſe of their Scho- 
laftical Niceties ; and in magmtying their war-like Atchieve- 
ments beyond all meaſure, whereas they were now fallen 
from their old Martial Glory ; the Lacedemonztans having, in 
great meaſure, degenerated: from the Conftitutions of Ly- 


curgus; and the Achenians turn'd to ſervile Flattery. 
( u) But the Cimbrians.] In Germany. 
(w ) And Celtiberians.] InS _ 


(x) That Refuge.] Mark the Artifice of Eloquution ; the 
name of death carrieth Terrour with it; \and - is diſmal to 
Humane Apprehenfion, therefore he ſubſtitutes for it, that 
of a Refuge, a place of retreat, a deſired ' Port; but yet to 
count any Pain too great to be ſtood under, ſo as to reſolye 
againſt continuance in Life, is a Stoical repugnancy, and 
derogatory from true Fortitude. 

(y ) Asthe Dolphin did Arion of Methymna.] Arion an 
excellent Harper, having amafs.d much Wealth, by his Art 
in the City of Greece, pon his return home, the Sea-men 
diſcovering his charge of Money, Pirates, as they were con- 
fpir'd to heave him over-board,; he beg'd of them the reſpit 
till he conld tune his Harp on the Deck ; which as he touch'd, 
the Dolphins playing about the fides of the Ship, delighted 
with his Aires; one of them took him up on its back gently, 
and wafted him over ſafe to Tenarus. Methymna is a City 
of Lesbos3 the Territory, about it, famous for generous 
Wines, and the Country of Arion. 

(z) As the Sea-born Horſes of Pelops, beſtow'd 11pon him by 
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tune.) Pelops the Son of Tantalus, Came from Phrygia, 
. Into that part of Greece, from him denominated Peloponneſws; 
there he'fell in Love with Hippodamia. Her Father had re- 
ceived an Oracle, that he was to dye when his Daughter 
married ; and thereupon ſet up a Race of Chariots in the 
Iſthmos of Cormth, at the Altar of Neptunez the Prize was, 
his Daughter to the Victor, but the loſer was kill'd; many 
had he beaten and flain in the Race; when Pelops, having 
received a Set of Coach-Horſes from Neptune, and brib'd 
the Coach-man of Oenomaus to break his Wheel in driving, 
as he paſs'd by, ſlew the Father, and carried off the Daugh= 
ter, ayd with the ſame Horſes paſs'd over Sea, 
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The Cure of Diſcontent. 


The Cauſes and Remedy of the De- 
pravation. of Humane Nature , 
are premis'd, Sect. I, 2, 3. 


Book IIL 


7 SEQCT.L 
The Relufttancy of deprav 'd Man, againſt his 


own Cure. 


HAT ſhould I take to be the 

Cauſe, moſt worthy Brutus, 

ſince we conſiſt of Body and 

Soul? why an Art hath been 

ſought out for recovering and preſerving the Bedies 
Health, and the ufefulneſs of it (a) attributed tothe 
Invention of the Gods ; but the Phyſick of the Sou! 
was neither fo much wanted, before it was found 
out; nor ſo much frequented ſince its difCovery ; 
noT 1s ſo agreeable and accepted by many ; nay, 
is ſiſpected and loath'd by the greater part; ls ic 
becauſe we judge of the Podics Infirmity and Pain, 
by the Soul ; but haveno Senſe of the Souls Mala- 
CES 
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dies by the Body ? So it happens that the Soul does 
*not paſs judgment of it ſelf, (6) till that which 1s to 
givethe judgment be diſtemper'd. Now if Nature 
had brought us into the World with an Original 
Ability, to look into, and clearly diſcern hex Or- 
dinance; and- that under her ſureſt conduct we 
might paſs the courſe of our Life; there would be 
no reaſon, why any ſhould have uſe of Logick or 
Philoſophy. But now ſhe hath pur into us only 
ſome ſmall glimmerings, which we being ſuddenly 
coreupted With 11! habits and opinions, ſo far ſtiffle, 
that the Light of Nature doth no where appear; 
for there are Seeds of Vertues innate in our very Souls; 
which if they might ſpring up till they come to maturity, 
Nature it ſelf would condut# us to Happineſs of Life. 
But now asſoon as we are broughtintothis World, 
and ako; we are preſently encompaſsd with * 
all Corruption of Manners, and falſhood of Opint-» 
on; that we may ſeem to have ſuck'd in Error ' 
almoſt with our Nurſes Milk. But when we are 
brought home to Parents, and then turn'd over to ' 
Maſters, we are ſeaforw'd with ſuch variety of Mi- 
ſtakes, that Truth is forc*d to yield tofalfhood, and 
Nature it ſelf to prejudicate Opinion. 


(4a) Attributed to the Invention of the Gods.) Apollo and 
Eſculapius. 

(b) Till that, which to give the judgment, be diſtemper 4] 
Therefore not only the inferior Faculties of Will and Patit- 
ons are: diſordered, but the Superior Power of the Soul, the 
Underſtanding is difturb'd and Sick, contrary to the an- 
ſwer which he gave Panetius above, about the Sickneſs of 
the Soul; This, in reference to the mind, confiſts in a Cor-- 
ruption of Judgment, and reprobate Senſe; only curable by 
attention and aſſent to ſound Doctrine. : 
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SECT. II. 


Further Cauſes of the Depravation of Humane 


Nature. 
4 

HEN come.in the Poets: Theſe carrying a 
great appearance of Learning and Wiſdom, 

are heard, read, con'd without Book, and ſtick in 
our Memories; but ſuperadd to all, as it were, 
our higheſt Maſter, the People, and the whole 
Multitude, on every ſide, conſpiring in favour of 
Vice, then we become entirely d&bauch'd in judg- 
ments, and fall off from our very Natures. So 


| That they ſeem to me, to have envy*d us the Pre- 


zogative of the beſt Nature, who have judg*d no- 
thing better for man, nothing more deſirable, no- 
thing more excellent than Honours, than Com- 
mands, than Popular Glory, toward which, the 
beſt of men purſue ; and aftecting that true Honour 
which Nature doth propoſe, as the ſole object of 
its moſt diltgent Enquiry, graſp at meer Emptineſs 
and Vanity. Theſe purſue no ſubſtantial and 
grand Figure of Vertue, but a ſuperficial and ſha- 
dowd reſemblance of Glory. For Glory 1s a folid 
thing, and ſubitantial, not a faint ſhadow ; i 1s the 
concurrent praiſe of good men ; the incorrupt approbation 
of ſuch as judge rightly, concerning excellency m Vertue ; 
that anſwers to Vertue, as the eccho. Which being 
the attendant on - honeſt Actions, 1s not to be re- 
jected by good men ; but that which apeth it, po- 
pular vogue, a raſh and inconſiderate cryer up of 
Vices for the moſt part, by a ſemblance of Honour, 

| {ets 
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ſetsa falſe vaxniſh in the place of a true and natu» 
ral Beauty. Men, out of this. blindneſs, having 
been. imported with an ardent deſire after ſome 
- ſort-of Excellency ; yet having withall, entertair'd 
a falſe Notion, wherein it conſiſted ; and what are 
its Properties; ſome have utterly ſubverfed. the 
Government of their Countries ; others havg fallen 
Now theſe propotnd- 
ing to themſelves the noÞbleſt end, do not ſo mpch 
willfully miſcarry, as through miſtake of the way; 
What ſhall we ſay of them, who are acted by the 
love of Money, or Pleaſures; and whoſe Spirits 
are to that degree diſturb'd, as that they come lit- 
tle ſhort of madneſs, which is the Caſe of all un- 
wiſe men; can no courſe be taken for their Cure ? 
Is.it becauſe Maladies of the Soul are leſs hurtful, 
than thoſe of the Body ? or becauſe Bodies may be , 
curd, there is no Phylſick for Souls ? 


themſelves in the Cont 
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———— 
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FTempers. 


HEREAS, in truth, there are more and 
more dangerous Diſeaſes of the Soul, than 
of the Body : For even theſe latter, are therefore 
vexatious, becauſe they reach the Soul, and afflict 
Now the Soul wex'd, is: (as faith Eunius): to all 
quaet loſt :. Stays no where long ; by new Lufts ſtill is 
fed. * Now what Bodily -Diſeates, in the whele 
| World, can be more grievous -than thoſe two Dit. 

 Faſes (to paſs over ther 


SECT. III, 
That the Soul may have Remedies for its Di. 


L 4 


eſt) I fay, than Diſcon-. 


ren 
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tent and Luſt? But how can 1t be prov'd, that it 
ſhould be able to cure it ſelf; when it” was the 
Soul that invented the Art of curing the Body £ 
And wheteas the diſpoſition of Bodies and Nature 
doth work much towards the curing of Bodies ; 
oy Patients yet come under cure by certain 
conſeequttnce curd ; Souls, on the contrary, which 


are willing to be reſtor'd to their Health, and fol- 
low the Preſcriptions of the Wife, do undoubtedly 
recover. In truth, there 1s a faculty of curing 
Souls, even Philoſophy ; whoſe ſuccor 1s not, as 
in bodily Diſeaſes, to be fetch'd from abroad ; but 
we mnſt, with our whole might, and by all means, 
labour tnat we may cure our ſelves. Although, 


as to Philoſophy in #s whole Latitude, how much 
itis to be defired and ſtudied, hath been, I ſip. 
poſe, ſufficiently. diſcourſed (ec) in my Treatiſe 
, on that Subject, calld Hortenſius; and ſince that 
* time, we have ſcarcely ever ceagd, both diſputing 
and writing upon Points of higheſt Importance : 
In theſe Books too, are laid '4own thoſe Diſputes 
which we had among Friends that came to viſit us 
at our Houſe at Tyſculum. But becauſe in the two 
former, there hath been ſpoken as to Death and 
Pain; the third days Diſpute ſhall make this third 
Volum ; for as ſoon as we were come down into 
our Academy, I bid any one of them, that were 
in preſence, propoſe a Subject to debate upon: 
Then the Matrer proceeded thus. hs 


— - _ m—_— 


(c ) Inmy Treatiſe on that Subje#, called Hortenfius.] Tully 
writ a Book, wherein he anſwers. the Objections againitt 
Philgſophy, made by Hortenfius 5; and therefore calls it by 
is Nam;e;-1t is not now extant. 


SECT. 


my 
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SECT. IV. 


The Poſition offers it as a probable Opinion, that 
a Wiſe man # liable to Diſcontent. 


a af is my judgment, that Diſcontent ' may be inci- 
dent to a Wiſe man. 
M. May the other Diſturbances too; Fears, 


Luſfts, Wrathfulneſs; for theſe are, in a manner, of 


that Nature which the Greeks call Paſſions, I might 
Diſeaſes, and the word would fully juitite me. 
But the Expreſſion hath not . been received in our 
Language; for Pittying, Envying, Giggling, Re- 
jaycing,all theſe theGreeks call Diſeaſes,being Com- 
motions of the mind rebelling againſt Reaſon : but , 
we may, as I ſuppoſe, ſtyle the ſame inordinate 
Emotions of mind, Diſtempers ; Diſeaſes we can- 
not, in any receivd Senſe of the Word, unleſs you 
be of another judgment. 

S. Tam, in thar, clearly of your mind. 

M. Doyou chink then, that theſe are incident to 


a Wiſe man ? 


S. Plainly lam of your opinion, that they are. 
M. Then truly this Wiſdom, ſo much glorified, 


1s of no great yalue, ſince ir differs not much from 


madneſs. 
S. What do you take every ſtirring the Aﬀecti. 
ons, for ſtark madneſs ? 

- 24. I am not the only Perſon that take it to be 
ſo; bur that which I uſe often to admire, I find * 
that this was the Senſe of our Anceſtors, many 
Apes before Socrates, from whom all this Doctrine 
of Life and Manners is deriv'd, 

S$.How 
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S. How doth that appear ? 
M. Becauſe the name of Diſtemper, fignifieth a 
Sickneſs and Diſeaſe of the mind ; that is, being out 
of Temper ; and that crazedneſs of mind, which 
they called madneſs, or being diſtempered. Now 
the Philoſophers ſtyle all Paſſions Diſeaſes, and 
fay, that no Fool is free from theſe Diſeaſes; but 
they that are not in Temper, are Diſtempered. 
Now the Souls of all unwiſe men arenot in Tem- 
per, therefore all unwiſe men are Diſtempefed. 
Now this Temper. of Souls, they - judg*d to be 
plac'd in a calmneſs and conſtancy of mind; a 
mind deſtitute of theſe things, they called Diſtem- 
per, or Madneſs; becauſe in a difturb*d Mind, as 
well as Body, there can be no good Temper. 
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SECT, V:- 
That men, imported by Paſſions, are Mad. 


J— 


OR was that leſs ingenuous,when they terny'd 
fuch habit of the mind,as is withdrawn from 


the conduct of Wiſdom, being out of the Wits, or 


beſides ones ſelf.  Whence we may. perceive, that 
thoſe who gave theſe Namesto things, were of the 


ſame judgment as Socrates deliver'd, and the Sto-. 


zcks have firmly maintaird, that all unwiſe men, 
are not ſound in their Principle. Now the Soul 
that is any ways Diſeasd, (and the Philoſophers, 
as.1I lately ſaid, term theſe inordinate Motions 
Diſeaſes) 1s no more ſound, than the Body when 
it 1s Diſeag&d. So it follows, that Wiſdom 1s the 
ſoundneſs of the Mind ; - but Folly a kind of un- 
ſoundneſs, Diſtemper, .and being ont of the Wits. 
*(d) And 
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(4) And theſe. words are much more ſignificant 
and expreſſive in .Latz: than in Greek; as it occurs 
in many Inſtances a different Import ; but of that 
elſewhere ; now to the matter in hand. The im- 
portance therefore, of the. very word, declareth 
of what Nature and Property the whole matter | 
under queſtion is. For they muſt needs be under- 
ſtood found of mind, whoſe mind 1s diſturb*d with 
no Paſſion, as with a Diſeaſe. Thoſe who are con. 
marihe affeted, muſt needs be called unſound of 
Mind, Diſtemper'd, or Mad. Therefore' nothing 
can bebetter expreſ#d, than the Lat Phraſe,when 
we ſay of men, that they are broke looſe from 
Government, when they are tranſported with un- 
bridled Luſt or Anger ; although Anger it ſelf be 
but a ſort of Luſt; for Anger is defin'd to be a Luſt 
of Revenge. They, therefore, that are ſaid not 
tobe their own Maſters, are therefore faid foto be, 
becauſe they are not under the Government of 
their Underſtanding ; to which Faculty the Sove- 
raignty of the whole Soul is by Nature given. Now 
whence the Greeks derive their name for Madneſs, 
| cannot eaſily gueſs; but we are more diſtinct in 
our Terms than they ; for we ſeparaterhis Diſtem- 
per of Mind, which is. joyrwd with - Folly, and of 
larger extent from diſtractedneſs. The Greeks, in- 
deed, aimart'a peculiar word, bur are not very 
happy init. What we call Rage, they term Me- 
lancholly. As though the Soul were only diſturb'd 
by Choler aduſt, and not oftentimes, either by ex- 
* ceſs of Wrath, or Fear, or Grief; with which ſort 
of Rage, we ſay Athamus, Al:mem, Ajax, Oreſtes 


«| ewere tranſported. He that is in this Circumſtance, 


the twelve Tables forbid him to have the manage- 
, Ment of his own Eſtate. Therefore 1t 1s not Writ- 


| . ten, if he cometh to be unſound of judgment, but to be 


C diftratted. 
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dſfrafted. For they judg'd that Folly, that is, a 


fhallowneſs of Parts, or a mind fickle and deſti- 
tute of ſound judgment, mighr diſcharge ordinary 
Offices, and anſwer the common and daily occa, 
fions of the World ; but they look*'d upon being 


diſtracted, as a'total darkneſs. of the Underſtand- 


mg; Which though it ſeem a greater Evil, than 
want of a found Judgment; yet is this of that Ma- 
hbenity, that (e) a wiſe man may be diſtracted, 
but cannot be of an unſound - Mind ; loſe his Rea- 
fort he . may, but cannot act againſt it, while he 
hath ir. But this is another queſtion, let us return 
to the Propoſition m hand - I ſuppoſe you faid it 
was your Opinion, that a wiſe man might be ljable 
to Difcontent. 
S. In truth 1 am of that mind. 


—— 


(d) And theſe words are much more ſignificant and ex- 
preſſrve in Latin than in Greek.] Tully ſeeks all occafion 
of Buoying np the Latin Tongue againſt the Greeks; and 
therefore a little below picks a Quarrel with their term for 
being Mad. 

(e) A wiſe man may be diſtrafted, but cannot be of an un- 
fornd Mind.) Wiſdom is confiitent with Madneſs, as with 
Sleep; but no more reconcilable to folly, than light is tg 
darkneſs. 2 | 


= 


= 
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:SECT. VI. 


The abſurdity of denying a Wife man all uſe of 
the Afﬀettions, 4s declin'd.'- 1479 01 


a fs from good Nature that you are ſo mind- 
ed; for we are. not hew*d our-of the hard 
Rock, bur there is implanted in the very Natare 
of our Souls ſomewhat tender and ſoft, which is 
ſubject to be beaten with the -Senfe of Evil;- as 
with hardneſs of Weather. And Crantor of ,prin- 
cipal Renown in our Academy, ſaid not impto- 
perly. I am by no means of their mind, who cry up @ 
ſtrange unintelligible Notion. of "—_ mnenſobi/ity. ; 
whereas there neither can ncr ſhould be any ſuch diſpoſe 
tion. My fir#t option 4s, taith he, that 1 may not be 
ill; but if I be at any time, let mie be ſenſible, whether 
any Inciſion be made, or part diſmemberd ; fer that ſame 
dedolency is not acquir'd, but at the charges of long and 
ſore Afflietions, whereby the Body is mortify*d, and the 
Soul hardewd. However we may do well to con- 
ſider, (Ff ) whether this be not the Language of 
fuch as flatter our Infirmities, - and fondly comply 
with our carnal Eaſe. But for our own parts, let 
us take up a bold Reſolution, not only to lop off 
the out-boughs of our diſquiet, but to pluck up 
the very Roots with all the Fibres and tendrels of 
them. Somewhat will perhaps nevertheleſs be 
left behind, tfuch deep rooting bave the Stumps of 
Folly taken in our Hearts; but that only will be 
lefr, which is of neceflary uſe. Take this for a cer- 
tain truth, wile's the. Son! be curd, which can never 


be 
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be done without Philoſophy, there will be no end of our 
#fiſeries. Wherefore, ſince we have begun, let us 
deliver up our ſelves to be her Patients. Recover 


we ſhall, if we be but willing, and I will carry it 
on further ; for I ſhall not only ſpeak to Diſcon» 


tent, though I ſhall to that in the firſt place ; but 
co every Diſtemper of the Soul, as I have. laid it 
down, or every Diſeaſe of it, as the Greeks term 
them. And firſt, if it pleaſe you, let us proceed 
in the Stoicks way, who are wont to caſt their Ar. 
guments into ſtrict and bare Syllogiſms ; then we 
will dilate after our own Faſhion. 


(f) Whether this be not the Language of ſuch as flatter our 
Infirmities.] The ſubject of warrantable Mortification, is 
not what is natural, but what is corrupt ; yet we ſhall do 
well, to give diligent heed, leaſt an Enemy eſcape in the 
garb of a Friend. 


p We EE EY _ TY —— 


SECT. VIL 


The Aſfſertion appos'd by an Argument from the 
Topick of Fortitude. 


(eg) VERY Valiant man hath alf Afftirance, 


(fince Confidence, by a vulgar miſtake, is 
only reſtraimd to a bad Senſe, although derived 
from confiding, which is commendable.) Now 
he that hath Aſſurance, cannot be in Fear; for to 
have Aſſurance, and be in Fear, are implicatory. 
But he that 1s liable to Diſcontenr, is alſo to Fear; 
tor we Fear thoſe things impending andapproach- 
ng, 


[- 
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ing, at whoſe preſence we are Diſcontented. So 
it follows, that Fortitude and Diſcontent are 'm- 
compatible. It is therefore likely, thathe who ts 
liable to Diſcontent, is alſo liable to Fear, to Faint- 


_heartedneſs, and dejection of Spirit ; and he thac 
is liable to theſe, is liable to be a Slave, to confeſs 


himſelf, at ſome time or other, worſted; and he 
that can admit of theſe, will admit of timoroufneſs 
and Cowardiſe ; but theſe things are not incident 
to a valiant man, therefore neither is Diſcontent. 
Now none is Wiſe; but he that is; Valiant; * there- 
fore neither is Diſtontent incident to a wiſe man. 
Furthermore, he that is Valiant, mnft needs be 
brave Spiritzd; and 'he that is of a brave Spirir, 
invincible ; and he that is invitcible,” muſt defpiſe 
the World, and look upon it, as beneath him; 

but none can deſpiſe thar, for which he can be 
Difcontented. From whence neceſlanily follows, 
that a Valiant man is never Diſcontented ; +bnr all 
wiſe men are Valiant, therefbre Piſcontent is not 


incident to a Wiſe man: Andeven as the Eyebeing 


out of order, is not duely diſpÞo#d to the pertor- 
mance of its Office; and the other parts, nay the 
whole Pody, when it is out of order, cannot dif- 
charge its Office and | Duty ; : *ſo the Mind being” out 
_ of order, is nat in fit caſe to diſcharge its Office. Now 
the Office of the Sou], is to uſe its Reaſon aright ; 
and a Wiſe mar's Soul is always fo difpos'd, that 
he uſeth his Reaſon after a moit right manner, there- 
fore it 1s never diſturb'd ; but Diſcontent 1s a di- 
ſturbance of the Soul, therefore a Wiſe man will be 
always free from 1t. 


_— 


(g) Every Valiant man.} Syllogiſtical , Diſputation was 
- after the Stoical way, Which begins here, 
SECT. 


-SECT. VIIL 


 ==-oby another from that of T, emperance | 


FT.is further likely, that he who is Temperate, 

whom the Greeks call Sober, and name the 
Vertue it ſelf Sobriety, which I am wont ſometimes 
to term Temperance, other times Moderation, 
and. another while Modeſty ; which yet I know 


not but it may be rightly called Integrity ; this is 


more narrowly expreſs9d among the Greeks, who 
call men of Integrity only uſeful men; but the 
Tern1 is of larger extent, for it is all ſort of abſti- 
nence, all ſort of innocence; this hath no'uſual 
Name in Greek, but might be calld by a word 1m- 
porting harmleſſneſs; for Innocence 1s ſich a dit- 
poſition of mind, as to harm no Body. Integrity 
comprehends alſo: all the other Vertues, which 
unleſs 1t were ſo great, and had it been confin'd 
within the narrow bounds of Frugality orThrift, 
as ſome conceive, the Sirname of L. P:/o had never 
been fo honourable; but becauſe neither he that, 
through Fear, hath quitred his Garriſon, which is 
an act of Cowardiſe; nor he, who for covetouſnels, 
hath deny*d to reſtore a Truſt ſecretly committed 
to him, which 1s an act of Irjuſtice; nor he, who 
through raſhneſs, hath miſcarried in any under- 
taking, which is a piece of Folly ; becauſe none of 
theſe are wont to be calPd honeſt men, or men of 
Integrity : Therefore Integrity comprehends three 


of the Vertues, Fortitude, Juſtice, and Prudence; 


and 


O 


| 
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andif it do fo, 1t 1s common toall the Vertues; for 
all the Veftues are linkd and faſten'd inteparably 


'toone another. Therefore Integrity muſt needs be 


the remainingand fourth Vertue; for it ſ.emeth to 
have this Property, to regulate and compoſe the 


: Þ- Atteions, always to repreſs the Enormity of the 


Will, and to preſerve a conſtant Moderation in all 
things. The contrary Vice; to which, is called 
Naughtineſs, Frugality is, asI ſuppoſe, from Fruit, 
than which, nothing better ſprings out _ of. the 
Earth. Naughtineſs 1s; hence, (though, perhaps 
It may be ſomewhat hard, however let us allay, 
though'it paſs but for an Alluſien, if there ſhould 
be nothing more) it 1s hence deriv'd from, that 
ſich a'man hath not onght in him; whereupon he 
is alſo ſaid to be nothing worth. He, then, that 
is Honeſt; or; if you had rather, that 1s Modeſt 
and Temperate; muſt of neceſſiry be Conſtant 3 
and he that is Conſtant, Quiet ; he that 18 Quier, 
free from all Diſturbance; and conſequently Diſ- 
content ; but theſe are the Properties of a Wiſe 
man; therefore Diſcontent will be far from a 
Wiſe man. 


SECT. IA 


w=eeby an Tnduftion from Particular P aſnons of 
Wrath, Envy. 


4 oY that - Dionyſizs of Heraclea Diſputes not un- 


handſomly upon that Paliage of Homer, where- 


in Ach;Jes complains to this purpoſe, as I rake it. | 
M My 


— '3 ad 
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My Heart favells big, whiPiF I on this refleft, 
wo ©] my Lawful Prize, and juſt reſpect. 


Is the Hand rightly diſpogd, . when it 1s ſwelPd ? 
or is there any other Member which hath a Riſing 
or Swelling,” that is. not our of order ? in like.man- 
ner, therefore, the Soul, puitted up or ſwollen, 1s 
out of order ; but the* 24/e mans Soul 45 always i in 
order, therefore it never rifeth, never ſwelleth. But 
now the Soul in anger is ſo; therefore a wile man 
1s never angry, for if he be angry, he alſo Luſts ; 
for it is the property of one: angry, fo delire a fix- 
ing the molt grievous: Pain on Inm, by whom he 
thinks he is 1 jur'd ; and he who covets that, if he 
ſhall obtain it, muſt necetiarily be tranſpo ited with 
Joy; whence ut follows, that he mult-rejoyce at 
anothers harm ; which becauſe it is not incident to 
a wiſe man, neither | is it incident to hun to be an- 
gry ; but if Diſconrent were incident toa wiſe man, || - 
ſo alſo were the Paſlion of Anger ; but becauſe he 
1s free from this, ſo muſt he be alfo from thar of 
Diſcontent. For if a wiſe man were labte to Dif- 
content, ſo might he alſo be to Pitty, ſo might he 
| alſo be to Envy. I uſe a word of active fignifica- 
\ tion, - becauſe the ordinary Latin word rather fig- 
|  nifieth paſſively an Odium, that ſo we may decline 

the Iniquity of the Term; now the Latm word for 
Envy, 1s deriv*d from a Verb, which 1mports look- 
ing very wiltfully upor. anothers Beauty ; as in the 
Play 2 Menalippxs. 


Who oz my blooming Sons look'd with ill eye? 
The Lat Conſtruttion ſeems wrong, bnt Arrive 


ſaid ſmgutarly well; who though he departs from 
Cuitom, 


irs 


Iz 
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Cuſtom, at preſent prevailing, yet challeng*d the 
Priviledge of a Poet, venturd to follow the natural 
Analogy. 


Ce ———_— 


STOTX 
=oegyd P itty. 


Herefore alſo the. Paſſions of Pitty and Envy 

are incident to the ſame Subject. For he that 

is griev'd at ſome ones Adverſity, is alſo grievd at ſome 
ones Proſperity. (h) As Theepbraſtus deploring the un- 
timely death of Callithenes his Fellow-Student, ma- 
ligneth the good ſuccetles of Alexander; therefore 


he faith, that Cal:thenes light upon Relation to a ? 
\Perlon of the greateſt Power, and higheit Fortune 

but ignorant how to manage Proſperity as he ought. ' 
Now as Mercy is the being afflicted at anothers 


Adverſity; fo Envy 1s the being afflicted at ano- 
thers Proſperity. Whoſoever, therefore, is liable 
to Pitty, the ſame is alſo liable to Envy ; but Envy 


15 not incident to a wiſe man ; therefore neither is 


Pitty. Now if a wiſe man uſed to take Ditcontent, 
he would ule allo to take Pitty ; tnerefore a wiſe 
man 1s not liable to Diſcontent. (z) Theſe Ar- 
guments are thus brought by the Sroxcks, and in- 
terd by legitimate Concluſions; but they are to 
be diſcoursd ſomewhat more. at large, and with 
greater Variety. Yer we muſt maintain their Te- 
nets moreexpreſly, who have proceeded upon the 
moſt couragious, and as I may fay, manly Prin- 


-ciple and Opinion. For our Friends the Peripate- 


ticks, though there be nothing under Heayen more 
| M 2 Coptous 
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Copious than they are, nothing more Learned, 
nothing more Grave, yet do-not make out, to my 
judgment, a Moderation either of the Dittempers 
or Diſeaſes of the Soul; for every Ewil, though but 
mdifferent great, is great : But we are proving this, 
that there is no ſuch thing at all in a wiſe man : 
For as the Body, if it be but inditterent, 1snotwell; 
ſo if there be the ſame inditierency in the Soul, it 
1s not in Health. Therefore our Anceſtors did ex. 
cellently well natne, as many other things after 
their Propriety, ſo Vexation, Diſquier, Anxiety a 
Diſtemper ; and the Greeks expreſs every diſorder 
of mind, by a Term near the ſame; for they call 
every inordinate Sally ' of the Spirit, a Paſſion, 
Which in that Language imports a Diſeaſe. We 
more properly; for the Diſtemper of the mind 
bears great Anaiogy with bodily Sickneſs. But 
Luſt is not like Sickneſs; nor is 1immoderate Joy, 
' Which 1s an ecſtatical and extravagant pleaſure of 
the Mind. Nay, Fear it ſelf is not very like a 
Diſeaſe, though it borders upon Diicontent. But 
Properly, as Sickneſs in the Body, fo Diſtemper in 
the Sou], hath a name not ſever'd from Pain ; 
therefore the Original of this Pain, 1s -to be laid 
open by us; thatis, the efficient calMtof Diſtem- 
per in the Soul, as of Sicknets in the Body ;, for as 
Phyſicians, having found cut the cauſe of a Diſeaſethink 
the Cure found out; fo we, having. diſcover'd the 
Cauſe of Diſcontent, ſhall find out the method of 
Curing It. 


Q_ 


(h) As Theophraſtus deplorins the untimely death of 
Calliſthenes hi Fellow-Student.] Calliſthenes' the Olynthian 
was well known to Alexander the Great, having ſtudied 
together under the ſame Tutor Ariſ{ctle. The King took | 
mm along with him to Pen the Hiſtory of his Afimm At- 
clncyements 5 


— — 
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Chievements; but the freedom of his Diſcourſe, and un- 
complying demeanor. wrought his overthrow. For when 
King Alexander, now Lord of Afia, requir'd of his Mace- 
dons, to give him the Ceremony ot Perſian Adoration ; he, 
with ſome others of the Macedonian Nobles, too openly de- 
clar'd their diflike of it. The hanghty young ViCtor could 
not brook, that the Majefty of his Empire, and with that", 
Grandeur improv'd, ſhould be diſputed by his Vaſſals 3 and 
therefore is ſaid, under a colour of a Sham-Plot of Hermo- 
laus, to have executed many of the Non-conforming No- 
bility 3 but Calz#henes he firſt mangled and disfigured ; cut 
off his Ears, Noſe, and Lips; afterwards put him into a 
Cage with a Dog, and ſo carried him about whithevſoever 
the Army march d; till at laſt he dy'd with the torture and 
regret of Spirit. Theophraſtus wrote a Book entitled Ca- 
lifthenes, or a Lamentation from whence this Paflage is 
quoted, 

(i ) Theſe Arguments are thus brought by the Stoicks.] From 
ſtrict Arguing, he comech to examine Terms, and pre- 
pares the way toenlarge more clearly on the Subject. 


SE CT.:XtE 
The Cauſe of Diſſatisfaftion, 15 a miſtake in Opi- 


101. 


G&) THE whole, therefore, is in Opinion; nor 1s 
that the Cauſe of Diſcontent only, but of 
all the other Paſſions alſo, which are four general 
ones, but ſib-divided into more Particulars; for 
whereas every Paſſion is a Mot'on of the Mind, 
either deſtitute of Reaſon, or flighting Reaſon, or 
not obeying Reaſon; and the fame motion 1s raisd 
from an (/) opinion either of Good or Evil; the 
tour Paſſions are equally diſtributed under two 
heads; for two ariſe from an opinion of Good ; 
BE < M 3 * the 


o 
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the one of which is a fond Pleaſure, that 1s ele” 
vated beyond the due meaſure, from an opinion 
of any great Good, whereof we have the Poſleſſi- 
on; the other may be rightly calPd, either a co- 
veting or Luſt; which is an inmoderate purſuit 
after ſome conceiv*'d great Good, not obeying 
Reaſon. Theſe two ſorts therefore, fond Pleaſure, 
and Luſt, are diſorderly upon a concett of Good ; 
as the other two, Fear and Diſcontenr, of Evil. 
For both Fear is an Opinion of ſome great evil 
impending; and Diſcontent is an Opinion of ſome 
great Evil incumbent; and further a freſh con- 
ceit of fuch Evil, as that it 1s juſt to be diſquieted 
at it ; which cometh to this,that the Party grieving, 
thinks he ought to grieve. Now if we would paſs 
that portion of Life which is allotted us with any 

« Peace and Serenity, we muſt with our whole 
Strength and Succors from abroad, refiſt theſe 
Paſſions, which Folly in common Converſation ſets in 
upon its, as certain Furies, and incenſeth them. (1m) But: 
as to the other elſewhere; now let us, as we are 
able, repel Diltontent. Let that be our preſent 
Subject ; fince you faid that it was, in your opini- 
ON, incid nt to a wiſe man, which I do by no 
means allow, for it is a deſperate, wretched, de- 
teſtabie thing, to be run from, as from a Pirate, 
by making all Sail, and tugging hard at the Oar, 
as Is in the Proverb. 


(k) The whole therefore. ] The Paflions are here with 
great perſpicuity deſcrib'd in their Cauſe, Objects, and the 
Times of them ; their Cauſe, an Opinion its object Good 
or Evil ; Imminent or Incumbent. | 


Opinion 
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C Future Defice. 
Goods p;olent Joy. 
Opinion of 


Evil Future Fear. 
: Preſent Diſcontent. 


(m) But as to the other elſewhere.) In the following 
Debate, which is the fourth Tuſculane Queſtion, 


| "A 


La 


SECT. XII. 


The Piflure of Diſcontent in certain unfortu- 
nate Princes. 


R how like you, that Grandſon of Tantalus, » 
Son of Pelops; 


Who from Oenomaus, his ing*d Steeds wut-run, 
The Royal Bride Hippodamia won. 


Great Grand-ſ/om of Jupiter : Should he therefore 
have been fo mean, fo dif-ſÞirited as to fay ; 


Friends keep aloof ; hold there, left my breath blaſt, 
Or ſhadow on the good Infeftion caſt ; 
Such Power of Guilt doth to my Body cleave. 


Thyeſtes : will you condemn your ſelf, and caſt 
away the Comfort of your Life, (») for the Power 
of anothers Guilt ? What think' you of (0) the 
man deſcended of the Sun? Do you not judge 
_ rains to behold the very light of his Fa- 

er { 
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My Eyes are ſunk; my. Body wan and PRI 

Salt Tears deep Furrows on my Cheeks indent : 

a5 knitted Beard with filth and ſtench replete; 
O*re-grown, againit my naſty Brea#t doth beat. 


Ante, oreateſt of Fools, thou haſt added theſe 
Evils to thy {elf; there were none ſuch among For- 
tunes Inflictions on thee : __ And this thou haſt done 
after the trouble had grown old, and the ſwelling 
of the Soul was allwaged. Now Diſcontent con- 
ſiſts, as I ſhall make out, 1n a conceit of a freſh 
Evils but you afflict your ſelf, as it appears, for 
lack of Em pire, not your Daughter ; her you 
hated, and that perhaps not Without reaſan : you 
could not, with any Patience, be without a Ring- 
dom.. Now that 7s an impudent grief, to pine away 
with melancholy, becauſe one cannot njurp Scveraignty 
over a Free People. (p) Dunyſins the Tyrant, ba- 
nifi*d.from Syracuſe, kept School at Corinth ; fo 
impoſſible was it for him 'ro live without Empire. 
But what was more impudcnt (9) than Tarquin,, 
who wag*d. War with thoſe who —_ not brook 
his Haughtineſs. He then 1tecing he could not be 
reſtor'd ro his Crown, neither by the Vejan nor 
Letm Arms, 1s ſaid to have retir'd to Cune, and in 
that City to have been conſum'd with Vexation and 
Melancholly. 


wo 


 - 


(n) For the Power of anothers Guilt.] Thyeſtes crys out, 
as above, , when he had ſup'd upon his two Sons, ſet on the 
Table by his Brother Atreus. 

( o ) The mandeſcended of the Sun.] Metes King of Colches, 
ſaid to be born of the Sun; had a Ram with a Golden Fleece, 

'-* » race deliverd to be the Myſtical Pledge of his 

in the Expedition of the Ar-: 
 SOonanits, . 


1 
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onauts, Medea falling in Love with him, betray'd it, and 
| Father after loſt his Kingdom; and thereupon in the 
Tragedies he thus laments. 

(p) Dionyfius the Thrant baniſh'd from Syracuſe, kepe 
School - at Corinth.] This was Dzonyſius the younger, firft 
driven out by Dzon; and afterwards recovering, with exer- 
ciſe of greater Cruelty z but finally ejected by Timoleon the 
Corinthian, and ſent to Cormth, where he taught Children, 


% 


5 as Tully facetiouſly remarks, from ambition of retaining an 

F Image ot Empire, though over that ſmall Flock. 

e (q) Than Carquin.] The ſeventh and laſt King of the 

1 old Romans, who for his Cruelty and more intolerable Pride, 

i . was expulsd. Tully dwel's much upon depos'd Princes, not 

h without ſome tacit Reflexion on Julzus Ceſar 3 and ftomack 
for the Roman Liberty oppreſsd. 

r . 
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SECT. XI1T. 


4 
Not to Deſpair, under whatever preſſures we 
lye | 

) YC. 


OW do you think this poſſible to befall a 
wiſe man, to be overwhelnyd with Diſcon- 
tent, that is, with Miferys For whereas every 
Paſſion is Miſery, Dilſcontent is a Rack. Luſt hath 

Its Scorching; Fond Pleafure its Levity; Fear a 
meannels of Spirit ; but Diſcontent carrieth ajong 

with it more deſtructive Evils ; a Conſumption, Tor- 

turc, Vexation, Defurmity. It tears, # frets the Soul 

lhe a Canker, and utterly brings it to Deſtruction. Un- 

les we pur off this, .ſo as to caſt it away, we can, 

, never want for Miſery. Now this 1s clear, that 

«+ Diſcontent doth then ariſe, when ſomewhat hath 
the appearance, as if {ome great evil did ſeem pre- 
ſent and preſſing upon us. , Here Epicurxs 1s of the 
judgment that a conceit of Evil, 1s formally Dif- 
"7 tontent ; 


} 
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content; that whoſoever looks upon any ſignal 
Evil; if he thinks that to be fallen upon him, he 
becometh immediately Diſcontented. (r) The 
Cyrenaicks do not think that Diſcontent is wrought 
by every Evil; but by that only which is ſ4dden 
and unexpected. That is, indeed, of no ſmall mo- 
ment to heighten the Trouble; for all ſudden acci- 
dents appear the more grievous ; to which purpoſe 
that Patlage is quoted as well ſpoken. 


I knew that they, whom I begot, muſt dye, 
And bred them uv that proſpect in my Eye : 
Further, when I the Youths to Troy tid ſnd, 
With Courage Greeces Freedom to defend ;- 
I knew they were for bloody Battle preft, 
And not invited to a Bridal Feaſt. 


— — 


(r ) TheCyrenaicks.] The Followers of Ariſtippus, who 


held Pleaſure the chiefeſt good. 


SELL. ALY. 


Meditation on poſſible Events, abates the Fvil 
of bad ones. 


HIS Premeditation, therefore, on future Evils, 

. renders their coming leſs inſupportable by 
ther being deſcry'd at a great diſtance in the way 
before their nearer approach. Hence the Saying 
of Theſeus in Euripides is commended, which we 
ſhall take the Liberty to tranſlate out of the Ori- 
| ginal, 
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ginal, as we have often done the'like on other oc- 
caſ1ons. 


1, as by a great Scholar taught, 

On future Troubles fix*d my thought ; 
Untimely Death, or Baniſhment, 
Still to me did ſome Croſs preſent ; 
That, whatſo&re Change ſhould ariſe, 
Might me not unprepar*d ſurprize. 


Now what Theſezs, ſaith he, heard of a learned 
man, that Euripides, by a Figure, transfers to him 
from himſelf; tor he had been the Hearer of Anax- 
aporas ; Concerning whom they report, that upon 
the News brought of his Sor's death, he reply*d, 
I know that I begot him Mortal; which expreſſion 
declareth, that theſ= occurrents are ſharp to them, 
by whom they have not been confiderd. There- 
fore it is no queltion, but that all things which are 
reputed evil, fall more grievous, When they come 
unawares. | So that although this be not the ſole 
Cauſe which creates the greateſt Diſquiet; yer, 
becauſe the foreſight and preparation of the Soul 
is of great Power to the diminiſhivg of Grief, ler 
all the incidents to Humare Life be well confſt- 
dered by every man : and # truth this is that ex- 
cellent and Divine Wiſdom, to have a full inſight 
and experience of all the Chances of Humane Lite ; 
to admire nothing when it 1s happer'd ; to ſuppoſe 
of nothing, but thatit may come to paſs, before it 
1s Come to pals. 


Wherefore all men, whiÞ|t in mot proſperous State ; 
To bear affliction, moſt ſhould meditate. 
Suits, Fines, ſafe home returwd, ſtill bear in mind ; 
Son faulty, Daughter ſick, Wife dead to find. 

All 
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All common, poſſible, nothing new appear ;, 
hat unexpetted cometh for profit clear. 


SEU AV, 
====[5 alſo ground of Conſtancy. 


OW fince Terence hath fo aptly infinuated this 
Notion borrow'd from Philoſophy ; ſhall 
not we, out of whoſe Fountains it 18 drawn, both 
fay the ſame thing better, and more firmly hold 
it? for this 1s that countenance always the ſame, 
which Xanthippe is reported to have uſed to de- 
| Clare, that her Husband Secrates had, and that ſhe 
faw him have one and. the ſame when he went 
torth, and when he returned home again. Nor 
was it -that brow which 1M. Craſ/as the Ancient 
bore, of whom Lucilius reports, that he laugh'd but 
oxce all bis life-time ; but it was calm and ſerene, 
for fo have we receiv'd by Tradition. And well 
might 1t be always the ſame countenance, when 
there was no alteration in the mind, by which the 
looks are faſhion'd. Whereiore I reccive from the 
Cyrenaicks, thei: Arms againſt conttngent Events, 
whereby their approaching infalts, may, through 
long Premeditation, . be r-bated ; and withall I 
judge, that their Evil is from conceit, and not na- 
ture, For if it were in that object, why would 
they be alleviated by being foreſeen 2 but there 1s 
tomewhat more accurately, to be ſpoken on this 4* 
matter after, we have look*d into the opinion of 
Epicurus, who judgeth that they mult all of neceſli- 


ry be Diſcontented, who conceive themſelves to. 
| | be 


l | 
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be under Evils, whether theſe Evils have been 
foreſeen and expected ; or whether they are grown 
old; for that neither are Ewi's abated by long time, nor 
qe alleviated by foreſight of them; and that the poring 
on Evils not yet come, and perhaps that never 
will come, is tooliſh. For tl:at all Evil is Vexati- 
on enough, when it is come; bit ke that is always 
thinking that ſome Advericy may poſlibly befall 
him, to him it becometh an everialſting Evil ; bur 
if it ſhall never actually come upon him, a volun- 
cary Diſquiet is taken up on falſe grounds; lo the 
mind is always vex'd, either with enduring, or ex- 


.pecting Evil. But the relief of Diicontent he placeth 


in two things, a taking of the mind from conſider- 
ing its troubles, ard 1ctting it on the Contempla- 
tion of Pleaſures ; for he jiidges the Soul in capa- 
city to obey Reaſon, and to follow whether that 
leads: therefore Reaſon forbids to dwell upon the 


. Cauſes of its Trouble : it fetcheth oft from anxious 


thoughts, the ſight of the mind dind with poring 
upon its Miſeries; and when 1t hath founded a re- 
treat from them, it puſheth it forward again, and 
provoketh it to look on, and with the whole: fancy 
taſt variety of Pleaſures; with whuch he. thinks the 
fe of a wiſe man is filPd, both rhrough the me- 
mory of the paſt, and hope of following ones. This 
account we have given after our own tafſhion ;'the 
Epicureans deliver after theirs ; but:iet us ſee' what 
grounds we have to flight what they fay. 
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SECT. XVL 
The contrary Tenet of Epicurus and his Followers, 


| ys they do ill to reprove a Premeditation 
of future Contingences, {ince there is nathing 
doth ſo much take ofi che edge of Diſcontert, and 
weaken it, asthe continual conſideration thorough: 
out the whole courſe of our Lives, that there zs no- 
thing but may befall us ; as a Meditation on man's 
Frame; as on the condition of Life, and a Study to 
ſubmit to it. This hath not that effect ro make us 
always, but never melancholly ; for he that con- 
{iders the order of Nature, and the Viciſlitudes of 
Life, and the Frailty of Mankind is not melancholly 
when he conſiders theſe things, but 1s then moſt 
principally imploy'd 1n the exerciſe of Wiſdom, for 
he reaps a double advantage ; both that in the con- 
{1deration of mar's circumitances, he enjoyeth the 
proper Office of Philoſophy ; and in cafe of Ad- 
verfity, he is ſupported by a threefold Conſolation. 
Firſt, . that he hath long contider*d that fuch acci- 
dents might come ; which contideration alone doth 
moſt weaken and allay all Afﬀictions. Then he 
cometh to learn, that all Tryais common to men, 
ſhould be born, as ſich, patiently. Laſtly, that 
he percetveth thereis no Evil, but where 1s blame; 
bnt there is no blame, when that falls out, the 
Prevention of which, was not in man to warrant ; 
for that ſounding a retreat, which Epicurns en- 
joyneth, when he calleth us of from looking upon 
our Evils, is null. For not to take notice, or to 
put 


FS, 
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put out of memory, is not in our Power, when 
thoſe things gore us, Which we conceive to be Evil. 
They Tear, Fret, Spur-gall, apply Torches 'for 
Torture, allow no breathing tme. And you' bid 
usto forgo what is againſt-Nature ; - what remedy 
isby Nature given, would you wringiaway, 'that 
of a grief worn old ? True; #' is & flow Proceſs, yet 
of gr eat Efficacy which __ and tithe do effet.” You 
bids me conſider the good, and forget the bad ; 
you would lay ſomewbat ard worthy a great Phi- 
loſopher, if you held thoſe things to be good, which 
were moft ſuitable to the Dignity-of man. 


SE'CT. XV... 
The true Remedy aſſign d. 


HOULD Pythagoras now, or Socrates, or Ptars 
fay to me; Why are you caſt down ? or why 

do you fret? or why do you fink and render to 
Fortune, which may perhaps pinch and prick yon; 
cannot, ro be ſire, over-power you? Great force 
there is in the Vertues; route up them, if they chance 
to be dormant. In the firit place will prefent it 
ſelf to you Forritude; Which will oblige you to 
take ſuch' courage, as to contzsmn and count as 
inconſiderable, all the chances of Humane Life. 
Temperance will come with her, which is alſo 
Moderation, and by me a little before calPd Fru- 
gality or Staidneſ, which will futter' you to do 
nothing baſelv, rothing lewdiy.” Now what is 
more baſe or lewd, than an Etteminate man? Nay 
Juſtice will not pzrmit you to - behave your ſeif in 
fuch 
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ſuch ſort ; though ſhe ſeem to have the leaſt rela- 
tion to this buſineſs, which yet will thus beſpeak 
you ; that you are on a double account injurious; 
both in thar. you. covet what 1s none of your own ; 
_ fince being born Mortal, you aſpire to the condi- 
tion of the Immortal ; and in that you take offence, 
to: reſtore what you only borrow*d : but what 
Apology will you make to Prudence, inſtructing 
you that Vertue is ſelf-iufficient, not only to living Well, 
but alſo Happily ; which if it depend on Foraign Ac- 
ceſlions, and have not as its fource from; fo its 
reſort to it ſelf, and in the ſame Circle, compriſing 
all its Pretenſions, borrows nothing from abroad : 
I know no reaſon why it either ſhould be thought 
worthy to be ſo much extolPd in words, or fo ea- 
gerly courted in Life. Epicurs, if you ſound to 
me a chace after theſe Goods; I obey, purſue, 
follow your ſelf my Commander ; nay further, ] 
forget my Evils, and ſo much the caſter, becauſe 
I do not ſo much as put theſe Afﬀictions into the 
rank of things truly Evil. But you draw ott my 
thoughts to Pleaſures. Of what fort? Bodily ones, 
I ſuppoſe; or ſuch as the Soul, in order to the 
Body, entertains by remembrance of them paſt, 
or hopes of others to come. Is there any thing 
elſe in the caſe? Do 1 rightly explain your Senſe ? 
For thoſe of that Per(waſion, are ſti] wont to 
charge us, that we do not comprehend Epicurms, 
what he means; why this he means, and that 
paultry Greek (/ ) old Zeno, the moſt ſubtle Diſ- 
putant of all that Tribe, was wont, with - great 
hear, and aloud in my hearing, at Arhens, toargue, 
that.the man 1s happy who enjovs preſent Pleaſure, 
and hath a confidence that he ſhall enjoy the like, 
either through the, whole, or a great part of his 
| Life; uninterrupted by any Pain; or ifhe were 
diſturb'd 
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diſturb'd by any, that _if it were in Extremity, 
would be but ſhott ; or if it provid longer, would 
have a greater mixture of Joy than Evil: . he that 
conlider'd theſe things. would be happy, eſpecially 
if he were fatisfy*'d with the good things already 
enjoy*d; (tr) and Lew man: apprehenſions of: 
the T_ | 


— 


a 


-(1 ) Old Zeno:] There 'are OR of the fame name; * 
as' Jeno Cittiens ' the Stoickz) alfey Zeno $:dongus here, menti= 
ws the, Epicurean ;- and;! jn Phy4o's Judgment;,, the chief 
ot them, 

(t) 4d had ho dreg ebenfith of ths Deir) Sus 
perſtitio Sends of God, = _ Avenger 


out and not = Aha God: of oy Government of 
the AAS, with the Cong Fment of a war of Eaſe. x 
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95k SECT. XV 


And verify d in the Ee 7 Thyeſts, Fietes, 
d ver t 4 


You. have _ E picurus O Sthoamn of. Happines 
drawn up in ron words of Zeno,..ſo that it is 
in vail to- deny it.  What-now? can the Propoſal 
and. Conteraplation of this Life,-admiriiſter any re- 
lief either «to, Thyeſtes or.c/Eetes before. mention'd ;. 
a to, (« ),Zelamon' chas'd from his Country, and 
'T' living in Want and Baniſtiment ? upon whom this 
Adrmitation v was made ; 


\* 
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Ts this thay Telamon, late rewww'd and fear'd 2 
Whoſe looks the 2vondring Greeks fo much rever'd ? 


Now if any one, as the fame Poet. ſaith, both 
Courage and Eſtate bath lo; aCordialista be fought 
from thoſe ancient grave Philoſophers, noe from 
theſe Senſualiſts. For what do they call a Store of 
Goods7 Grant them, that tobe without Pain, is 
the chiefeft Good ; alkhough that be not proper- 
Iy calPd Pleafare buf we.cannot 'at- once- ſpeak 
to all Queftions. 1s that'the State 'to- which we ' 
muſt he brought over, for. the relief of, our Sor- 
rows? - Allow. what they woyld-bave, that Pain is 
the greateft Evil ; -is there-any, GConſequence;. that - 
he who lies not under-it;' becauſe heivis not under 
Evil, muſt therefore be th Frantiott of the' greateſt 

' Good? 'Eprcurns, why areWe ſhy,” and Tothro con- 
fels that we ſpeak of that Pleaſure, which your 
own ſelf, when you have braz'd your Forehead, 
are wont to ſpeak out? Are theſe your words or 
no? in that very Book whigh congayns the Syſtem 
of your whole Doftrine, you fay theſe words. (For 


leaſt any one ſhould think if a Fiction oY {yaw 
ood, 


account, ed 
with joy, upon hopes of all theſe things above-nan#d;that 
| Natare 
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Nature would come to enjoy them, and be freed from 
Pain. Now all this he faith in the very words, that 
any man may perceive what Pleature Epicurus 
means. Then a little after, . he faith, I hawe often 
enquird, of thoſe that paſs for wiſe men, what good 
they left remaining, after they had abſtratted from theſe 
thmgs, unleſs they wonld utter a parcel of inſignificant 
Notions, and never yet cond learn any thing ; but if 
they ſhall fall a canting of Vertues and Perfett1ons, they 
will, -in effe#, [ay nothing more, but the means where- 
by the above-ſaid Pleaſures may be compaſsd. What 
follows; is to the fame purpoſe; nay, that-whole 
Book which is of the chief good, is ſtuffed with 
ſich Sentences and ſich! Exprefflans. Now would 
you exhort Telarzon, in the condition mentiot?d, to 
take to this courſe of Life, that ſo you might divert 
the Melancholly ? or if you ſhonld ſee any of your 
Friends under great dejection of Spirit, wonld you 


ſet before him a Sturgion, rather than a Dialogue » . 


of Soerates? wonld you invite him to hear theſound ' 
of the Organ, rather than the words of Plato? will 
you diſplay. bifowe' bim, "rich and gay Embroidery? put a 
Poſid to\bis-Noſprilst: ' burn Odours? and will you bid 
bim'be crowd avith Chaplets of Roſes? (w) But if 
you ſhould go a little farther, then you will, to be ſure; 
bave wip'd off all ſorrow from him. 


—— 
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. (u) Telamonebed from hi Countiy.} gina: the King- 
dom of hiis Father £acus. EPS 0 
(w) But if 50u ſhould go' a little farther.} A decent Ab- 
ruption in cecanting Pleaſures, left he ſhould partictlarize 
in gpeaking out Obſcenities, if you ſhould procure him a 
W-:-515 | 
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SECT. XIX. 
----aud Andromache. 


PICURUS, theſe. things muſt.be confel&d by 

/ you, orelſe thoſe ather which I haye alledg'd 
accqrding to the expreſs word, are tobe expung'd 
out of your Book,: or the; whole Book rather to be 
expung'd; for it is all over made vpof voluptu- 
ouſheſs.; The queſtion, ; therefore, lyes before us, 
how we ſhould cure one of Melancholly, (x) that 
ſpeaks after this ſort; ot errod 213 7 041 


My reſent Miſerie reproach 7 birth; ig | | 
Exile and Poar,to @ great Kingdom barn F 
Augments my want, and aggravates my ſcorn. '. 


What now muſt we clap to his month, a Cupof 
ſweerned Liquor to ſtill him from.crying? or take 
any .ſuch, courſe? : Look now-(y) from another 
Play in the ſame Poet : ind {og 


A Princeſs once, HeCtor | thy help I need; 

Help her we mu#t, for ſhe implores aid. 

What Succour left, the Caſtle loſt and Court? ' 
What ſafe retreat to Forraign Lani or Port Og 
My Country Altars, heaps of Stones, are made; . 

. And Sacred Temples in their Aſhes lajd. © 

What State my ruin'd Palace once did bear, - 1 
The Pictur'd Walls,and rich-grain'd Beams declare. * 


Ye 
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Ye all know what follows, and particularly that, 


O Father ! Country ! Priam*s Palace! 
Temple with Gates faſt bar'd and bolted? 
T ſaw thee, when by Phrygians guarded ; 
* . With curious Cealings carv/d und waulted, 
Guilt richly, and inlay'd with Ivory. 


O excellent Poet! however lighted by the Mo- 
dern Songliters of idle Sonnets ; he is ſenſible that 
all fidden and unexpeCted- changes do more deep- 
ly afflict ; | therefore having extolPd the, King's 
Power, which to all appearance was eſtabliſtyd tor 
ever; What doth he ſub-joyn ? 


All theſe I ſaw, in aſhes lain ; : 
Priam by _—_ Vittor ſlain ; m 
Jove's Sacred Altar Blood profane. 


The Verſe is ſingularly well, being mournful 
both in Senſe and Words and Tune ; to put her out 
of this Melancholly, what courſe ſhould we take ? 
Seat her in a Down-bed Couch, bring ina Minſtrel, 
burn ſtrong Perfumes, give her a Cup of Cawdle, 
provide her too a Diſh of Meat. Are theſe your 
good things, by which the foreſt troubles of mind 
are to be remov*d? For you aflerted, a little be- 
fore, that you could not ſo much as apprehend 
any goods of other Nature; therefore Epicurusand 
I ſhould'be agreed, that the Soul is to be calPd off - 
from Melancholly, to the Contemplation of good 
things, if we were but agreed what is good. 


N 3 (x) Th 8+ 
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(x) That ſpeaks after the ſort. | Cited from the Telawon 
. of Ennmiw. WC | 

(y ) From another Play in the ſame Poet.] The Andromache 
of Ennis. | | 
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SECT. XX. 
Epicurus prov'd inconſtant to bis own P rinciples. 


gen will object. How now? da you think 
Epicurus meant any ſuch thing, or that his 
Doctrine was licentious? Ithink ſo? by no means. 
For I ſee many things ſpoken by him ſeverely ; 
many excellent well. Therefore the Controverſie 
. 18, as1I have often ſaid, about his Logick, not his 
Morals. Let him never ſo much undervalue thoſe 
Pleaftires which he lately magnified; yet I ſhall 
keep in memory,what he judgeth to be the chiefeſt 
good ; for he not only put it in the ſimple term 
Pleaſure, but hath explain'd what he meant. Taft, 
faith he, and the embracing of Bodies, and Plays, and 
Muſick, and beautiful Objetts, with which the Eyes 
are entertam'd. Is this any Fiftion of mine ? Is it a 
Lye? I would fain be diſprovd; for what other 
Intereſt have 1, but that the Truth may be diſco- 
yerd in every queſtion? Ay, but he alfo ſaith, 
when Pain 1s once remov*d, Pleaſure admits of no 
farther increaſe ; and to be free from Pain, is the 
height of Pleaſure. A few words, but three groſs 
Abſurdities: One 1s, that he contradicts himſelf; 
for but lately, having affirm'd that he could not 
imagine any good, but whereby the Senſes are, as 
it were, tickled with Pleaſure ; he now fit pony 
= -.. 


( 
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that Freedom from Pain, is the height of Pleaſure. 
Can he utter 'more- palpable Contraditions ? A 
ſecond Abfirxdiry is, that whereas in Natnre there 
are three'Conditions, 'one of Joy, another of Pain, 
4 third neitheriof Joy fior Pain ; he raketh the firſt 
and third for the ſame, 'and confounds Pleaſare, 
with riot being in Pain. | A third Abſirdity, com- 
mon to him, with ſome other ; that whereas /ey- 
fue is moſt deſirable, and Philoſophy was ſought out for 
the acquiring of it; he hath ſeparated the-chief good 
from Vertue. Ay, but he commends Vertue, and 
that often. So did C. Gracgchus all the while that 
he dealt forth great Largefles, and exhauſted the 
Treaſury, yet in words defend the Treaſury. What 
tell you me of Words, when I ſee ACtions? Pj{6 
ſir-nam'd the Frugal, always voted againſt the 
Bill for Corf-Tickets:' When the Bill 'was paſt 


into a. law, he that had been Confiil came to re- . . 


ceive his Dividend. Gracchus perceiy'd Piſo ftand- 
ing in the Aﬀembly, and asks of him, in the Andi. 
ence of the Rowan People, with what confiftency 
tohimfelf, he 'could Plead the Priviledge of that 
Law, the paſling* of which; he had by Speech 
diffvaded ? Þ ould not,” Graechus, faith he, it ſhould 
be your Pleaſure to divide my Goods among the People, 
man by man; bt if you do it, © will put m for my ſhare. 
Did not that 'grave and wiſe man ſiffictently de- 
clare, that the publick- Revenue was ſquanderd 
away by the Sempromiay Law? Read the Orations 
of Gracchas, you will {ay he was an Advocare for 
the Treaſury.” 'Epicurus denys there can be” an 

living I fy without Tiving vertnonfly--- Fe 
denys that Fortune hath zny Aſcende: Mts neon 
He preferreth 'a: ſender” Diet before a 'fiitptuous 
one. He denys there'can be any time wherein a 
wiſk man is not-alfo happy. -- Al Notions worthy a 
frets N 4 Philoſo- 
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Philoſopher; but oppoſite 'to Pleaſure. He doth 
-not mean that . Pleaſure. Let him mean: what 
Pleaſirre: he will, to be: ſure he: means that which 
hath no ſhare in Verrue. Well, if we:do not un- 
derſtand Pleaſure, do we not Pain neither? I deny 
then, that it is conſiſtent with him, who meaſures 
the greatneſs of Evil by Pain, to make any men- 
tion. of Vertue. #1361 


Pp ES 


CHAP. XXI1I, 


7 be Stautneſs of t the Epicureans ; taken down. 


Ver the Epicurequs complain, Good Fellows as 
they.are (for 1 knqw no ſort of. People leſs 
dangerous) that I am till. picking Quarrels with 
Epiourus. I] warrant the Competition is about ſome 
place.of Truſt or Honour. . To my. judgment the 
. Chief good is in the Soul; to bis in the Body, I 

placeit in Vertue, he in Pleaſure. Now, they fall 
-to blows; nay, call the Town to. help them ; and 
many there be, that run, in at-their cry., 'On the 
contrary, I am the, man that.own no concern either 
way,.am ready to. be.concluded by what. they. de- 
termine ; for what, greay buſineſs 1s it? , A Debate 
about the Punick Wax? yet in a Council of War 
about that, when 2M. Cato. was,of one opinion, and 
L. Leytulys of another, it never. came to any, heats. 
Theſe. are. too, paſſionate, eſpecially, conlidering 
that ng very honqurable,Qpinion & maintain'd by 
| mz ;Lince 1 in the Defence of. it,.they, dyrſt not 
\In,the Snare, | nor..,in-the maly och the 


I ; , Not to the, Aropy, vx: before; 
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ſors. ' But I ſhall haye occaſian: to deal with 
them elſewhere; :,yet. with this: intention, not 'to 
h make any formal Conteſt. 1 ſhall readily ſubmit 
1- to whoſqever ſpeak. true; only I ſhall mind ther, 
y though it ſhould be never fo true, thata wiſe man 
G atts always in ſubſeryiency to-his. Body; or, to 
1 word it more inoffenſively, doth nothing but what 
may. turn to advantage, maketh his own Intereſt 
the ultimate end and meaſjire of all his Aftions. ; 
yet becauſe theſe Principles are not plauſible, thar 
they would keep their Joy to themlelves, but for- 
bear to utter lofty words. = 


C— 
——_ 


SECT. XXII. 


The judgment of the Cyrenian Se#, how far ' 
- allowable. | Re 


THE opinion of the Cyrenaicks remains to be diſ- 
A..cuſt; theſe think that Diſcontent then ariſeth, 
When any Afﬀiction falls upon us unawares ; there 
is much in that, as I ſaid above ; and 1 know Chry- 
fppus 18 of the mind, that har ix not foreſeen, comet 
| with the greater Blow; yet this is not all. However 
\ | an undiſcover'd onfet of Enemies, puts into ſome. 
what more Confuſion, than what is expected; -and” 
aſudden Tempeſt at Sea gives greater Terror to 
thoſe that are Sailing, than that. which was ſome- 
time foreſeen; and moſt ſuch. Inſtances have. like 
Effects; yet when one logks..narrowly into, the 
' Narure of unexpeſted Contingencies,. he ſhall fing 
nothing .elſe,,,.but that all ſuddain things, ſeet 
$x6ater ; and that, for two Reaſons: Firlt, becauts 
"uh ace 
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; + is not left of conſidering how great the acci- 
ents are; and then becauſe there ſeems to have 
been a poſſibility of Prevention, had it been fore. 
ſeen, the evil createth the ſharper remorſe, as if it had 
been incur'd b ſome fault of our own. That this is fo, 
rime demonſtrates; that Proceſs whereof doth give 
ſach eaſe, that though the Evils remain the fare, 
yet the Troubleis a waged, and, in the moſt, taken 
- quite away. Many Carthaginians livd in Bondage 
at Rome ; Macedonians when King Perſes was made 
Captive. I my ſelfalſo, when young, ſaw,” in Pe- 
loponneſus, ſome Cormthians , theſe could have taken 
up that Lamentartion out of the Andromache. 


All theſe I ſaw—— 


But perhaps too, they had already Sung it over 
ſooften, as to leave 'doing it any more ; for ſuch 
was their Look, Language, alltheir other motion, 
and preſence that one would have taken ther for 
* Argrves, or Sicyonians: and the Ruines,ona ſuddain 
beheld ar Cormth, more affected 'me, than the Co- 
Timthians themſelves; for long conſideration through 
tract of time, had cicatriz?d their Souls. We have 
read a Book of { a) Clitomachus, which he ſent to 
his Captive Conntry-men, to comfort them upon 
the rafing of Carthag e; inthat is a Diſpuration of 
Carneades written, which he faith he put down into 
his Note-Book ; upon this Theſis, that it was the 
Reſpondents opinion, that 'a wiſe man world 'be 
diſcontented ar the Captivity of his Country. What 
Carneades diſputed onthe contrary, is written; fo 

reat a_Remedy*thersfore, of the preſent diſtreſs, 

6 apply'd by-the'Philoſopher;” as would nor have 
been requiſte, when it had been grown old: for 
had the ſame Book been ſent "ſome years after to 
them 
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ther in Bondage, it would not have been -admi. 
niſter'd to their Wounds: but .Scars. For grief. d6- 
miniſheth by a ſoft. and gentle progeſs, not that the mat+ 
ter 1s wont to-Teceive any Change, or can admitit:z 
but uſe teacheth that Lefſon which Reaſon ought, 


that choſe things in reality are leſſer, which to appearance 


were greater. 


A —_—_ 


(a) Clitomachus.] A Carthaginian, who at forty years 
of Age, came to Athens, Carneades being Profeſſor. in the 
Academy of the Platonicks; him he heard, and afterwards 
acceeded in that Chair; being well vers'd in the Stock, Pe- 
fipatetick, and Academick Schemes. | 


——_ 


—_— - Ee 


JECT, XXHE - 
Forecaſt of poſſible Calamities is needful. 


FX / HAT need, therefore, is there of Reaſon, 
Y Y. - will ſome fay, or of any Argument at all 
of Gomfort, ſuch aswe are wont'to nſe when we 
would abate the grief of thoſe that are greatly de- 


 jefted? for this is obvious:to lay before them, that 


nothing ſhould be thought anexpetted. But how will he 
bear his affliction more patiently, who knows that 
there is a neceſlity for ſuch accidents to befall frail 
men? -for  this-fame- Language -deduCcts nothing 
frotn the Sum of-ill ;: only acquaints us, that »o- 
thing-is befalles us, whit ſhould nmothave been expeFFed. 
Nor yet is this ſort of Addreſs wholly ineffeftual in 
comforting; but whether it have the-moſt efficacy; 


- 8gain I cannot ſay - therefore theſe-unexpetted ac: 


cidergs are not fo conſiderable, as that the whoſe 
RS trouble 


ſ r88 ] 
trouble:ſhould ariſe 'from thence. Perhaps they 


give the greater Blow ;. yet have not that effe&t ro 
make Accidents | ſeem-” greater, becauſe they are 


new, but becauſe they are ſudden:-- Therefore ' 


there is a two-fold Method of finding our Truth; 


nor.in-thoſe things 'only which ſeem evil, bur in 


thoſe alſo which paſs for good ; for either we en-. 
quire of the Nature of the ching it ſelf, of what 
kind it is, and how great; as ſometimes concerning 
Poverty, Whoſe burden we alleviate by recounting 
How ſmall and fewthings they are which Nature craweth; 
or elſe'we pais our diſcourſe over from the ſubcitry 
of* Arguing, to Allegation of Examples. Here So- 
crates is produC'd ; here Diogenes ; here that ——_ 
of Cecilius. 


4 Gray Coat ofge Wiſdom may conceal. 


For whereas Poverty hath ſtill one and the fame 
Force, what reaſon can be alledged, why it ſhould 
have been (5) tolerable to C. Fabricius; others 
ſay they cannot-ſuſtain it ; Therefore that merhot 
of comforting, which teacheth Accidents to be 
common to men;-1slike this ſecond fort of Argu- 
ments; for ſuch Diſputation not only containeth 
ens, to lead -us- into the knowledge of man's Na- 
ture; but further.implyeth, that. thoſe things are 
in themſelves tolerable, vank others have born, 
and do bear. di: if0 


(b)) Tolerable 20, C:.Fabricius.]: [He was General: of the 


Romans, his whole Cupboard of Plate was a Salt, and.Boul 
for Sacrifice, which yet ſtood on a Ho, Foot. He refus'd 
' a great Sum of Gold, ' preſented [him 'by the Samnian Em- 


baſſadors ; and'return'd'his excuſe to'Pyrrbus, offering him . 
to be ſecond in the Kingdom of Eprrus. .' His Daughters, at 


their Marriage,r eceiv'd a Portion from the Publick yoe'3 
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Wis : . The uſe of Preſidents. 
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FIHE, queſtion is about Poyesry, many Patient 
L.;  Poox, men, are. inſtang?d,,in,'' About deſpiſing 
Homour,:; many.that. have, fallen into diſgrace are 
progduc'd,, and, fer-that wery.reaſon;more bappy;; And 
particularly the:Life.of thoſe' 18 commenged, who 
bave prefer'd..-Privacy. and, Retirement ,. before 
Pomp and | Buſineſs.: . Nor ,is () that Stanza of 
the moſt potent King, paſsd by in filence, wha 
commends an old man, and declares him happy, 
becauſe he -ſhould- paſs to-t1s-Grave 1gnoble and 
inglorious. ;In,. hke manner, lofles of Children, 
taken quietly, are.extall'd.by. producing inſtances; 


*- 
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; | and thereby the Sorrows of them who exceed their 
. | due bounds afſwaged; fo the perſevering Patience 
| | of others, cauſeth the Accidents to ſeem-tmuch leſs, 
, | than what they were before reputed to have been. 
' | Thus upon conſideration,. by. degrees it appears, 
bow much opinicn hath impos'd upon us : Now this the 
; | above-mention'd Telamon declareth, I knew, when - 


I begat them—and Theſeus, On future troubles ſtill T 
thought ;—and Anaxagoras, 1 knew that I begot @ Mor- 
' | tal. For all theſe Perſons, by long conlideration 
upon the Circumſtances of Humane Life, under. 
ſtood that they were not to be dreaded, after the 
| | rate of vulgar Apprehenſions ; and in truth, as to 
| | my judgment, thoſe who have long before confi- 
* | der'd, and thoſe whom length of time cureth, ſeem 
to have been Wrought upon, in a manner, by one 

and 


[ x99 ] 
and the fame cauſe ; only that a Principle of Rea- 
ſon healeth che-former; Nature the latter ; when 
that cometh to be underitood, wherein the Re- 
medy conſiſts, that the evil, which was conceiv*d 
to have been exceſltve; -is not yet ſo great; as to 
caſt down a ſtate .of happineſs. This therefore is 
conſequent, that through 'want of conſideration, 
the wound is greater ; but what they imagine, oth 
not follow; that when equal misforeunes b dif- 
ferent Perſons, he-iohly is affiifted, 'by the miſ- 
Chance, on whorn- it fell unexpetted ; therefore 
ſome in\diftreſs, wheritthey have'beer minded, that 
2we came into the -World upon thoſe ferms, that no rhan 
ear paſs the whote' courſe of Lift, * without his ſhare 

Gi Jufering, are nd to have DER the more trou- 
bled | 


y { 


— 


(c) That Stanza: if of the moff potent Kav Agamennon 
in Euripides, his 0 IgE m __ pom an old Conn- 
try-man: | 

F. ather, Lon, ty content; 

Who e're ſafe, [5 rome life hath ſpent; 

I envy much: his happineſs, © 
But Potentates 7 Fevey Wl | 
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; ' SECT. XXV. 
| The Cavil of Carneades examir'td. 


| TT 7 Hereupon Carneades, as I find our Friend 
'Y : Amtiochus Record of him, was wont to 
blame Chry/ippus for quoting, as ſome wiſe pallage, 
that Verſe of Ewripides. 


No Mortal is advanc'd above all Pam ; 
. _ But buries Children, breeds up ſore again : 
Then dys himſelf; yet their deceaſed Friend, = 
Vain Mourners to the Grave with Pomp attend. 
-Du#t will ro Du#t; one Law is made for all ; - \ 
|. Tifes tbe ripe Corn, enuf by the Sicko fall 


He deny*d that Arguments of this ſort, 
' | influence at all to the abating Sorrow : for, ſaid he, 
| that is the-very matter-of our grief, to be caught 
in fuch a cruel neceſſity; and a Diſcourſe” in re- 
herſfal of other mens Sufferings, only to be ſuited 
to the Conſolation of iſl-natur'd Perſons. But I 
am clear of a differing judgment; for. both the ne- 
cellity of conforming to that condition, whereunto 
we were ordain'd, doth with-hold us from fighting, 
asit were, againſt. God, and minds us that we are 
butmen. Which: conſideration doth greatly allay 
, | Sorrow; and the recounting Examples is not pro- 
"| dunCd to give content to the malitious,- but to in- 
torm the judgment of him that 1s in trouble, that 
he is well able ro bear what he ſeeth many have 
born before him, with Moderation and Patience : 
| tor 


[192] 
for they are to be ſtaid up by all methods, ho are ſink- 
zag, and cannot hold together through exceſs of 
grief. Chryſippus was wont to make the alluſion; 
as if the Greek word importing Sorrow, imply*d in 
the very Term, a Solution of the whole man. 
This evil Humour may be utterly expelPd; by lay- 
ing open, 'as I ſaid in the beginning, the cauſe of 
Diſcontent: Now this is no other than an opinion 
and judgment of ſome great : evil inſtant and 
preſſing ; therefore. alſo bodily Pain, though the 
Fit be never ſo ſharp, yet is- ſuſtain'd by } enter- 
taining probable Hopes of Eaſe: and a Life led'with 
Reputation and Honour, carrieth along with it 
ſuch ſtrong Confolation, as that no Affliction can 
touch thoſe who ſo livd; or elſe Tronbles' make 
but a very flight impreſſion on their Souls: - 


© *(4) That Verſe of Euripides.] They are the words of 


Amphiarchus, comforting the Mother of Archemorws, for the 
loſgof her Son; - 1 . 
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SECT. XXVI. 
The miſtake, that trouble of mind is a Duty: | 


UT over-and above the opinion, that onr evil 

LI is great, when a further opinion falls in, that 
we ought, that we do well ; that it is our duty:to 
be diſquieted at any misfortune; then ariſeth that 
violent Storm of exceſlive Sorrow. From this opi- 
nion come thoſe diverſe and deteſtable ſorts of 
Mourning; neglects of being trinyd; ſmiting on the 
| Breaft; 
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Breaſt, Thighs, and Head. Hence Agamenmon in 
Homer, ani no leſs in Attias 1s perforiated; 


Tearing for grief, at times his Lecks nſhors. 


Which occaſion'd this ingenuous Saying of Bjorn, 
that ſire the King was out of his Wits, to pull his 
Hair up by the Roots, 4s thongh melancholly 
were to be abated by a bald Pate ; but they do all 
theſe things out of a conceit that they ſhould be 
ſo done. Upon the ſame ground alſo, doth </- 
chinet itiveigh againſt Demofthenes, becauſe he of- 
fet'd Sacrifite a Sevennight' after his Daughters 
Death. ' But in how Rhetorical- ſtrains?! iow co- 
piouſly ? what ftrong lines doth he compile 7 what 
words datt forth? that one-would concludea Rhe- 
torician may take upon him as muchas hepleaſeth: 
Which Liberty norie cou!d/allow, unleſs they had 
this Principle ingrafted in their Souls, that all z 
men ought to' be moſt grievouſly afflicted at the death of 
their Relations. ' From hence doth it proceed, that 
in troubles of mind, fome affect ſolitary Walks; as 
Homer of Bellerophoy. | | 


Ibo ore th Aleiari Deſerts ftray'd alone) 
Penſive, and ſought fur Paths to men unknown. 


' Nibe is fain'd to have been turn'd into Stone ; 
[ ſuppoſe, for her eternal filence in Sorrow. _ He- 
cuba ari the other ſide; for the bitterneſs of her Spi- 
rit and out-rage, they ſuppoſe faign'd to, have 


been transform'd-'into a Birch. Othets again there 


are; who in. their Diſtteſſes; ofteri delight to vent 
= Complaints in Soliloquies; as that Nutfe in 
mt. ; 


A 


© Now 


- 
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Now doth my Paſſion prompt me to relate 
To Heaw/n and Earth, Medeas /ad E Pate. 
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SE CT. XXVII. 
Farther illuſtrated. 


LL: this do men in Affliction, and conceive it 
to be juſt, proper, and what ought to be 
done in ſuch Circumſtances ; and it is no ſmall 
Evidence, that this cometh from a pretended Con- 
{cience of Duty, in that ſuch as mourn in State, if 
they chance to let any Action eſcape that looks 
like Civility, or ſpeak a chearſul word, they pre- 
ſently recompoſe themſelves toa diſconſolate Garb, 
and confeſs their fault in having tranſgreſgd the 
Ceremony of Mourning. Nay, "Mothers and Tu- 
tors are wont to check their Children, and that 
not only by chiding, but alſo beating them, if they 
ſay or do any pleaſant thing whilſt the Family is in. 
Mourning; they make them cry,, what? when the 
time of ſecond and leſs ſtrxt Mourning is come; 
and it 1s found by experience, that no advantage 
ariſeth from Melanchoſly, doth ir not declare that 
the whole buſineſs was voluntary and upon choice. 
What meaneth the Self-Tormentor in Terence ? 


I rhas reſolo/d in miſery to ſhare, 
Chremes, woteld my Sons wrong in part repair. 


He reſolves to be miſerable. Now doth any one 
 reſolyg upon any thing againſt his Will? , 
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I judge 1 fpowld deſerve the worFt of ills. 


He judges he ſhould - deſerve the worſt of Pu- 
niſhments, unleſs he be miſerable ; you ſee plain- 
ly that it is an Evil of conceit, and not. in, its own 
Nature. Whar and- if the very Objett forbids La- 
mentation; as in Homer the daily Staughters and 
great Carnage avail to. Moderation in grief; in 
whom this Paſlage is found. 


Many before our Eyes are daily ſlaw, 

So that of Sorrow nane Can reſpit gain. 

Bury we then owr dead; and nere regine, - 
" But all our | Mourning to one day confine, 


' Therefore ir is in-our Power to abandon Grief 
at our pleaſure, in compliance with our occaſions. 


Now ſmce the matter is. in our Power, is there * * 


any occaſion of ſuch momerit to be comply*d with, 
as a preſent riddance of Diſcontent ? It was ob- 
ſerv'd that thoſe who:ſaw Cr. Pompey. alſailin*d, be- 
ing put infear for” their own Lives, at that moſt 
deplorable and diſmal Spectacle, becauſe they ſaw 
themſelves ſirrounded with the Enemies Fleer, . did 
at that time nothing ele but hearten the Rowers, 
and further their eſcape ; -but when they had gain'd 
Tide, then began to break out into: Grief and La- 
mentations: Fear therefore could give. time of 
trouble rothem ; and carinot Reafon and true Wif- 
don repettir ? - 071 


SE CT. NXVL. 
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ow what can be of niore. eſt ts 
laying down Sorrow, than a Senſe that there 
isno advantage by it ;:and:thatit:is admitted upon 
a pure miftake'? Andifit:cante laid. down, it can 
alſo not be-admitted;-. I&:muft: therefore' Be con- 
fel?d, that Difcontent: is-adimitred. by Will 18nd up- 
on Choice. Now this is evident by their Patience, 
who havingoften gone thoxough many Adventures, 
bear -more: patiently. whatever befalls: them, and 
ſappoſe.they. are barder'd Om all:Senfe of For- 
tunes as he in Euripides... 101139 NONRERD V 
/ fl {10 Soul HIST] 
Hal ule day firft ariſe#ia: alOlind,'; } 3. 
Had Tnotteng the dangerous Cute Plan'd; 
Caſe were of Grief; 4 9»hen'ſby Colrcadune'. 
 Tmo'theingener mouths}/1the curbed Bit. > i) 
7 m_ of $Fdes, now. mak, Mme ra 
- Since then the being tird.one wich Miſcries, alle. 
-viates-our*$9rrows, it muſt nerefiarily beperceiv*d, 
that the:object: of. our; Sufferings,. .15:inor the: real 
Cauſe and Fountain of our Grief; the greateſt Phr- 
loſophers, who yet have not attain'd to perfect 
Wiſdom, (e) do they not underſtand that they are 
under the Ereateſt Evil ? for they want Wiſdom : 
Nor is there any greater Evil, thar-want of Wif- 
vom; Fer they do not Mourn: Why ſo? Evil 
Evils 
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Evils of this fort have [not annex'd ta-them, that 1t 
is fit and reaſonable, our Duty to beorroubled for 
ones | not being Wiſe ;;; which: yet we'do annex to 
that;trouble of mind: whichunplys Mourning, and 
is the greateſt of all. : /Therefore Ariffotle acculing 
the Ancient Philoſophers, who thoughtthart Philos. 
ſophy, through their Wits, was perfected ; faith, 
They were either great Fools, or very Vain; but that he 


ſaw, within few years, there was made q preat Acceſ- 
ſion; ſo that in ſhort time ug-would come to be Compleat. 


Theophraſt#s alſo lying on. his Death-bed, is ſaid to 
have accusd Nature, for-giving (f )' Roaks and 
Ravens along life, who'have no occaſion for it ; 
when men, whom it moſt imported, were ſo ſhort- 
lived, ' whoſe Age, if it might have been of a longer 
Duration, the Conſequence would have;been, that 
through .the Complement of all- Arts, mens life 


would have been poliſtd in every-part of Learn- » . 


mg. Therefore he, complaird that he muſt be 
taken away as ſoon ,as.he had but begun to have 
ſight of this. What?... among the - other Philoſo- 
phers, do not the-beſt: and graveſt, confeſs their 
Ignorance in many | things? and thar after the 
greateſt proficiency, they have ſtill more to learn? 
and yet are not diſcontented art the Senſe of that 
Folly which remaineth inthem, though nothing be 
more Evil ; for there 1s-no' opinion mingled of an 
officious Grief. What ſay we of them, ( £) who 
do not think it ſuitable. for men to. mouzn ?. Suck 
was 2. Maximus at the burial of his Son, a man 
that had borne the Conſulſhip. _L. Pauls after the 
loſs of two Sons within few days. Such A. Cato ar 
the death of his Son Preter Elect. Such the reſt 
whom we have collected in onr Book of Confola. 
tion. What elſe pacitv*d them, but only a Senſe 
that Sorrow and Lamentation were not proper fox 
O 3 | men ? 


[ 198: ] 
men? . Therefare, what ſome: having taken for 
Duty, are wont to abandon themſelves to Melan- 
cholly ; that theſe men judging diſhonourable, have 


repelPd Sorrow ; from 'whence 1s evident, that 


Diſcontent is not in the Nature of the thing, but 
from our own opinion. 


( e ) Do they not underſtaud that they are under the greateſt 
Evil?) Tully doth not ipeak, it poſitively, that imperfecti- 
on is the greateſt Evil : but by way of Interrogation, as ac- 


cording: to the Stozcal Paradox, doubtleſs ' infincerity is 
_ worſe andit is hard to determine, 'that he who hath not 


reach'd the Top in gradual attainments, muſt therefore lye 
at the bottom. but if the queſtion had been ask'd in general, 
why men are not ſo much affected with, the wants of their 
Soul, as Bodily, or outward Damages ; the Reſolution had 
been obvious ; becauſe we cannot want or defire what we do 
not know 3; therefore he makes inſtance in the greateft Phi- 
 loſophers: Do they not underftand 2 Some acdive diffatis- 
, faction they had in their preſent Eſtate, ,which put them up- 
on furthet purſuit after Wiſdom ; | but they were ſtill much 
under the Power cf an intellectual Lithargy. Deficiency 
in Morals, was ' lefs than their "burthen, becauſe they were 
unacquainted with the indiſpenſable Sanction of the Divine 
Law. Had not thoſe Directions, Motives, and Affiftances 
to work in them a Spiritual Sorrow, which might engage 
them to be reſtleſs, till they had obtain'd ſuch degrees of 
integrity, as this our frail condition admits. 
 (f) Rooks and Ravens.) It is a fabulous Tradition from 
Tefiod; but Ariftotle affirms, no other Creature lives longer 
than Man, but the Elephant. FE | 
(g) Who do not think tt ſuitable for men to mourn. It 

hath been obſerv'd that the old Roman Laws preſcribe Wo- 
men a juſt time of Mourning, are. filent of Men ; - whence 
hath alſo been infer'd, that they look'd upon Mourning as 
not very (uitable for them. Fo. 
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SE CT. XXIX. 


That our Sorrows are by miſapprehenfions, ag- 
gravated beyond their own Natures. 


CNN the oppoſite part theſe things are alledged : 

| Who is ſþ ſenſeleſs as to mourn on bis own 
Choice? Nature brings Grief; which, fay they, 
, (4) your Crantor owns, muſt be given way to; 
for it puſheth on, and follows hard, nor can be 
any ways reſiſted ; therefore that Oileus in Sophoeles, 
who had but a little before comforted Telamen up- 
on the death of his Ajax, when he came to hear 
(i) of his own, broke forth into Paſſion; upon 
whoſe change of mind, is this ſaid. 


None to ſuch perfet Wiſdom can pretend, | 
Having, wy nds , ftaid bt eaking Friend; 
But that he, when inconſtant Fortunes courſe; 
Shall, againſt his concerns, dire his Force ; 

To the ſurprizing Blow renders his Wits ; 

All his grave Rules, and ſage Advice forgets. 


They who diſpute thus, endeavour to prove. 
that Nature can be no ways reſiſted ; yet they 
confeſs that greater Reſentments are alſum'd than 
Nature impoſeth. What madneſs is it, therefore, 
for us to exact the ſame of others? But there are 
ſeveral Canſes of admitting grief. Firſt, that opi-. 
nion of Evil, upon the ſight of which, and a per- 
lwaſion that. it is ſuch, tropble of the mind is 
. a necelſaxy conſequent. Then again, men ſip» 
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aſh they gratifie the Dead, the more heavily they 
Mourn for them. Over and above this, there is 
another Superſtition, like that of Women ; for 
men think they ſhall-more eaſily atone the Deity, if under 
the ſtroke of Divine Dieſe they profeſs ve themſelves 
(k) affitied and laid proſtrate. But many do not 
perceive how incoherent theſe things are, for they 
praiſe thoſe who dye patiently; but think thoſe 
worthy of blame, who bear with patience ano- 
thers death. As though i It were poſlible, what is 
wont to paſs for Complement among Lovers; 

that any one could love another better than himſelf. It is 
very fair, and, if you examine it well, juſt and 
proper to love thoſe that ought to be deareſt to us, 
as well as our ſelves; but to do it betrer, is im- - 
practicable. It is not ſo much as to be look'd for 
m Friendſhip, that my Friend ſhould loye me more 
than himſelf; I him, then my ſelf. (7) A Con- 
_ of life, and all Duties would thereupon 
follow. 


rr © OI IS 


i 
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( h) Your Crantor.] An eminent Academician 3, and 
therefore Twly gives the Objection its full weight, uſing 
their own Terms, a Figure call'd Mimeſis. 

(i) Of by own.) Ajax the Son of Ozleus, ſmitten with 
a Thunder-bolt, and wrack'd.* 4jax the Son of Telamom 
was diſtracted, and fell upon his own Sword. 

(4) Affiied and laid proftrate.] To be humbled under 
the correcting hand of God, is the necefary Tribute of our 
Obedience; but to fret and repine, to torment our ſelves, 
to deſpond, neither anſwers the end of his Paternal Cotre- 
tion, nor commends our Senſe of the Divine goodneſs; 
and cannot be a reaſonable Service. 

(1) A Confuſan of Life, and all Duties.) Natyral Self- 
| lore, is the Standa;d of all Offices, of mutual Charity, and 
ground of diſtributive Juſtice; ſo that if every man be falſe 
to himſelf, where ſhall be had that Bank of Faith, from 
whence any may be true to another : ? Excels of Love ten 

ers 
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ders us fond, as the defeCt unkiad; in both we tranſgreſs the 
bounds of Charity and Diſcretion. 


SECT. XXX. 


The Motives of Conſolation, too often prove in- 
effettual, proceeds not from any defett in them, 
' but our own indiſpoſition, 


UT of this Point elſewhere ; it ferves our pre- 
ſent turn that we do not impute-our Miſery 

to the loſs of our Friends, leaſt we be thought to 
love them more than they would have us, if they 
be ſenſible, tobe ſure, more than we doour ſelves; 
for as to what they fay, that very many find no 
eaſe upon Suggeltions of Comfort ; and that the 
Comforters themſelves canfeſs they are miſerable, 
when the tide of Fortune turns againſt them ; both 
Arguments are anſwerable; for thoſe are not na- 
tural Defaults, but perſonal Failures. Now a 
man may dilate very copiouſly in an Harangue 
againſt Folly ; for both thoſe who are not eagd, 
invite others to be miſerable ; and they who de- 
port themſelves under troubles, otherwiſe than 
they have advis'd others to do urder theirs, are 
not more culpable than almoſt the generality, who 
being Covetous, reprove the Covetous ; and be- 
wg vain-glorious themſelves, thoſe that are de- 
firous of vain-glory. Fort is the property of Folly, 
to look upon other mens Fallings, and to forger 
their own. But clearly this is the greateſt expe- 
riment, ſince 1t 1s plain, thar Mourmng 1s remov*d 
by long continuance; that this Power 1s not in the 
F : En length 


. 
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length of time, but in long conſideration; for if 
the Suffering be the ſame, and man the fame ; 


how can there be any change in the Grief, if there 


be no change neither in the Object, nor the Subject 
'of it. Therefore a long conſideration that there 
is no Evil in the misfortune cureth the Grief, not 
the bare length of time. (2) Here they come in 
with their Moderations, which if they be Natural, 
what need is there of Verbal Conſolation ? Nature 
it ſelf will prefix bounds ; but if they ſabſfiſt in 
conceit only, let that whole conceit be remoy'd. 
I ſuppoſe ſufficient hath been ſaid, that Diſcontent 
is an opinion of a preſent Evil; in which opinion 
1s contain'd, thar we ought to admit Diſcontent. 
To this Definition, is by Zeno well added, that this 
opinion of preſent Evil muſt be freſh; but he in- 
terprets this term 11 ſuch ſort, that he doth not 
- only mean that to be freſh, which fell out lately ; 
but as long as there is in ghat conceited Evil, any 
force or vigor, and is ſtill green, ſo long it may be 
term'd freſh. As that Artemiſia, the Conſort of 
Mauſolus King of Caria, who built the noble Se- 
pulcher at Halicarnaſſus ; as long as ſhe liv'd, liv'd 
in Mourning, and cqnſum'd with grief, languiſh'd 
to death. She had that opinion daily freſh, which 
is then not to be calPd freſh, when it is wither'd 


with Age. 


CC nnn—. 
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(m) Here they come in with their Moderations.] The Peri- 
patetichks, he means, who do not ſuppreſs, - but order the 


Paſſions. 
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SECT, XXXI. 


Direfions for Comforters. 


_— 4 - *% Fa 


& diem then, are (=) the parts of Comforters, 
wholly to remove trouble of mind, or to 
abate the - Shoe part of it, or to ſtop it, and not 
ſaffer it to ſpread farther, or to transfer it to other 
- occaſions. Some think it to be the only Office of 
a Comforter, to perſwade that the AfiiCtion is not 
at all Evil, as Cleanthes holds. Some that it is no 
great Evil, as the Peripateticks. Some divert the 
mind from thoughts of Evils, to think of 1ts good 
things, as Epicurzs. Some ſuppoſe it enough to 
diſcover, that nothing unexpected, nothing Evil is 
befallen them. But Chry/ippzs thinks thatto. be the 
principal Point, in comforting, to undeceive the 
Mourner, if he thinks he diſcharges his bounden 
Duty in afflicting himſelf. Some alſo there are, 
who collect all theſe Topicks of comforting, for 
one is wrought upon by one Motive, and another 
by another ; as we have heap'dup in a manner, all 
Arguments, i into our ſingle Treatiſe of Conſolation ; 

for my Soul was then "big with Sorrow, and- all 
Methods of Cure were to be praQtis'd. Burt the 
Seaſon 18 to be obſerv*d, no lets in Diſtempers of 
the Soul, than Body. As that Prametherrs of AE 

chyl:5, to whom when 1t had been ſaid ; 


Prometheus, this I need-not you aſſure, 
Wh 0 better know, Reaſon can Paſſics cure. 


Reply*d, 
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Reply'd, 


IF one with timely Medcines it aſſwage, 
Nor with rough hands the angry wound enrage. 


— 


(n) The Parts of Comforters.) Condoling and Comfort- 
ing have been always held a Civil or Religious Duty. The 
Jews in their Common-Prayer Book, have an Office of Con- 
{olation, | 
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SECT, XXXII. 
Ti he Methcd. 


T"Herefore in Addreſſes of Comfort, the fir 
Application muſt be, to inform that there is 

no Evil, or but a very ſmall one in the Affliction. 
A ſecond, to argue from the common condition of 
Life, and in efþecial, frem that of the Mourners, 
if it have init any peculiar Merit to moderate his 
grief. The Third, how it is the higheſt Folly ima- 
ginable, for one to pine and fret himſelf away to 
no purpoſe, when he underſtands there cometh no 
advantage by it; for Cleanthes comforts the wile 
man who ſtands in no need of comfort; becaule if 
you have perſwaded one in Sorrow, that nothing is 
Evil, but what is difhoneſt ; you do nor take away 
trom him his Sorrow, but his Folly ; bur that 1s no 
proper time for teaching. And yet Cleanthes doth 
not ſeem to me rightly to have conſider'd this caſe, 
that grief may poſſibly be ſometimes admitted 
upon that, which be lim'elf confeileth to be the 


greatelt 
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vreateſt Evil. For 'what ſhall we ſay, when $0- 
crates 'had perſwaded Atcibiades, as we have by 
Tradition, that he had not the worth of a man.in 
| him; andthat there was no difference between 41. 
cibiades "the High-born Prince, arid any Porter ? 
Now when Alcibiades'was greatly troubled at this, 
and with' tears beg*d of Sorrares, that 'he would in- 
ſtrut him in Vertue, - and reſcue him in Folly ; 
what ſhall we ſay, , Cleanthes? will you fay that 
there was no Evil in that .thing which afflicted _4/- 
tibiades? what think we of thoſe words of Lye ? 
ha extenuating Diſcontent, ſaith, it is raisd upon Suf- 
ferings in Eftate or Body, not Ewvils of the mind. What 
now? that which Alcibiades griev'd for, was it not 
for the Evils and Vices of his Soul? As to the Con- 
ſolation' of Epicurus, enough hath been ſaid be. 
fore. | 1 
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8 SECT. XXX. 
That it is a Duty not 'to be ſwallow d up of 
1 Orief 


 T Either is that Motive of the ſtrongeſt,although 
it is both uſual, and oftentimes to good 


effect : ou are not the only Sutfcrer in this fort. This, 
as I ſay, is effectual, bur not always, nor with all, 
for ſome rejeCt it : but it imports how 1t 1s apply*d, 
for we muſt urge inſtances, how particular men 
have wiſely born their Sufferings, not what they 
have fuffer'd. That of Chry/ippus is of greatelit 
ſtrength, as to its truth, bur difficult as tothe time 
of 
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of Sorrow. It is a great task to prove to a 
Mourner, that he Mourns out of judgment, and a 
conceit that he ought {6 to do. Thereupon, as in 
Cauſes, we do not always make the ſame ſtate; 
(for ſo we call the ſeveral ſorts of Controverſies,) 
but ſait them to the Seaſon, to the Nature of the 
Cauſe, and to the Perſon, fo in aſlwaging Sortow. 
For we muſt diſcern what method of Cure- each 
Perſon is capable of; but I know not how our Dif: 
courſe hath digreſsd from the matter propog'd ; 

for your queſtion proceeds about a wiſe man, . in 
whoſe judgment either there can be no Evil, where 
there is no Diſhoneſty-; or /o ſmall an Eoll, that it 
is inallnd 5 of Wiſdom, fo that it can ſcarce appear. 
One who ada O $5 imaginary Troubles, nor im- 
proves his Diſcontent, nor judgeth i it to be right; 
co give himſelf the moſt grievous Torture, and to- 
fret to Death ; than which, nothing can be more 
wrong. Yet the ſequel hath infornvd us, to my 
apprehenſion, although it wete not the direct and 
proper queſtion at this time , that there is no 
Evil, but that which may be calPd Diſhoneſty; fo 
that we may withall ſee, whatever Evil there is in 
Diſcontent, it is not Natural, but contracted by 
our voluntary judgment, and miſtake in opinion. 
| Now that fort of trouble of mind, hath been han- 
dled by us, which is greateſt of all ; ſo that npon 
the removal of i Ir, we judg'd che Remedies of the 
teſt, not of difficult enquiry 
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SE CT. XXXIV. 


A Paſſage to the Remedies of Diſquiet, arifmg 
from the particular Paſſions. 


OR there are certain Common places which 
are faid about Poverty, about an inambitious 

and obſcure Life ; and ſeverally certain Eſlays 
upon Baniſhment, upon the Captivity of our 
Country, upon Bondage, upon Maimes, . upon 
Blindneſs, and upon every other Misfortune, to 
which the name of Calamity is appliable : . The 
Greeks divide theſe into diſtinct Diſputations, and 
ſeparate Tratts: For they lack work, although their 


Diſputations are full of delight; and yet as Phyſt- , , 


cians in carrying on the Cure of the whole Body, - 
apply Remedies to the leaſt attected part: So Phi- 
loſophy having taken away trouble of mind in ge- 
neral; yet if any Error ariſeth from Particulars, 
if Poverty bites, if Diſgrace pinches, if Baniſhment 
caſts us under a Cloud, or if any of the above- 

mention'd Calamities befall us: although. every 
Affliction hath its proper ,Conſolation ; to which 
you ſhall hear difcoured when you pleaſe; but 
{111 we muſt recur to the ſame Spring-head, that 
all Diſcontem is ſtranger to a iſe man, becauſe it is 
idle ; becauſe it is admitted to no purpoſe ; becauſe 
it ariſeth not from Nature,but Judgment, but Con- 
ceit, but a kind of drawing our ſelves on to Grieve, 
after we have determin'd that it is our duty fo to 


- do. Remove this which is wholly dE&pending on 


our Will; and all chat frettul DiTontent will be ta- 
ken 
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ken away ; yet ſome Gripesand Refentments will 
r2main in the Mind. Let them call this Natura]; 
if they pleaſe; ſo the name of Diſcontent be for- 
born; a name grievous, vexatious, deadly, which 
can by no means be; and, as I may ſay, dwell 
with. Wiſdom. - But how many, and how bitter are 
the Suckers of Diſcontent,which muſt all be plack*d 
up, when the Body of itis felPd down; -and if need 
ſhall require, at ſeveral times; (o) for weaboung 
i" this leafure, ſach as it is. But the Form of all 
Paſſions is one, the Names diverſe; for both Envy 
is a Paſſion, and Emulation, and Detraftion, and 
Pitty, Anxiety, Mourning, d CotFnEs Melancholly; 
Lamentation, Sollicitude, Grief, Uneaſineſs, Vex- | 
ation, Deſperation; 'all theſe the Sroicks define ; 
and the words which Irehearsd, have ſeveral No- 
tions; and do not, as they, ſeem, ſignifie the ſame 
things, but differ foitiewhat; which perhaps we 
ſhall treat of elſewhere. Theſe are the Fibres and 
Tendrels of the Suckers, firſt. mention'd ; which 
muſt be ſearch'd out and torn afunder, that nbt 
one of them may ever ſhoot up. * A great and diffi- 
calt Work; who denys it? But what is there excel- 
tent; which is nit alſo hard ? yet Philoſophy profeſleth 
to effeft it, would we burt' admit its Care. Now 
thous mach for this Point ; | the reſt ſhall be ready 
for you as often as yol will, both at this, and any 
other place. | 


—_— 4 tht. 


(o) For we abound in: ths leaſure, ſuch as it is.] Spoken 
with ſome regret, for his being out of Practice, Truit, and 
honourable Employment. | | 


The 
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monies, Common-Councils, Appeals,. Court. of 


Laws; fo when the Gommon-wealth was deli- 
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The Government. of the Paſſions. 
The Prologue Sect. 1, 2, 3. 
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Book IV. 


SKEET 17019 7-0 


The Ancient Romans, provettf nor."'S Frangers 
to Polite Learning, becauſe Borderers upoxt. , © 
Greece the Great. RE Ro 


S in many other Inſtances, ' moſt worthy 
Brutus, 1 am wont. to admire-the Parts. 
and PerfeCtions of our-Country-men, fo. 
eſpecially in. 'theſe. Studjes which they 

have but of very late time regarded; and brought + 
over from Greece to this State. For whereas-from 
the firſt Foundation of the City, Divination, Cere- 


Senators, Train'd-bands of Horſe and Foot, the- 
whole order of the Militia, were, from a Wiſdam 
almoſt more than Humane, eſtabliſh'd/ upon the 
Regal Conſtitutions, and ſome of them- upon their 


ver'd from the Oppreſlion of Tyranny; (p) anad: 
wirable advance, and incredible carriere was made - 
"5 P wards 
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wards all excellency. Now this is not the proper 
Place to dilate-upon the Cuſtoms and Ordinances 
of or Anceltors, upon-the Diſcipline and Tempes 
of our Government ; this hath been with ſome 
diligence, . treated. of by y ys Gere ; bur eſþe- 
cially in thoſe ſix Books which we' have weltrerr'of 
a Common-wealth. At the preſent, when I con- 
ſider the:Study pf Arts; Wee reav ina ] meet with 
many Circumſtances whereupon to frame an opi- 
nion, that-they--alſo. were-umparted. hither from 
abroad, nor invited only, but fqallow'd alſo, and 
cheriſh'd ; for they had almoſt inſight, Pythagoras, 
a man excellent and renowned for Wiſdom, who 
was in Taly at the very time when FE: Brut: the 
noble Founder of your honourable Family, ſer his 
Coy at Liberty. Now the Learning of Py- 
thagoras ſpreading: far and near, ſeems to.me to 
have reach ren to this, Stare.” This is probable 
to conjettt $f '+ r may it betracd by fome ſigns. 
For who can imagine, when there flonrftfd- In 
Traly, Greece which was calPd the Great, having 
very: large Und: powerful: States; and the renpwn 
of Pythagirasr ARR, and thew' of the- Pyrha gicays, 
was. lo pteat inthe, that-onr-Conntry- mer 
ſtop thei? 'Ears-/paini their moſt learnt 1 
courſes. - 'Nay, 1 fappoſoit.was-from the adjnive- 
tion! +. che? Pit Bagireans, that 'King Nume was"'re- 
one by thoſe '6f! later Ages, t6-have been a Py- 
reſo for- they knowing-the- Diſcipline 'and 
Rt! -s of rhayy 4; and-havingireceiv'd fromtheir 
Fote-fathers; thi Equity and Wiſdom of thar-King z 
bur being ignorant of Chrondloty, 'to : adjuſt the 
Times and Ages proper to each" one, by reaſon of 
the great/ Antiquity, tlought that he who ſo.much 
excelPd i in Wiſdom, was the aa of Pyrtageras. 


2) An 
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(p) An admirable advance.) Spoken like a. Common- 
wealths-man ; but how. got the rich Lamprs an Eſtate? A 
{mall one, faith he, in a great timez and a- great one in a 
{mall time. 


Ow 
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SE.CT. II: 
From their skill in Mufick, Poetry, and Oratory. 


. 


OW thus much for conjecture ; as for the 

ſteps of Pythagoreans, although many may 
be trac'd, yet we ſhall content or ſelves with a 
few, becauſe that 1s not the proper enquiry on 
this occaſion. For whereas thoſe Philoſophers are 
faid to have deliver'd ſome Symbolical Precepts in 


Verſe; and to have relax*d their minds with ſuitable, . 


Notes of Muſick from a ſerious intention of thought to a 
ſtaid compoſure. Cato, a moit grave Author, faid 
in his Book of Origens, that this was the Cuſtom at 
Feaſts among the old Romans, that as they fat at 
Table, they Sung, in order to the found of the 
Pipe, the Praiſes and Atchievements of renowned 
Perſons; from whence it is manifeſt, both thar 
yongs were compoyg'd to Tunes and Verſes ; which 
thing the twelve Tables farther declare, that Verſe 
was ſo early in uſe, in that they make a Prohibi- 
tion, that it ſhould not be made to defame another ; 
this alſo is ſome Argument of Learning in thoſe 


days, that Muſick plays before the Cuſhions of 


the Gods, and the Feaſts of the Magiſtrates, which 
was. a Property of that Education, whereof I am 
now ſpeaking. In my judgment that Verſe of Ap- 
pins the Blind, which Panerins much Commends in 
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an Epiſtle to (q) 2. Tubero, reſembleth the Py- 
thagoreans, There are many things more in our 
Conſtitutions deriv'd from them, which I paſs by, 
leaſt we ſhould be thought to have horrow'd from others, 
what we have ſuppo®d to have invented our ſelves ; 
but to reduce our Diſcourſe to the Point in hand. 
In how ſhort a time, how many and how great 
Poets have ariſen ? and what Orators ? that it may 
eaſily appear, that our Country-men could have at- 
tam'd to any thing, whenſoevor they did but ſet their 
minds to go about it: But as for other Studies, we 
ſhall ſpeak to them elſewhere, if occaſion require, . 


and havealready often done it. 


— 


(q) Qu. Tubero.] Quintus Alius Tubero was a great Law- 
yer, Logician, and skill'd in the Storch, Philoſophy. 


pI 


SECT. UT. 
That_P hiloſophy Was of later date with them, 


'F- Study of Wiſdom muſt have been ancient 
among our Country-men ; yer I do not find 
whom I could inſtance in before the Age of Lelims 
and Scipio. When theſe were young men, (7) I 
ſee that Diogenes the Stoick, and Carneades the Aca- 
demick, were ſent Embaſladors from the Athenians 


tothe Senate ; theſe men not having been employ*d 


before in any State-Afﬀairs, and being the one a 
Cyrenian, the other a Babylonian, would certainly 
never have been taken off from their Sedentary 


Life and Philoſophical Diſputations, to be choſen 
C0) 
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to that Miniſtry, had' not there been in thoſe very 
times, in ſome of the chief Nobility, a ſtudiout- 
neſs after Learnmg. Theſe having committed to 
writing other Matters, ſome the Civil Law, others 
their own Orations, others the Monuments of their 
Anceſtors, did expreſs the noble} of all Arts, the Do- 
&rine of well living, rather in their Converſation, than 
writing. Therefore there are ſcarce any, or very 
few lreatiſes in Latin, about this true and excel- 
lent Philoſophy, which deriving from Socrates, hath 
{till continu'd in the Perjpateticks and Stoicks, who 
ſxy 'the ſame thing in other Terms, whilſt the Aca- 
demicks moderated in their Controverſies, whether 
it were by reaſon of the importance of their Affairs, 
and their continual employment, or becauſe they 
thought the Subject could not be render'd agrec- 
able to the illiterate Vulgar. So it was, whilſt they 


forbore writing, (/) C. Amafinizs became an An- » » 


thor, whoſe Books being once publiſh*d, the Mnl- 
titnde was ſo wrought upon, that they flock*d in 
eſpecially to that Sect; whither it were becauſe the 
Dottrine is ſo exceeding eafie, or becauſe they 
were allur'd with the ſoft Charms of Pleaſure; or 
yet, becauſe nothing better was prefer d, they held faſt 
what they had. Now, after Amafmius, many zeal- 
ous Promoters of the ſame way, writ many pieces, 
ſo that they filPd all aly; and what is the greateſt 
Argument, that there is no ſolidity in their Do- 
Ctrine, its-being eaſily committed to memory, and 
acceptable ro the ignorant ; this they count the 
ſtrength of their Party. 


—_ ——_ 


(r) I ſee that Diogenes the Stoick,and Carneades tho Aca- 
demick.] During the interval of the ſecand and third Pu- 
mick, War, when M. Cato flourith'd at the Bar, and Plautus 

- Þ 3 Was 
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was Laureate on the Roman Stage, upon this occaſion came 
the Famous Embaſly here mentioned: The Athenians 
having been exhauſted with a Macedonian War, plunder'd 
Oropus. The Oropians fly for relief to the ProteCtion of the 

Roman Senate. Theſe commit the cognifance of the whole 
Cauſe to the Sicyonians, their Allies who ſhould impoſe a 
Fine on the Delinquents. The Athenzans refus'd to give an 
appearance, but were amerc'd 5oo Talents. Hereupon 
they ſent three Philoſophers Embafſadors to Rome, to obtain 
from the Senate a releaſe of the Fine impos'd. Beſides 
Diogenes the Stoick, and Carneades the Academich, there ' 
came Critolgus the Peripatetick, Theſe Perſonages, every 
one yery eminent in his way, held ſeverally publick Diſpu- 
tations in the moſt remarkable places of Rome, to the great 
Admiration of their Auditors. The effect of their Em- 
bafly was, that they got four hundred Talents of the Fine 
abated, and the remaining hundred was never levied. 

- (f) C. Amafnjus.) He tranſlated ſome pieces of Epict- 
r45 into dull Latin. 


SECT. IV. 


The Poſition. That it is probable that a wiſe 
man is not free from all Paſſion. 


BY let every man maintain what 1s his Senſe, 
for judgments gre free ; we ſhall adhere to our 
old Reſolution, not to be ty'd upto the Impoſnions 
. ofany one Sect, to which we muſt yield our ne- 
cefſary aflent in Philoſophy ; but ſhall ahways en- 
quire after hat hath mo#t of probability in every Pro- 
poſition; which, as we have done often elſewhere, 
ſo did we lately, (:) with great diligence, in our 
Seat at Tuſculum. Having therefore laid down the 
Diſputes of three days, I ſhall couch the fourth in 
this Book, For fo foon as we were come down 
na 
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into the lower walk, as we had done the former 
days, "the matter proceeded 1 thus. ' _ 
'M. Speak any one that hath a mind, what Sub- 
ject he would have diſputed upon. 
S. I ammnot of the opinion that a wiſe man can be free 
from all Paſſions of. the 
M. Thathe is from iſSontent, you were of the 
opinion, upon yelterdays Diſpute; unleſs perhaps 
you afſented out cotmplaiſance. ny 

$! No! 'in truth,” for your Diſcourſe farisfy'd 
me extreaml welt” 

' If. You'do nottherefore think tharDiſconcent| is 
incident to a wiſe man. weeks 

$: 1,4v not believe it is. | 

M.. Nay, if that cannot diſturb the hd of a 
wiſe man, . neither tan' any other. what ? 
ſhould OR confound him ? Why Fear oy ll f thoſe 
things abſence, at which preſent is DiſToncent. There-, | 
fort upon removal of Diſcontent, Fear is alſo remind. 
There. remain twa Paſlions more;, exceſlive Joy, 
and Lift ;if thefs'be, not incident 'to'4, wife man, 
the wiſe mar's mihd will be always compogd. 

S. I am clear of that judgment. : 

M. Which then had, you rather? that we ſhould 
preſently tioyfe tip$ail; ot, as is uſual in. purting 
- forth ont of the F irb6ur: to row a. while. 

S. What do you mean by that? for I'do not un. 
derſtand you. 
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- (t) With great diligente.} Tul promiſeth ſomewhat 
more than ordinary in this dayy Diſcourſe, which is very ac. 
curate and Judicious, | 
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SECT.V. | 
The Method cf 1 the enſuing Diſputation, 


M.PD Ecauſe Chryfppus and the Sroicks, when the 

B Diſpute he the Paſſions, take up nhe174 
' time in the dividing and defining them; for that 
part of their Diſcourſe is very ſmall, healeth the 
Soul, and ſuffers not its affeftions to grow boiſter- 
ous. On the other ſide the Periparericks bring many 
monves to allay the Heats of "He mind ; but. paſs 
by the pricking Thorns of Diviſions and Definiti- 
ons, I enquire therefore, whether I ſhould pre- 
ſently ſpread the Sails of my Diſcourſe, or ſhould 
puſh jt on a while before with the Oars' of Logj- 
Clans. 

S. Do this latter, for the whole matter in que- 
ſtion will be more compleat by joyning both means 
of handling it. 

M. That is. indeed che more orderly way of 
Proceeding ; but if any thing ſhall fall out to be 
ſomewhat obſcure, you may do well afterwards to 
enquire about 1t. 

S. I ſhaſl do ſo; yet you after your uſual man- 
ner, will deliver thoſe obſcure matters plainer 
than they are deliver'd by the Greeks. 

AM. 1 will uſe my beft endeavours; but there is 
need of beedful attention, (u) left all ſhould ft ip away, 
if any one thing eſcape you, Now what the Greeks 
call Paſſions, we cauſe rather to call Diſtempers 
than Diſeaſes ; in the opening thoſe, I ſhall follow 
the old Deſcription which was firſt uſed by Pytha: 
$74, 
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goras, and then by Plato, who divide the Soul into 
two parts; the one they make rational, the other 
irrational; in the reaſonable part they place Tran- 
quillity of mind, that is a gentle and quiet Con- 
ſtancy; in the other the turbulent Commotions 
both of Anger and Concupiſcence, contrary to 
Reaſon, and at Enmity with it. Let this therefore 
be the ſource of all ; yet in the deſcribing. of theſe 
Paſſions, we ſhall make uſe of the Sroicks Defini- 
tions and Deviſions, who ſeem to me to handle this 
queſtion moſt judiciouſly. 


| — 
Ces, 


(u) Leaſt all ſhould ſlip away, if any one thing eſcape you. 
As the Notion he lays down of a Paſſhon, is the Bd Gs =e. 
whole enſuing Argument. | 


DE — 


Ms 


SECT. VI. 
The Definition of the Paſſions. 


HIS therefore is Zeno's .Definition, that a Di/- 
order, Which he calls a: Paſſion, is a Commo- 

tion of rhe mind, oppoſite to right Reaſon, and contrary 
to Nature. Some more ſuccinctly, that a Paſſion 
Is an over-vehement AﬀeCction, but they mean it 
over-vehement when. it flys out beyond the due 
bounds of Natural Conſtancy. Now they will have 
the particular Paſſions to ariſe from two conceiv*d 
Goods, and two conceiv*d Evils, and fo to be four. 
From the Goods they judge do ſpring Luſt and 
Mirth: Mith is of Goods : preſent ; Luſt of future. 
From . the Evils, Fear and: Diſcontext. Far from 
' furure 
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fur re; Diſcontent froth preſent. For thoſe things 


which are fear'd, when Imminent ; when Incum. 
bent produce Diſcontent. Now Afrth and 
reſpeCt a conceit of Good things, Since Laft upon 
the appearance of Good, being inveigled and in. 
flanid, is 'imported after it. AMirrb, when it hath 
once acquir'd what was coveted after, is elevare 
and exults. For all men naturally purſue, what thing 
appear Good, and avoid the contrary. Wherefore 
ſoon as any object is fer before the mind, which 
carrieth in it ſome appearance of good Nature it 
ſelf, puſheth us on to the acquiring of it. When 
this is manag*d with Conſtancy and Prudence, ſuch 
' Deſire the Stoicks call a Wilhngneſs, we may a re. 
gular W3/! ; this-they think is in the wiſe man only, 
which they. thus define. A regular Jl is that 
which deſireth a thing according to Reaſon ; but 
that which is hurried on violently, in oppoſition 
to Reaſon, that is Luft. and unbridled Concupif- 
cence,, Which is found in all Fools. In like man- 
ner, when we are ſo afteCted, as being in the Fru- 
Ition of ſome good that falls out to be. after two 
forts; for when the mind beats gently, and inan 


even temper according to reaſon, then it is calPq- 


Foy : but when the Soul 1s fluſhed withont cauſe, 
and beyond due bonnds, that may be calPd tranſ- 
porting, or exceſſive Mirth ; which they thus de- 
finean Elevation of the Mind, without reaſon. And 
becauſe, 2s 2e naturally affet# good, ſo we naturally 
decline Evil ; which declining, if it be according to 
reaſon, ſhould be calld Caution, and underſtood 
to be in the 'wiſe man only. Burt if it be without 
reaſon, and with a baſe and ſordid Dejetion of 
Spirit, ſhonld be calPd Fear. Fear therefbre is 4 
Caution contrary to Reaſon., ' As for a preſent 
Evil, the wiſe man hath no concern about it; but 
| C 
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4 Fool hath that wherewith men are affected in 

nceited Evils, and let their Spirits ſmk, and are 
Mclancholly, not obeying Reaſon. Therefore this 
is the firſt Definition, that Diſcontent be a dejeCti. 
on of mind, contrary to Reaſon, ſo there are four 
Paſſions, three ordinate Aﬀections; becauſe there 
is no ordinate Aﬀection oppog'd to Diſcontent. 


— 


SECT. VII. 
The Intelleft Acceſſory to the Paſſions. 


BUT they determine that all theſe Paſſions have 
their Cauſes, in the judgment and Opinion. 

Therefore they define them cloſer, ſothat it may be 
underſtood, not only how culpable they are, but 
alſo how mnch nnder our Power. Thus Dz/content 
is a freſh opinion of a preſent Evil, under which 
it ſeems our Duty to be dejected and troubled in 
mind. Afirth a freſh opinion of a preſent Good, 

upon which it ſeems our Duty to be elevated. 
Fear an opinion of an impending Evil, which ſeems 
intolerable. Luſ# an opinion of an approaching 
Good, the preſence and Fruition of which, would 
be beneficial to us. Now as to thoſe Opinions 


and Judgments, which I ſaid were Ingredients of 


the Paſſions, they do not fay that only the Paſſions 
have their ſibſiſtence from them, but alſo the 
EffeRts of thoſe Paſſions; ſo that Diſcontent cauſerh 
a certain painful remorſe. Fear a withdrawing of 
the-Soul, and a kind of flight. Mirth, an extrava- 
gant Jolity : Luſt an unbridled Concu piſcence. 
Again they interpret that opinion, which we have 

inſerted 
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inſerted into the Definitions above-mention'd, to 
be a weak allent. But under each of theſe gene. 
ral Paſſions, there are certain particular ones of 
the ſame ſort diſtributed, as under Diſcontent, En- 
vying (for we mult ſerve our ſelves of a leſs uſual 
word, in order to the clearneſs of Explication,fince 
the word Envy, eſpecially in Lat, is taken not 
only actively, as it refers to him that Envys, but 
paſſively as to him that is envy*d for the Odium 
thac is caſt upon him,) Emulation, Detraction, 
Pitty, Anguiſh, Mourning, Bemoaning, Diſtreſs 
Sorrow, Lamentation, Anxiety, Uneaſineſs, Self: 
afflicting, Deſpair, and whatever elſe be of ths 
ſame Nature. >Agam ſubordinate to Fear, are 
Sloth, Shame, Terrour, Timorouſneſs, Diſmayj 
Confuſion, Diſtraction, Cowardiſe; under Plc; 
ſure, Malice, rejoycing at anothers Miſchief, Des 
light, Boaſting and the like. Under Luſt, Anger, 
Wrath, Hatred, Ennuty, Diſcord, Want, Defire, 
and the reſt of that kind. Now theſe tney define 
after this manner. 


CO rrnnrnmmrmmmmrmmmmmmmmn—— 
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SECT. VIII. : 


The ſubordinate Paſſions defin d. Of Diſcontent || 
and Fear. g 


FR ay that Ewwying is a Diſcontent,admitted Þ| P 
upon anothers good Succeſſes, being no ways }| » 
prejudicial to him that envierh ; for if any one be 
troubled at the Proſperity of one who hurts him, 
he is not properly ſaid to Envy ; as if Agamenmon 
ſhould be ſo at Heffors: Bur he who is griev'd that. . 
another 


ASSES 
another ſhould enjoy - theſe advantages which are 
no ways prejudicial to himſelf, he in truth 1s envi- 
ous. Emulation again hath a twofold importance, 
ſoas to be taken both in a good and a bad Senſe ; 
for the imitation of Vertue is alſo calPd Emulation; 
but we have nothing to do with it here in that ac- 
ceptation, for that is praiſe-worthy. And there is 
an Emulation, a Diſcontent, if another enjoy, and 
one go himſelf without that which he hath eagerly 
coveted after. Detra&ion is now What I wou!d 
have underſtood to be Jealonſie, a Diſcontent that 
another ſhould ſhare in that which one hath eager- 
coveted. Pitty is a Diſcontent ariſing from the 


; Sk of another ſuffering wrongfully; for no 
& Body is touch'd with pitty, at the puniſhment of 


wh Aſſaſſine or Traytor. Anguiſh is a ſore Diſcon- 
nt. Mourning is a Diſcontent at the untimely 


WMtath of one who was dear to us. Bemoaning i* a 


—2. a » WW 


Diſcontent with Tears. Diſreſs a toilſome Diſcor.- 
tent. Grief a tormenting Niſcontent. Lamemnta- 
tm a Diſcontent with wailing. Sollicitude a Diſ- 
content with penſiveneſls. Uneaſmeſs a perſevering 
Diſcontent., Self-affliimg a Diſcontent with In- 
fictions upon the Body. Deſpair a Diſcontent with- 
out any expectation of better condition. But what 
are ſubject to Fear they thus define. Slorh to be a 
Fear of enſuing Labour. Terrour an aſtoniſhing 
Fear: Whence it cometh to paſs, that bluſhing 
followeth- ſhame; paleneſs, and trembling, ard 
pnaſhing of Teeth, Terrour. Timorouſnefſs to be a 
Fear of approaching Evil. Diſmay a Fear thar 
puts the mind beſides it ſelf; whence that of En- 
Was. 


Diſmay all wi/dom from my Soul expells. 
Confuſion 
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Confuſima Fear following, and as it were atten, 


as 

- danton Diſmay. Diſtra#i, a Fear that breaky | p; 
all the Meaſures we had taken. Dread, a perſs, it 
ver ing Fear. A 
A 

——prr—rd—n - —_————_——_ 
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SECT. IX. f- 

——of Pleaſure and Luſt. 7 


' A. GAIN, the particular Branches from Pley | - 
ſure they thus deſcribe ; that Malice ſhould &} - 
be a Pleaſure taken in anothers harm, without any 
advantage to onesſelf. Delight, a Pleaſure charm 
| ing the mind, with the ſiveetneſs of the hearing; 
k.\ and ſuch as is that of the Ears, ſuch are thoſe o 
35, "i __ rhe Eyex,the Touching, the Scent, and Taſt ; which 
are all of one kind, as it were Pleafixes melted 
down to gratifie the Soul. Boaſting is a Pleaſure 
naturally Impertinent, and which exalts it ſelf with 
ſome Inſolence. But what Paſlions, are ſubjected | 
to Luſt, they thus define; ſo that Anger 1s a Luft 
of puniſhing him who appears to have injurd us 
>. Wrath is Anger breaking forth, and newly ariſen, 
: which is in Greek calld Heat. Hatred is an invete- 
rate Anger. Emmity, an Anger watching the time 
of taking Revenge. Heart-burning is a deadly feud; 
conceived with inward rancor of Spirit. Worldi 
zeſs, an inſatiable Luſt. Expettation, a Luſt of fee- 
ing one who is not yet come. They further db 
ſtinguiſh this, that Luſt is of thoſe things which are 
affirm'd of one or more (which the Logicians call 
Predicates) as having Riches,. bearing Offices. 
Want is a Luſt after the things themſelves, as Mon, 
| | as 


en» | as Honours. 
iks 
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Again they fay the-Spxing of all 
Paſſions / is  Interperance, which is a defection from 


1. | the whole Underitanding, and from tight Reaſon. 


OH 
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At ſuch Averſion ta.the Orders of Reaſon, - thar its 
Aﬀections can by no means be regulated nor re- 
traind; © As Temperance therefore, moderates the 
AteCtions,: and canfeth 'them to obey right Rea- _ 
ſon ; ſo its oppoſite habit Intemperance Fires, Con- 
founds, puts into an Uproar the whole State of the 
Mind ; therefore .both Diſcontents and Fears, and 


all the other Paffions take their Riſe from. 


ma. 


A— 


CHAP x. 
The Original of the Diſtempers of the Soul. 


or Phlegm abounds, or Choler in the Body, 


Are incen when the Blood is corrupted, 
iſeaſes and Indiſpoſitions are ingender'd; &<o rhe 


 wedley of perverſe Opinions, and their oppoſition one to 


mother, rob the Soul of its Health, and afflift it with 
Diſeaſes. Now from the Paſſions firſt Diſeaſes, as 
they ſo.call them, are contracted, and thoſe Ha- 
bits which are contrary to thoſe Diſeaſes, as having 


a deprav*'d Averſion and Diſtaft for certain things. 
Then Indiſpofitions, which are calPd by the Stoicks 


Infirmities; and alſo contrary Averfſions-oppogd to 
them. Upon this place: too much Pains 1s taken 
by the Stocks, and efpecially Chry/ipprs, it ſetting 
forth the reſemblance between the Difeaſes of the 
Body, and thoſe of the Soul ; waving which Dif 
courſe, not at all necellary, let us diſpatch thoſe 


- things wlierein the Matter conſiſts. Be it therefore 


adyerted, 
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adverted, i that whilſt Opinions toſs about, as they 
are inconſtant and impetaous, Paſſion is ftill in 
motion. ' But when this boiling and tumalt of” the 
Soul hath fermented; and as it were, ſhed it (elf 
intothe Veins and Marrow, -then breaks forth both 
the Diſeaſe and Indiſpoſition, and thoſe Averſions 


Which are contrary tothoſe Diſeaſes and Indiſpo-' 


ſitions. 


——————— _O _ & 4 _—__— a th. 
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SECT, XL 
The Nature of Paſſion and Antipathy. 


HESE things which I am ſpeaking of, diffet 


from one another in Speculation, but in re- 


ality are link'd together, and ariſe from Luſt and 
Mirth ; for when Mony is coveted, and Reaſon not 
preſently apply*d, as a kind of Socratick Medicint, 
to cure that coveting ; the InfeCtion ſinks into the 
Veins, and cleaves to the Vitals; and breaks forth 
into a Diſeaſe, and Indiſpoſition of tnind; which 
being grown old, cannot be pluck'd out ; and the 
name of the Diſeaſe is Covetouſneſs; and other 
Diſeaſes in like manner, as Vain-glory, as \multi- 
plying Wives, or, as the Greeks have it, Love of 
Women ; and other Diſeaſes and Indiſpoſitions of 


mind, do in like manner ariſe; but thoſe which 


are contrary to theſe, they are thought to ſpring 
from Fear, as Hatred of Women, ſuch as was m 
the Woman-hater; as Hatred of all Mankind, 
which we have heard was in Timon fir-nanvd the 
Man-hater, as is Inhoſpitality. All which Indif- 


poſitions of Mind, ſpring from a certain Fear -: 4 
thols | 
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7s Which men avoid and hate. Now 
define an Indiſpoſition of Mind, a ſtrong 'conceit 


cleaving to the 'Soul, and deeply rooted ir it, 


about a thing not truly defir?d, as though it were 
greatly to be deſi”d. Bur as to that which ariſeth - 


from Averſion, they thus define it to. be a ſtrong 


-- Conceit, cleavirig to the Soul; and deeply rooted' 


in it, about a thing not truly to be avoided, as 
though it were to be avoided. Now this conceit 
is an Opinion that one 'knows, what he doth not 
know. But under this Indiſpoſition, ſich like Ha- 
birs are compris'd, Covetouiſneſs, Atnbition,. im- 
moderate Love of Wotnen, Wrangling, Liquoriſh- 
neſs, exceſs of Wine, Daintineſs, and any other 
ſuch-like things. Now Covetobſhefs. is a ſtrong 
conceit about Mony, as though'it were greatly'to 


| bedeſir'd, cleaving to the Sonl, and deeply root- 
_edinit; fo the Definition of other ſuch Diſtempers 
- 18 of like Form. Again the Definitions. of Aver- 


ons are of ſich ſort, as that Inhoſpitality is a' ſtrong 
conceit, that a Stranger» ſhould be greatly /avoid- 


ed, which conceit Cleaveth to the Soul, and is 


deeply implanted in it. In like manner is alſo de: 


fired, Hatred of Women, as in Hippolits ; and of 


all Mankind, as in Timon: 
| 
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SECT. xTt- 


Th Hhalopy Get the $ chineſe of the Soul 
Nuke tn ill habir. | | 


i{)J c \ 


TOW. chat 1 may; come-to, the reſemblance of 
.N- Bodily Healch, with the right State of the 
Soul... And we may make that Companiſon,though 
leſs: eitelyithan, 'the-Sroicks uſe to do; ſome are 
mote.inelinable to/ONB Diſeaſe, and-others to ano- 
the; (therefore we -call ſome 'Scorbutical, others 
5:50 not that-they, are always-in. the Fit it, but 
are often {o). ſome to. Fear, others to ſome other. | 
Paſſion. /'iWhereupon ,carefulneſs is nam'd to be in || 
 ſomemien,. whenthey are calld careful or worldly. 
men! in-others. Haſineſs, which ditfers from An-, 
get;::and it is one; thing $0 be Haſty, another to. 
be Angry; for 'neither.are all thoſe careful men, 
whothave ſometimes Care upon them ; nor have 
all careful-men art atl times Care upon-them; -as 
there is differerice. between being- Drunk, and- be- 
ing a Drunkard; and it is one thing to be a Bully, 
 anothef a Suitor. Thus this Propenſion of fome to 
one Diſeaſe, others to. another, 1s of large extent; 
for it is applicable to all Paſſions; it is alſo appa- 
rent in many Vices; but the Notion hath not a di- 
ſtint Denomination : Therefore men are ſtiPd both” 
Emous, -and Malitious, and Dirty, and Timor-: 
ons, and Compaſſionate, becauſe . they are in- 
clinable to ſich Paſſions, not becauſe they are 
always aCtually imported by them. Thisprone- 
ineſs therefore of every man to [his reſpective | 
; Humour, 
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his Complexign, from:.x6- 
-, ae. Had is is Ann poop 


£4” ca ok it, may be meant; a; proneneſs to 


Diſtemper.;;,but this, in.good things, 'may- be 
nanyd gaſinels. ; Since; ſome: are :moxe, ready. 
-good Quality,'and: others to, another; .in bad 


| things a proneneſs-;; t9, congoteya -Pzopenſion to 
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| frion, far every Blemiſh 


fall ;, in ;indiffergne things ic may; have, tho rmer 


name... Now as.in he;Body there is.2 Diſeaſe, an * 
Infipoeicn, and a Blemiſh Þ RD the Soul. 
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SECT: XL 


7 The Sinizlitude between ax tad doo 


- neſs of Body and Soul, 


HEY call a Diſeaſe, a Corruption ho 
whole Maſs. An Indiſp Rn, 2 Diſeaſe 


' with Infirmity. A Blemiſh, a Diſproportion in the 
order of the Parts of the Body; from. whence ariſe 
',a crookedneſs of Limbs, Dillocation, Deformigy. 
 +$o that the former two, Diſeaſe and Indiſpofition, 
grow. from the Concuſſion and Difſtuphance of the 


ealth. of the whole Bady. But a Blemiſh,  with- 
our the Impeachment of Health, is diſcernable of 
it ſelf; but inthe Soul, we car diſtinguiſh the Diſ- 
eaſe from the Indiſpoſirion, by thought only. But 
*the Blergiſh of the Soul is an Habit or Quality of 


,a Mind wavering all its Life, and at Diſcord wich 


it ſelf; ſo it cometh to paſs, 'that in.the.one, Dif 
-e and Indiſpoſition, is cauſed by Corru p of 
Opinions ; in. the other by Inconſtancy and 


bath I incongrugus Pati, 


"y 


M%_ i 


T 28 1 "8 has 


that 'sf thoſe 1who are not far trimov'd from Per bs. 
Tris indeed'a' Qtiality jarriti&/ with 1 it ſelf; io'faras 
4t is ſhort of efettion, 'bttt not diflocared 'nor 
*crooked.:* Now 'Diſeafes and Indiſpoſitions' are 
Paits of beitig' blemiſt?d;  But' wherher Paſſions be 
iparts of it; {XJ heſtion';” for Blemiſhes are Pertiia, 
nent Qualities,*bat Paſſions moving ones; {© that 
:they catihot be' parts of the Permanent "Qualities. 
And as the reſemblarice of the 'Body / approacheth 
the Nature 6f the $quliin bad; ſo alſo.in gd6d Qua. 
tities; for Bodily Excellencies are Beauty,Strength, 
Health, a good—Conſtirarion, "Swiftneſs,-the- tike 
are alſo in the Soul. That Temper of the Body, 
wherein the parts. of the 'Body hold a right Cor: 
reſpondence, is a_ State of” Health; . ſo is it call'd 
\ſoundneſs of mind, When its Judgments. and Opi- 
nions thereof, are at accord one with annother; 
and that is the Vertue of the Soul, which ſome call 
; . Temperance itſelf; others a Quality obeying the 

"Rules of Temperance, and conſequent npoy it, 
. "nor having any particular, Denomination of i Its 

' own; but whether 'it be this, 'or thar, they fay it 
isfound in the wiſe man only. Though there be a 


_ certain ſoundneſs of mind, whereof an unwiſe man 


is alſo capable, when he hath been diſtracted,” and 

cured by the Phyſicians. And as there'is a {juſt 
Sitnmeny of parts, together with a 'frefhnels of 
colour, and that is call'd'Beauty ; ſo-in, the Soul, 
an even Temper and Conſtancy of Opinions and 
- Jndgments, with Reſolution and Stedfaſtneſs; 
"Following upon Vertue, or making up the very 
'Warure of it; iscalld its Beauty. Likewiſe' frotn 
38 { Similitnde to the Strength of the Body, its Sinews 
Ad Activity; the Strength-of the Soul is nam*din 
Tike-Terms.” Again the Swiftneſs of the Body is 


"nanyd Celrerity:; Wit tratir alſo a like Commenda- 
| tion {| 


” 
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IF 530 2. l03ism HOT 
IERE i is th the, Di bd beeween Souls ad 
Pogics, hy g iſ ins mit pul is 


y © I h; Cannot 
_ fall; into Sickne fs, a” may. Burt the bs FAC of. 
"4 | - Bodies may happen without any fault ; of Souls, cannot 
i. | ſo... All whoſe, Diſeaſes and Paſſions ariſe from-a 
Fa Difobedience toReafon;-and confequently are'to 
114 Þe found in men only; for Beaſts do ſomewhat 
ie | analogous, bur fall Hot lint Paſlions. There is 


+ again this difference between the acute and the dull. 


«| Wits; (') as the\ Coriarhbian Braſs,oin reference to 
it * Ruſt; ſo they fall into a Diſtemper ſlower, and 
are recover'd ſaanef ; but it ' gina. (dg With Uull 
Perſons Nox. 4:17" b does the mend oft the ingtnuots 


Falk i910 query Diſeaſe. and: Paſſien;, for u:dothnar;m- - 


In 

r to many:BrutiſhiandSalvage ones ;; but-ſome there 

of # b& {that carry; amappearance . ar the firſt ſight of 
Humanity: and Tenderneſs, as: Cpmpaſſion, Trou- 
ble,)Fear,-.\ Now -Indiſpoſicions and .Diſeaſes are 
Protes tO' be remov/d with mare PET tha 


eee [not-ſo rh curd, as theſs are. removd. 
' You have what the. Stoicks accurately Diſpute can» 
cerning the Paſlions,.. (6) which they call Logick;, 
becauſe i it is argu'd with muchSubtilty ; now-fince 
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[ 23S ] 
our -Diſconcfe is gotten, as- it; were, Clear id 
among thoſe lurking Rocks ;>Mewill ſtand a direct 
courſe in the reft of our Diſputation, if we have 
deliver'd theſe things with ſufficient plainneſs, in 
regard of the FEA of the marrer. 


4 Bhat id Wars 0 
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( 2 As the Corinthian _ This xich Metal, famous 
in Antiquity, is ſaid to have been a Compound of Copper, 
Silver, Gold, melted down into one, at fixft caſually when 


TOLL ELD a Jedts upon th  lafge 


and i uſe of that Th: In A. —__ wag: a, 

ing to | 
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Ke be, Gore of the Saws, Infemitien 

[15:2 Woll 3X HUE 1005 
ip 7OU hove-ſufficie ; buxifany thing and 

in need- of furthe Examinarion, we' will 
enquire abour 'ti elfewhers $".now. we expect the 
Soul you menciorrd, and{-tie-ſhapitif your courſe. 

M. Since we both. have-'in our places,” arid of- 

ten muſt ſpeak abour Vertue (for moſt: atieftions 
which concern Life and Mahhets,: are deriv'd'from 
Vertue as their Fountain) ſince then Vettue 'is a 
Quality of the mind conſtantahd uniform, wakin 
thoſe commendable in ayer w< and fon FE 

#s 01 account commengabie, F any 
Kory thence to grow';. from it d© Ki nt In- 
tentions, Expreſſions, Action, and all right Rea- 
ſon; although Vettue ir ſelf may moſt compendi+ 
ny be calld right Reaſon. The oppoſite then bs. 
=! 


 O r3 


vhoy bear in up 


far] 


'This Vertue, i is Vitiouſneſs, for 1 had rather ſo cqll 
it; than Malice, for Malice; in :Latiy, is the name 
-of a certain Vice; Vitiouſneſs of all. 'Framihenge 
'are'pather'd cho Paſſions,: which axe, as we faida 


lictle before, - boiſterous ang->yiolent+ Motions:of 


| Souls, averſe 'to Reaſon, andthe greateſt Enemies 


of the Underſtandidg, and "the quiet-of Lifec!: Ror 
ris [anxiogs' ntl bitter Troufiles; add 
VaffitÞ and diſable vir Souls with" Fear, Thie tame: in- 
flame ns 'with-too eager” Defire,- which 'we1cat! 


{ (tbmetimes Coneii iſcence, ſand ſometimes inf ; 
an unrulineſs of Mind, 6 avthe! greareſ} ditians: 
from Temper” and Moderation -- which if 'it have 
'at any time obtiitd- what was luſted after;ithon 
- doth it bring a cheerfulneſs; that its wirohe wdFl: 
appears to be empry-.and unprofirable,: according 
"to'his is Jodgment Who thinks imhingoderate Pleaſure of 

tlie Ming, to''be the greeteſt 'Ex#6ur: Thei:Oure 

therefore, ofrheſe Byils, your Verne Sip. 163 


wills? 
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| SECT AVE 
Eſpecially to be iu Moderation. 


Nev”: what is not only more pittifu], but alſo 


more ugly and odious, than a man in Ad- 


. verſity abandon to brief, and no ways moving to 


help himſelf? To which Miſery he is next Newgh- 


. baur, who fears any approaching Evil, and with- 


out coming to ſome Reſolution, is loſt in endleſs 
Debates: whjch Oppreſlion of Evil, the Poets 
ſignifie the they make a ponderous Stone hang. 


_- Ing over the Head of Tantalys in Hell, for his Im- 


Q 4 pieties, 


\ | », _— 


[ 232] 
picties, the: ungovernableneſs of his Spirit, and his 
irreverent Speeches againſt the Deity ; that is a 
ary on? common to all Folly : For there is:gl- 

ing 0wer all hoſe beart is harden'd againſt 


gr) Jr. te ore _ { Reafm, ſame | ſuch Terrowr. Now as 


nſumptive Paſſions of the Mind, I 


> us "Diconens and ' Fear ; ſo thoſe pleafanter 
. Concupiſcence,always greedily deſiring ſomewhat, 
. and. empty Mirth," that is, extravagant Jollity, do 
'not- much differ from madneſs. , From whence is 
- underſtood, whattemper of mind he is of, whom, 


at times, we call Moderate or Modeſt, Grave, So- 


. ber, and Conſtant; ſometimes we Tove ta fank 


theſe: Names! .under the Notion of Frugality or 


Honeſty, -as its';general Head; becauſe unle 
theſe Vertues were comprehended under that 
Term, that: ſaying would never have been. ſo 

: common, as thar it is: now paſt into a: Proverh; 


that a Frugal, or honeſt, man doth all things well ; 
which very Character, when the Stoicks attribute 


| to their. wiſe. man, we take it for a meer Rantand 


Qr See ed Ls 
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f SECT. XVII: 

| This Moderation to be peculiar to: the wiſe 

b man; oY om 

. E therefore, call him by what name yor-will, 

* who through Moderation and Conſtancy, 

x | bath quiet of mind, ahd-is at Peace with himſelf; 

x | fo as neither to fret out of, Diſcontent, nor'to be 

r | confounded with Fear, who neither: is 1nflaned L 
6 | with an impatient longing after any thing, nor ra- 

rt | Vid out of himſelf into: the Fools Paradice of an 

© | <impty Mirth ; this is the 2iſe'man, after whom we } 
. | (are inqueſt; this the Happy man, 'to whom no ' »- . 
: # ' occurrent of Life can. ſeem either ſo affliftive, ' as ' * 

| tO _ his Spirit, or ſo fatisfaCtory as to-elare it; 

| | for what, in this tranſitory Scene' of Mortality, can - 


he judge grear, who hath Eternity in proſpect,and 
-under Survey the extent of the Univerſe? Can any 
thing, ] pray, either in Humane Policys, or in 
this ſpan of Life, ſeem great to a wiſe man, who _, 
ſo ſtands always upon his guard, that nothing new, 
nothing unexpected can befallhim; nothing againſt 
"Which he is not already provided; - and who tifl 
walks with ſich Vigilanceand CircumſpeCtion,that 
he always proyides himſelf a retreat and Sanctu- / 
*ary, of living without diſquiet and perplerity, fo 
that whatever change, Fortune ſhall bring upon | 
| him, he may bear it readily and with eaſe. He 
thar ſhaſl do this, will not only be free from Diſ- 
' content, bur alſo from all other inordinate-AﬀeCti- 
ons. Now this diſpaſſionate mind renders ap on 
f | oc 


[234] 
fetly and compleatly Happy ; whereas if that be di. 
ſturb'd. and withdrawn from - right and ſtedfaſt 
Reaſon, it loſeth not only its Conftancy, bur alſo. 
its Health. Wherefore the Opinjon and Dotftrine 
of the Peripateticks muſt be counted Laſche and 

»Efferninate, who maintain the Paſlions\\to be ne. 


ceſſary, but prefix certain bomds, beyond 2hich they: 


muſt not paſs. Will you preſcribe bounds to Vice? 


or-is, it na Vice to difobey Reaſon? or doth not 


Reaſon ſufficiently Aitars that not to he good, 
which you either eagerly cover, or grow havghty 
.upon the Acquiſition of it? nor thar again to he 
_ under the weight of, which you Ghar lye 
over-whelm'd, or are ready to run diſtracted, leſt 
you ſhould be over-wbelny'd -by.it; and that all 


over-joyays*thraugh miſtake in WS ; Which 
miſapprehenſion, of it, abate in Fqols upon length 
of tim2, .{q that the object continu 5 fame, 
yet they bear it, in one ſort, when As es ecams old, 


thoſe. accidents. come. .to : be either av ar- 


and inanother,whilſt it was yet freſh, that it ſhould 


not at all affect, the Wiſe, Now what can thoſe 
bounds bg?. tor Jet..us enquire after the þpunds of 
Grief, upon whic l; ſubject che moſf Jabour is Lat 
out. Ir is Recorded in Fanzizs, (c).,that P.;Ru- 
ralins laid to heart his Brothers rep when he 
ſtood'to ;be.Conſil. , Bat. he is judg?d to have ex- 

ceeded due bounds, for he fo far reſented it, as 
that it-coſt him his Life; he ſhould therefore have 
bore it more moderately. Suppaſe, then, he had 
taken that with Moderation, and upan it, the 
death of Children had fallen in, a new Grief would 
have ariſen, but that moderate; yet the Addition, 
would have been great : what, if, upon'that, had 
follow'd grievous Pains. af Body, if loſs of Eſtate, 
if Blindneſs, if Baniſhment, if, upon every partl- 
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[ 235 ] | : 
i. | cular-Misfortune, Griefs were to be added, the 
| | Sam would be inflaned, ſo as to become-intoler- 
ob. | able: i COW) | DA \ 4 
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of ( c ) Thar P,Rutilius [ard'to beaxr.] P. Ritilivs a man of 

yy | Exemplary Converſation, ſtood againit Scaurus, and loſt 

> | theConſulſhip ; his Brother at that time labouring under 

8 ſome ſlight; Diſtemper, laid it ſo much to. heart, that it 

| heighten'd his Diſeaſe, of which he dy'd, _ _ | - 

y : 
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4 SECT. XVIII, 

. The objeft of this Moderation muſt not be Vice, | 
nl E therefore, that would look rofet bounds to , , ? 
4 Vice, doth juſt as if he ſhouls fling himſelf 

| | down (4) the Cliff of Leucas, and think to ſtop 

1-8 when he pleagwd; for. as he cannot do that, fo 

| neither can a mind difturb'd and imported, re- 

c | ſtrain it ſelf, nor ſtay at what degree of Paſſion it 

| will; 'for 29bat things 'are pernicious in their growth, 

| #he ſame ave witio# in their Original. Now Diſcon- 


, | tent/and the other Paſſions, to be ſure, when + 
heighter?d, are great Peſts; therefore, ſo ſoon as 
admitted; have in them ſomewhat ſtrongly Peſti- 
fential, for theſe puſh themſelves forward, when 
once the hold of Reaſon is left ; and the wery weck- 
weſs Fill feeds its own bnmour growing upon it ſelf, till 
it is mawares carried adrift by the Ftrength of its cur- 
rent, into the main Ocean, nor fmas any ground for 
Ancomwage. So that it imports nothing, as to any 
difference, whether they approve moderate Paſſj- 
ns, or moderate Injuſtice, moderate Cowardiſe, 
| ; moderate 
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[ 236 ] 
moderate Intetnperance; for he that ſets: bounds to 
 Viees,” mr part admits thoſe 'Vices. Which, -as it is of 
it ſelf deteſtable, ſo draws it the more inconve- 
nience with it, becauſe they ſtand on ſlippery 
ground; and being once Put” in rmonon, Tumble 
down hill, arp can-by no means be ftaid, \ 


he as 
—_— _— _- — 


(a) The Cliff of Leucas.] | 'This was a ftee Rook in) Epi b- 
rus, from whence Cephalus and Sxppho are faidto have fon 
themſelves into the Sea. 
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Ti * Peri hats Opinion about moderas the 
afar, & 4vger and, Luft. | X+: 


HAT ſay. we to "Ys that the Der ak 
affirm thoſe Paſſions which we ig ſhould. 
be. extirpated, not only to be natural, but alſo for 
good ends to be by nature given us?. forthus-they 
proceed...-Firlt they give great Commendations 
of Anger, . call it the Whetſtone of Valour, and ſay 
that the Charges of men mm Fury, both upon an 
Enemy_and a Seditious, Citizen, are. much-more 
vigorons, but ſlight the. petty Reaſonings of thoſe 
who move upon ſuch Conſiderations ; it is right or 
wrong to do thus or thus; meet it is, that we haze 
ard life for our Laws, our Liberties, our. Country; 
theſe Reflexians are powerleſs and ineffectual, un« 
lets Valour be inflamn'd by Wrath; nor do they li- 
mit this Maxim to Military men only; ; bur chink 
there can be no ſtricf Diſcipline, without [ome rogind 


; 


7 of a cholerick Humour : 


237 | 
In a word, they take him 
for no good Lawyer, who not only in impeachung, 
but even in defetiding, doth not reflect. upon his 
Adverfary with ſome ſmartneſs of refentment. 


' Nay though in truth he feel io Paſſion, yet they 


think it ſhould be counterfeited in words and ge- 
ſture, that ſo the ation of the Orator may in-- 
cenſe the Auditor. Laſtly they eccount. um no 
man who cannot be angry ; and that which we 


. call Gentleneſs, they repreſent under the ill name 


of *Softneſs. Nor do they praiſe- this Luſt alofe, 
(for Anger is, -as I lately defir'd it, a Luſt of Re- 


 venge) but alfo ſay, that -Luſ# in general, or ea- 


gerneſs of AﬀeCtion, was to good Purpoſes, by 
Nature given us; for no' man. can atchieve any 
brave -Ation;-who hath not a ſtrong - Inclination 
towards it. Themiſtocles walk*d about the Streets 
in the Night, being not able to fſeep ; and being 


' ask'd what was the matter, reply*d, that the Tro- _ 
phies of Meltiades would mot let him take his natural 


reſt ; who. hath not heard of the lare ſettings up 
and early riſings of Demoſthenes; pho ſaid it went 


' to his heart if he were at any time prevemed by the in- 


duſtry of Artificers at their work before break of day, 
Laſtly the- moſt eminent Philoſophers could never 


have made-ſich advance in their Studies, without 


an eager Paſſion after Wiſdom. We are intorm'd 


that Pythagoras, Democritres, Plato traverd into re- 


moteft Regions ; for they reſold to wiſit thoſe places 
whereſoever any thing was to be learwd. Do weima- 
gine it accountable, why they ſh6uld undertake 
this without an ardency of Attection, to have been 
the Principle by which they were-acred 1n their 
Enquiries ? | 
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SECT. XX, 


and Diſcontent. 


MN Diſcontent it ſelf, which we have declar'd, 

4:YN is t beſhuin'd as an harmful and Savage 
Beaft, they ſay was ordain'd by Nature to ſingu- 
lar Advantages, that ſo, men. might be made fen- 
ſible of their Faults, when they are chaſten'd, re- 
prov'd, and;put to ſhame for them ; ſince thoſe who 
are inſenſible of ignomimy and diſgrace, ſeem in a ſort 
mcorrigible and obandav'd to the full ſway of their un- 
controuPd Vices. Better is. it to have remorſes of 

\ Conſcience ; whence is that reparty in Afranias, 
morally faid, and anſwerable to the uſe of com- 

' mon Converſation; for when the Prodigal Son had 
ſaid, Ob me'——the ftrict Father ſubjoyns. 


Grieve he, one grieve for what be pleaſe. 


They add that the other parts of Sorrow are 
uſeful. Pty towards-moving to ſuccour, and relie 
2 _ ving the Diſtreſſes of good men in Adverſty. Nay 
1 that Emulation and Detration, are not uſeleſs-when a 
man either ſees that he hath not the ſame advan- 
tages with another, or that another hath the ſame 
\ with him. Bur if one ſhould take away Fear, that 


which 1s the greateſt in them who ſtand in awe of 
miny, of Death ; yet they argue ſo, as to confeſs 


that theſe afteCtions are to be retrench'd ; but ſay, 
they 


all diligence would be taken out of man's Life; 


our Laws, of Magiſtrates, of Poverty, of Igno- ' 


bu 


they neither can nor Wh to be wholly rooted 
out ; ſo that they hold a mean to be beft mn almoſt 
all things. - Now when -they thus. explain theſe 
things, do they in your opinion ſpeak nothing to 
the purpoſe, or ſomething ? 

- 8. In my judgment truly they ſpeak ſomewhar, 
and therefore I am in ge os what you have 
to rejoyn upon it. 


i. 
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SECT. XXI. 


A gainſt this Moderation is oppos F the Stoicks 
"Deffnition bf them. 


M. MAY perchance, light upon: ſome rejoyn- | 
| der, but take this firſt. Do you not ob- | 


ſerve what great modeſty the Academicks uſe? for 
they ſpeak directly whar concerns the” Matter. 
The Peripateticks are anſivered by the Stoicks. Let 
them even play their prize for me; who have no 


"farther Obligation, 'than to enquire upon whither 


fide lyeth the greateſt appearance of truth. Whar 
is there then occurring in this queſtion, that fo 
ſomewhat probable may 'be apprehended-1n it, be- 
yond which, humane underſtanding cannot ad- 
vance? The Definition of a Paſſion, which I'think 
Zeno hath rightly made, for thus he defneth it ; 
that a Paſſion is an irrational and preternatural 
commotion of the mind ; or more conciſely, that a 
Paſſion is an 4ver-oebement affettion ; but that ſhould 
he underſtood to be over-vehement , which flys 
out:beyond the due bounds of natural Conltancy. 
What can 1 except againſt theſe Definitions? Now 
| theſe 
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theſeare terms of ſober and ſubtle Di putants | 


choſe! other Rhetorical flouriſhes, to talk of Ardencies 
of Spirit, and Wher-ſtones of Valour. Cannot indeed | 
a brave man, unleſs he-come- to be chafd, do. 


bravely? that is Fencer like, although we often 
ſee, even in them a conſtancy of mind. They 
parly,. approach, complain, demand ſomewhat, 
ſo that they ſeem rather to be gaod Friends than 
angry; but allow in men of that Profeſſion, there 
be-ſome Pacidezanns, ſo minded, as Lacilius res 
lates ? 


PI be bis death, ſaith he, pray bow? PII tell ye; 
PII ftick my cold Iron in his Breaſt, Legs, Belly, 
Though, to come at him, T his Steel devour ; 

I bate him ; fight in wrath, long ev*ry hour, 

"Till hand im Hilt one of us be-engag?d, 

With heat and ſpight 1 am ſo far enrap'd. 


— — 4 bY —_— _——— 
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CHAP. XXII. 


= / hat-magnanimity is not the Produf of Anger, 


BU now without any of this Fencer-like Fury, 
LF we ſee (e) Ajax in Homer marching with 
much cheerfulneſs when he was to fight in the fin- 
gle Combat with He&#or, whoſe very gate, when 
he bad put on his Armour, brought4oy to his owh 
Party, and terrour to his Enemies; inſomuch as 
Hefor himſelf trembled at the very heart, as it is 
in Homer, and repented that he had challeng*d him 
to the Duel. Now theſe having, before they en- 
gag'd, parly'd one* with the other gently-and m 
| | quiety 
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quiet, did nothing, no nor in the Combat, wrath- 


fully or in rage. 1do not imagine that (F) even 


Torquatus, he who firſt won that Sir-name, was 
angry when he .pulPd the Chain from the Galls 
Neck. Nor (g) Marcellus at Claftidium was 
therefore valiant, becauſe he was in a Paſſion; as 
to Africanus, he is better known to us, as being 
freſher in Memory ; I durſt venture to take my 
Oath 'for him that he 'was-not angry when he 
protected ' with the "Interpoſition of his Shield, 
M. Halienus the Palignian'in the Battle, and ſtuck 


his Sword'itito the Enetnies Breaſt. ' As to L. Bru- 


tus I muſt demur, whether it might not be out of 
an infinite: hatred of the Tyrant, that'ihe charg'd 
Aruns the more furiouſly ; for 1 ſee tharthey were 
both diſparch'd by an interchangeable pais rÞon 


eactrother. Why do yon then callin anper hither? 


Hath Valow' no Efforts' of #s wny unleſs it turn out- 


'« rapious ? What ſay we'to' Hercules, whom the very 


Valour,' which you call Wrath, etaltedro Heaven ? 
do-you think he was angry when hei encountred 
the E/ymanibian Boar; of Nemezan Lyot1? or was 


Theſeas 'ahgfry whery he ; caright- the! Maratbonian 


Bull by the Horns ; Look well to it, 2vberher* Fortitude 
be not -far- from being outragious ; . and Wrath wholly 
compos'd of lewity ; for that'is no Fortituda, which 1s 
deſtifate of Reaſon. 


- - 
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. Fey Ajax in Homer.] Thad: 7. EINE 
- (f) Even Torquatus.} |.-Manlius flew x Champion of the 
Gauls, and” ſpoil'd him of his Gold Chain, which he put 
about his own neck, and left the name of Torquats to that 
branch of the Manlian Family. 3 "SD 

('g) Marcellus at Claſtidium,) He ſlew Britomar a Gdubſþ 

King at Claſtidium a Town upon the Po; and: dedicated the 


third Royal Spoils to Feretrian Jupiter, 


R. SECT: 


Led 
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® SECT. XXIIL ; 
220 ik, Reaſon 


HE. World muſt be ,deſpis'd, Death;ſhgbted, 

L all Pains and Labours reputed; tolerable ; 
when theſe things are one determinate Judgment 
and Senſe; - 'then is that ſtout and ſtedfat. Forti. 
tude ;- unleſs perchance we 'ſuſpect,, that what- 
ſoever'ts done with eapneſtneks, vigaur, and-con- 
rage, is done ;in-anger ;; in. my judgment even 
Sciph that High Prieſt, who verity*d the Stocal Pa- 
radox, that a wile. man is:never, angry, Was not 
avgry. with 73b.. Gracchss ;,, then; when; he-left the 


 . Confilfick, and, being himſelf hur a private Per- 


fon, chargd them whaſqeyer tender)d! ge; fafery 
of the Government, ,jn the Conſuls name to;fallaw 
him;- I know not. whether, we, did. any.Ahung vali: 
antly in-our Government; -if we dig any ahng,. We 
are ſure we did it not in anger. - Is any thing liker 
Madneſs mo which, Exnies fitly, called, the 
Breath, violence of Words and Aftions; what Evi- 
dence do they give of ones being in his Wits? 
what is more ugly than chilles in Homer? what 
than Agamemmon in his Brawl2: for as far.,4zax, An- 
ger brought him to Phrenſie and Death... Forti- 
tude therefore needs not anger for its afliftant ; it 
is enongh furnift®d, arm'd, provided of it ſelf; for 
by the ſame. reaſon one might ſay, that Nrunken- 
neſ3 were ſerviceable to. Fortitude ;- and:that Mad- 
neſs were ſo tco ;. becauſe. both Mad:and Drunk, 
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nien do often many thirigs with much vehemency. 
Ajax was always valiant, but moſt valiant in his 
Phrenſie. | | 


Who did a brave Af, when the Greeks gave Ways 
He check*d the Foe, and raving ſav'd the day. 


—__—_—— 
———_—_—_ 
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SECT. XXIV. 
This uſe of Anger . confuted. 


| ET us therefore ſay, that Madneſs is uſeful; 
examine well the Definition. of Fqrtitude, 


. [you will. perceive that. it ſtands: not in; need of 


Wrath. ' Forritude therefore is; a; Diſpalition of the 


mind, ſubmitting to the Supream Law, in a pa- *' ' 


tient enduring what it inflicts on us, or the pre- 
ſerving a ſteady . judgment in the undergoing and 
repelling thoſe things which ſeem terrible ; . or the 
knowledge of ſuſtaining ; or wholly ſlighting things 
terrible ; and contrary to-our Natures, preſerving 
aA ſtedfait Judgment concerning them : - or ſhorter, 
as Chry/ppus; for the farmer. Definitions were 
(hb) of Spherus, one who had a ſingular good fa- 
culty in defining, as the Stoicks think ; for they are 
all in a manner alike ; bur they (declafe the com- 


mon Notions'one tnote than another. How then 


doth Chry/ippus © define it? Fortitude is, faith he, the 
Knowledge of enduring things, or a Diſpoſition of 
mind in in he perſevering to bear, in obe- 
dience to the Supream Law, without Fear. We 
may inveigh againſt theſe nien as much as we will, 


as Carneades was Wont todo ; I fear they will prove 


R 2 the 
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the only Philoſophers. For which, of all thoſe 
Definitions, doth not open our Notion of Fotti- 
tude, which all of us have of it cover'd and com- 
plicated; which being unfolded, who is there that 
would fetch from abroad any aid either for Soul- 
dier, or General, or Orator, and doth not think 
they can act couragiouſly without being in a rage. 
What” mean the *Sroicks; who ay that all unwite 
men are Mad, do they not conclude theſe things ? 
Remove the Paſſions, eſpecially Anger ; they will 
be taken to hold monſtrous Opinions. But now 
they thus argue, that they, affirm all Fools to be Mad, 
in ſuch manner, as all mire ſtinks. But it doth not ſo 
always. Stir it, you will be ſenſible whether it do 
or not. Soa haſty manis not alwaysangry ; pro- 

voke him, you will prefently ſee him 1n a rage. 
What of that Mihtary Wrath? when it 1s return'd 
home, how doth it demean it ſelf with Wife ? with 
Children? with Servants? is it-then alſo uſeful ? 
is there then any thing that a mind'in confuſion can 
do better, than it can when it is ſettled? or can 
. anyone be angry without diſorder of mind ? our 
Country-men therefore, althongh all Vices were 
inthe rank of Diſeafes, becauſe none was more 
fonl-than wrathfulnefs, did well name only wrath- 

ful Perſons, as it were crazd and diſtracted. 


—_ 


(h) Of Sphzrus.] - Spherus a Boſporan, was Scholar of 
Zeno, and afterwards. ci eenthes Fellow-Pupil with Chryſi pts 
flouriſh'd about the time of Prolomy Phzlopater. 
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SECTI.AAYV. 


The Indignation of Orators, Diſpleaſure of Pa- 


rents, or other Governours regular. 


UT for an Orator to be angry, is far from de- 
cent; to make as though he were, 1s not 1n- 


. decent, Do you take us to be angry then, when 


we ſpeak any thing in our pleadings, with fome- ' 
what more than ordinary earneſtneſs and vehe- 
mency? What? after the Tryal is paſt and gone, 
when we pen our Orations, do we pen them 1n 
anger ? 


Ho | Nine attend? Bind him 


Do'we think (i) that either <ſop ever acted 
in anger, or Attizs writ in anger? Theſe things are 
acted handſomly, and indeed better by an Orator | 
if he be a true Orator, than by any Player ; but 
they are acted diſpaſſionately and with a calm 
mind. But to praiſe Luſt, what a piece of Luſt 1sit 
You produce me Themiſtocles and Demoſthenes ; you 
add Pythagoras, Democritas, Plato. What do you 
call Studiouſneſs, Luſt? which though it be after 
the beſt things, as are thoſe in which you inſtance, 
yet ought to be compos'd and calm. But to praiſe 
Diſcontent, the thing of all to be moſt abhor'd ; 
what Philoſophers, I pray, muſt that argue ? But 
Afranins ſaid ingenioully. | 
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F. Grzeve he, though grieve for what he pleaſe, 


He there ſpoke ofa prodigal and diſlolate Son, 
but our queſtton proceeds upon a conſtant and 
wiſe man. Nay let a Captain or Enſign take this 
very anger, or others who are not neceſlary to 
be mention'd, leaſt we divulge the Miſteries of 
Rhetoricians, for it z expedient for him to ſerve him- 
felf of Aﬀettions, who cannot make uſe of Reaſon; but 
the Subject of our Queſtion is, as I often teſtifie, a 
Wiſe man. 


— 


(i) That either Aſop ever affed in anger.] Aſop the ' 
Player liv'd in Tulhy's time ; the Fabulift 500 years before. 


{ET 


— 


SECT, XXVI. 
The pretended benefit of the other Paſſions dif 


prov'd. 


UT further Emulation is uſefu], DetraCtion, 

and Pitty. Why ſhquld one pitty another, 
rather than ſaccour him, if he is able? Cannot we 
be bountiful without pitty? Sure we arenot bound 
to pull upon our ſelves Diſcontents in favour of 
others, bur to relieve otbers of their Diſcontent, if we 
are able. Again, what uſe can there be in de- 
traCting from another, or emulating him with that 
vitious Emulation which reſembles Rivalſhip ; 
ſince he that emulares is afflifted at anothers good 
which himſelf hath not ; on the other ſide, he that 
; + detracts - 
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detracts is afflicted at anothers good, becauſe that 
other hath it as well as himſelf. Who can approve 
that, if one would have any thing, he ſhould ra- 
ther chocſe to ſix down in- Diſcontenr, for being 
without .it, then put himſelf upon attempts to 
gain it? for as to the affeting to engroſs i to himſelf, 
it is the higheſt pitch of madneſs. Fr ain, who can 
juſtly commend Moderation in bad? for who is 
there, in whom Luſt and Covetouſneſs is, bur 
muſt be' Iiſtfal ' and-copetons ? in whom Wrath, 
but Wrathful? in whom! Anxiety, but'Anxious ? 
in whom Fear, but Fearfual? Do- we therefore 
judge,” that a Wiſe man is Luſtful and Covetops, 
and Wrathfal, and Anxious, and Fearful ? of whoſe 
excellency much may be' faid in as large ad co- 
pious manner as one pleaſe ; bur moſt faccintly 
thus, Wiſdom is the knowledge of Divine”and Hu- 


mane things, and perceiving the cauſeof every- , , 


particular one, which hath this effect; 'that' it 5m- 
tates. the Ditvine Perfettiois, and efteerms all Mumane 


Occurrents inferior to Vertue. ' Now did” Av Aon it 
for your opmion, that'diſtarbance was-inTiderit to 
this temper, as to the Sea, Which is ſubject to the 
Winds? What is there able to diſturb ſo greaqtGra- 
vity and Conſtancy ? \ is any unexpected or ſidden 
turn? What ſich can befatl him, ro whom no con< 
tingency of Humane Life is unpremedirared ? For 
as to their ſaying, what is exceſſive ſhould be 
retrench*d, what natural lefr; I demand what can 
be natural, which alſo may be exceſſive ; for all 
theſe things ſprout from the Roots of - Miſtakes, 
which rhuft be rorn and' wholly pluck'd np, nor 
pared and lop'd off: 13. qe 
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SECT. XXVI. 


Fhence the Remedies of Flumane Frailties are 
to be drawn. | 


BUT becauſe I ſuſpect yon-do not.put the que. 
ſtion ſo much abour: the Perfe&t wiſe. man, as 
about your ſelfjn a ſtate af. proficiency (for him 
| you think to be free from all Paſſion, yon would 
come to be ſo) let us ſee how great are thoſe Re. 
medigs, which are by Philpſopby preſcrib'd tp the 
Diſeaſes of Souls, ſor, to be ſure, there is ſome 
Phyſick for them; mor 4s Nature ſo inſenſe gn Eng- 
my 10 \Man-kind, as to provide ſo many means of 
Tecovery for Bodies, and none for Souls. To 
which. ſhe hath been ſo much the more kind, as 
that the aids of Bodies are fetch'd from withour, 
the relief of Souls is inclosd in themſelves. Bur 
the greater and diviper Excellency is in them the 
greater Diligence do they need. On this account 
reaſon well conſulted, bebold what is the beſt, when neg- 
lefted, is entangled in many Errors. Therefore my 
whole diſcourſe is to be turd to you; for you 
put the caſe, as of a wiſe man, but perhaps you 
enquire-about your ſelf. ' -There are then diverſe 
cures of thoſe Paſſions, which 1 have laid down ; 
for every Niſcontent is not aſlwag'd the ſame way, 
for there is one method to be taken with him wha 
Mourns, another with him that Pitties, another 
again With him who Envieth. There is further in 
all the four Capital Paſſions, this diſtinctipn, whe- 


ther the Diſcourſe te bgtter addreſsd againſt 


Paſſien 
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Paſſion in general, which is a diſobeying of Reaſon, or 
an over-vehement Afettion ; or againit the PaRiCu- 
lar ones, as Fear, Luſt, and the reſt. Again,whe- 
ther that particular object, which occaſions our 
- Diſcontent, be to be taken hainouſly ; or whether 
we ſhould be diſcontented upon any occaſion at 
all. As if one ſhould be troubled thar he is Poor, 
whether you ſhould diſpute with- him that zhere 5 
mw evil in Poverty; or that a man ſhould be con- 
tented in every condition; clearly this is the ber- 
ter, leaſt, if you ſhould not periwade -1n the .in- 
ſtance of Poverty; way muſt be given to Diſcon. 
tent ; but if Diſcontent be remov'd by the proper 
Arguments which we uſed yeſterday, the evil of 
Poverty is alſo in ſome tort remov*d. | 


C— — 


— 
——_ 


SECT. XXVIIL, 


The moſt certain method of care, is to convince 


that all Paſſions are of themſelves culpable. 


UT all ſuch diſturbance of Spirit would be 
clear'd by pacifying the mind, as thus, to in- 
form it how that is neither good, whence its Mirth 
or Luſt ariſes ; nor that eyil whence either its Fear 
or Diſcontent ; but this is the ſure and Catholick 
Remedy, if you inform the Perſon that the very 
Paſſions are of themſelves culpable, and have no- 
thing in them either natural or neceſfary ; as we 
ſee even Diſcontent it ſelf to be allwag*d, when we 
expoſe to Perſons, impatient under Sorrow, the 
feebleneſs of an etfeminate Spirit; and when we 
commend the Gravity and Conſtancy of thoſe who 
endure 
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endure the chances incident to Humane Life, 
without breaking forth into Paſſion ; which alſo is 
the caſe of thoſe who think theſe Aflitions to be 


Evils, but ſach as are to be born patiently. One | 


taketh pleaſure to be good; another Money ; yet 
both the former may be reclainrd from Intempe- 
rance, and the latter from Covetouſnefs: but that 
other method, which both reCtifieth the Miſtake, 
and removeth Diſcontent; that is indeed the more 
beneficial, but ſeldom taketh effect. Nor is it to 


be addreſs'd to vulgar Capacities. Again there - 


are ſome Diſcontents which that Application can 
no way relieve; as if one ſhould be troubled in 
mind, that he hath in him no Vertue, no Under- 
ſtanding, no Conſcience, no Honour, he 1s in 
truth afflicted for Evils, but a Remedy of another 
Nature is to be apply*d to him, and fiich wherein 


| , all Phil6ſophers, though otherwiſe diſagreeing, do 


conſent ; for all of them muſt accord in this, that 
ſtirrings of the Soul averſe to right Reaſon, are 
faulty; ſo char whether thoſe things which cauſe 
Fear and Diſcontent, be not Evil ; or thoſe which 
move Luſt or Mirth be not Good ; yet the ſtirring 
it ſelf is faulty; for by him, hom we call a cara- 
gious and Gallant man, we mean one Conſtant, Com- 
ford, Grave, and undervaluing all Contingencies of 
Humane Life. But neither can one who Mourne, 
- crFears, or Covets, or Vaunts be ſuch; for theſe 
are the Deportments of ſiich as count the Events 
incident to Humane Life, ro have an aſcendent over 
their Souls. 
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SECT. XXIX. 


Laying open the changes common to our condi- 
tion ailays exceſſive grief. 


WV Herefore it is the univerſal method of cure, 
as I faid before, of all Philoſophers not ro 
deſcant of what nature is the object which moveth 
our Paſſion, bnt to diſcuſs the Paſſion it ſelf. There- 
fore firſt as to concupiſcence it ſelf, it being only 
propogd to remove it, we muſt not enquire whe. 


' ther the object of that Luſt be good or not, but the 


Luſt it ſelf muſt be removy'd.. So that whether 
honeſty be the chiefeſt Good, or Pleaſure, or both 
of them jointly, or the three ſorts of good ; how- 
ever ordinate be the affection, yet if it become 


immoderate, the ſame addreſs by way of dehorta- 


tion is to be made to all. Now Humane Nature 
brought into view, infers all motives of appeaſing 
the Spirit; which that it may be the more plainly 
diſter'd in its colours, the common condition and 
terms of life, are to be explair'd in our Diſcourſe. 
Therefore Socrates upon good grounds, when Eu- 
ripides firſt brought npon the Stage his Tragedy of 
Oreſtes, is ſaid to have bid repeat him again the 
three firſt Verſes. 


No matchleſs grief can Poets wit invent, 
No wengeance from incenſed Heaw?ns be ſent ; 


But Huppene Nature may its preſſurg bear. 


— 
Now 


\ 
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Now towards the perſwading that ſuch misfor. 
tunes both may and ought to be born; the recital 
of ſuch as have born the like is uſeful ; although 
the means of allaying. Diſcontent have been ex- 
plain'd .both in yeſterdays Diſpute , and in our 
Treatiſe of Conſolation, which we writ in the 
midſt of our Mourning and Sorrow, (for we were 
not of them who had eyes to FR and 
what Chry/ippes forbids the applying remedy, as it were, 
zo the fancy, db of the Sand has did ae, and of. 
ferd violence to Nature, that fo the Plaiſter might 
be as broad as the ſwelling that it was to diſcuſs. 


_— 
——_——.. 
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SECT. XXX. 
The like Remedy of Fear. 


BUT bordering upon Diſcontent , concerning 
which we have ſufhciently diſputed, is Fear, 
about which a few things are to be ſpoken. For 
as Diſcontent refers to an evil preſent, ſo doth 
Fear to one future; therefore did ſome ſay, that 
Fear was a part of Difcontent; but others calPd 
Fear a trouble aforchand, becauſe it is as it were, 
the fore-runner of} enſuing trouble; upon what 
atcounts therefore, preſent Evils 'are borne, upon 
the ſame following ones are lighted; for we muſt 
take heed in both, that we donothing mean, baſe, 
cowardly, etteminate, low-ſpirited, and deſperate. 
But although we are to ſpeak to the inconſtancy, 
feeblensfs, and levity of Fear it ſelf; yet z it f 
good advantage to depretiate the objefts of Fear. S0 
that whethex it were by chance, or upon deſign, 
if 
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it is fallen out very luckily that we have diſputed 
of thoſe things which are the great objects of Fear, 
Death, and Pain, the firſt and ſecond day ; which 
Reaſons, if they were convictive, we are already 
in great part deliverd from Fear. Thus much 
then be ſaid to the opinion of Evils. 


— — oh 
es — 
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SECT. XX XI. 
The difference between Mirth and Foy: 


ET us conſider now that of Geods, that 1s, .of 

— Mirth and Concupiſcence. ] am of opinion 
in this whole account, referring to the Paſſions, 
the ſtreſs ofthe whole cauſe Iyes in one thing; that 


they are all under our own. Power, all taken np . - 


by choice, all voluntary. This miltake therefore, 
muſt be rectify'd, this opinion undeceiv'd, and gs 
in conceited Ewils they are to be repreſented tolerable ; ſo 


#n like Good, thoſe which appear great and joyons, are, 


to be render'd more calm. Now this is Common to 
Good and Evil, fo that if it be at this time difficulr 
to perſivade, that none of. theſe things which di- 
ſturb the mind, is to be reckon'd among either 
Good or Evil things; yet one ſort of cyre is to be 
apply'd to one afteCtion, and another to another ; 
and the malicious 1s. to be amended by one conrſe ; 
he that is given to Women by another; the World- 
ling again by another; the Coward by another ; 
and it were an eaſie matter, purſuant ro that Sup- 
poſition which is moſt currant concerning things 
Good and Evil, to dery that an unwife man can 
ever rejoyce, becauſe henever potleſſeth any Gocd 
thing. 
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thing. But we now ſpeak after the common Cuz 
toni; allow them, ſince you will have it fo, to 
be Good things, as they are reputed ; Honours, 
Riches, Pleaſures, and the reſt,; yet a vaporing 
and flaſhy Mirth in the Fraition of thoſe very Be- 
nefits, is unſeemly.; as though Laughter be al. 
lowable, yet Giggling is blameworthy, for the 
fluſhing of the Soul 'in Mirth, is liable to the ſame 
cenftre,-as the ſhrinking of it in Sorrow ; and Con- 
cupiſcence hath the fame levity in Deſire, as Mirth 
in Enjoyment; and as Spirits too much dejefted with 
trouble, ſo the [ante too elevated 1vith Mirth, are juith 
judg*d to be light. Now whereas Envy is a fort of 
Pilcontent, and taking pleaſure in anothers Mil- 
fortunes, a ſort of Merriment, both of them are 
wont to be redreſgd, by diſcovering how barbar- 
ous andinhumane they are. Now as to beware is 
ſzxemly, to Fear unbeſeeming ; ſo 1s it ſeemly to 
rejoyce, unbeſeeming to be merry ; ſince we di: 
ſtinguiſh Mirth from Joy, for greater clearneſs in 
Explication of the Point. This we' have before de- 
liver'd, that dejection of mind can never be war- 
rantable, Elevation” may, for He&or in Newimn 
doth rejoyce after one ſort. 


 Tjoy, Sir, prais'd by you, who merit praiſe. 


Chered in Trabea after another. 


The Baud, with Gift appeas'd, if I but wink, 
Wall in my looks read what I will, Ithink. 
Touth but thi door, 'it ſhall wide open fly ; 
Chryſis ſurpriz/d to ſee, Ore I draw mb: 
Shall meet me, [miling, courting my embrace ; 
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How brave this is, himſelf ſhall ſabjoyn. 


— 1 Fortune ſhall in bliſs ſurpaſs. 


S E C T. XXXII. 
The ſcandalouſneſs of Luſt. 


OW indecent this Mirth is, any-one who dota 

but mind it any thing near, may clearly ſee. 

And as thofe.are baſe who are elevated in Mirth, 
upon the ſatisfaction of their Luſt, ſo are they ſcan- 
dalous, who are carried forth after it with an en- 
flamed Concupiſcence, and that whole affettion 
commonly called Love (nor in truth do I find by 


what:other name it may be call'd) hath ſo much + + 


of Levity in it, that!''I know: nothing which I can 
think comparable to it ; of which Czcilus. 


I muſt the Man, or Fagl, or Novice deem, 
Who. \dath not Love, a:mighty God efteem;, 
. Love an unlimited Power doth exerciſe, 
; Makes whom be will run mad, keeps others wiſe ; 
'Samre he to cure, and ſome to il delights ; 
Sets others up the Ladies Favourites. 


Oh rare Reformer of Manners, Poetry, which 
thinks that Love, the Author of Leudnels and Le- 
vity, 1s to be ſeated in the Counſel of the Gods! 
L ſpeak of Comedy, and indeed there would be no 
ſuch thing, -as' that-whole Poſie, 'did we not ap- 
prove of theſe. Scandals. Bur in Tragedy, what 
med the Prince of the Argonauts? 


Tow 
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You ſav/d me for your love, not By reſpect. 

What then? how great a train of miſerable 
Conſequences did this love of Medea. draw after 
It? and yet ſhe dares, in another Poer, tell her 
Father, ſhe had for an Husband one. 


Whom Love more powerful than a Father gave. 


SE CT. XXXIIIL 


Inordinate Love tax 4 in Poets. 


PUT let us give Poets leave to be pleafant, .in 
£2 whoſe Fables we ſee Fupiter himſelf that way 
ſcandalous. Come we to Philoſbphers rhe. pre. 
fels8d Teachers of Vertue, who deny that: Love 
relates to uncleanneſs, and conteſt about that 
with Epicurus, not- much, in - my. opinion," therein 
miſtaken; for what is thar Love of Friendſhip ? 
or how comes it to paſs, that none fall m Love-eitber 
with an unhandſow Youth, or. an handſom Old man! 
This Cuſtom ſeems to me to have been taken its 
Original in the Academies of the Greeks, amonglit 
whorh thoſe Amours are free and allow'd. Theres 
fore Emnius ſaid well. 


To ſtrip in publick, tempts Pimmodeſty. 


Theſe men, though they . be, as I ſee they may 
be, honeſt, yet are perplex'd and anxious, and fo 
much the more, becauſe they ſtruggle under Pro- 
VOCAtions 
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yocations to refrain themſelves. Now to pow 
Love made to Women, wherein Nature hath granted a 

eater Freedom, who either inthe rape of Ganymede, 
maketh any doubt what the Poets mean by it? or 
doth not; underſtand what | Lajus in Euripides both 
ſpeaks of, and Luſts after? or laſtly what thoſe 
learned and eminent Poets: publiſh, of. themſelves 
in their Songs and Sonets? Alcezws a man of try*d 
Courage -in his Countty,. what hath he written of 
his Love of Youths? as for Anacreop, his whole 
Poſie is amorous ; but Ibycas of Rhegium, that he 
was moſt paſſionate i his Loves, appears from his 
Writings. 


Gr _ —_— 


9 E C T. XXXIV. 
—but more in Philoſophers. 


T OW we ſee all theſe mens were luſtfall Am- 
ours. . Philoſophers are riſen up of us, and 
our Plato is the Author too, whom Dz#cearchus doth 
not without good Reaſon, tax in that, behalf, for 
giving Reputation to Love. The Stozcks too, both 
detettnine that 4 wiſe man may be in Love, and de- 
fine Love to be an eſſay of contratting Friendſhip upon 
the account of Beauty. Now. if there be any ſuch 
thing in Nature , without perplexity, without 
lingring, without care, without fighing, be it with 
all my heart, for it is free from Luſt ; bur this 
Diſcourſe proceeds upon Luft. But if there be 
any Love, as m truth there is ſome, that 1s not at 
all, of not much remoy*d from madneſs, ſuch as 


Is in Leucadige, 
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Fa wy God 4b wy Aﬀeairs procure. 


A worthy employment indeed, for all the Gods 
to procure him the good graces of his Miſtreſs. 


 Wretch that I ami ! 


The trueſt word you could have ſpoken. The 


other alſo'puts in not amiſs. 


What? are you in your Wits, 
To make ſuch idle moan ?— 


So that he ſeems mad even to thofe about him; 
but what uproar did he make ? ; 


Help bleſsd Apollo ! mighty Neptune help : 
And you fair Winds 


He thinks that the whole courſe of Nature mult 
turnaſide out of its way, to relieve his Paſſion, 
Only YVenzs he excepts againſt as partial. 


To Venus, by ſhould 1 affreal ? 


He doth not allow her to regard any thing out 
of Luit ; as though he did out of Luft both'ſpeak 
and act ſo ſcandaloully. 
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SECT. XXXV. 
The remedy of Live. 


WITH a man therefore, in this condition, fuclt 
courſe is to be taken, as to ſhew him how 
flight, how contemptible, how worthleſs the ob- 
ject of his deſire is ; how eaſily it may be ſtipply*d 
either from another place, or by other means ; 
or be quite let alone ſometimes too, the Perſon 1s 
to be taken off to other Studies, Employments, 
Cares, Buſineſſes : Laſtly, he is often to be curd, as 
conſumptive Patients, by change of Air. Nay, ſome 
think that an old Love is to be caſt forth by a new 


one, as one Peg is driven out with another. But +» » 


eſpecially the Party is to be inform'd how our- 


. Tagious the ſway of Love is; for i truth of all the 


Paſſions, none 1s more violent. So that though one 
ſhould not at the preſent inveigh againſt Debau- 
Cheries, Rapes, Adulteries, and to inſtance in no 
more, Inceſts, the vileneſs of all which, is juſtly 


Teproachable ; but to wave all theſe, the bare dif- 


order of the mind in Love, fingly by it ſelf conſt- 
derd, is deformed. For to pats by, as I ſaid, thoſe 
parts of ouitrage, What fickleneſs 1s there in rheſe, 


{ſceming petty Matters. 


Avule, 

Suſpition, open falling nt, ſhort Truce, 
War, Peace again ; who for Abſurditics 
Account demands, bid; be both mad and wiſe. 


"is - This 
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This inconſtancy and changeableneſs of mind, 
whom would it not ſcare with the very obliquit! 
of it? for here alſo muſt that be oas 
which is ſaid of all Paſſions, that there is none of 
them, but inconceit, are taken upon choice, and 
voluntary ; for if Love were natural,both all would 
Love and be loy'd; and would always Love, and 
would Love the ſame thing; nor would ſhame 
deter one, conſideration another, -a third fatiety, 


— —_— 


SECT. XXXVLI. | 
of Anger. 


| PRuUT Anger, how long foevet it diſturbs the 

mind, is without Controverfie madneſs; by 
the inſtigation of which, ſuch ill Language paſleth 
even between Brethren. 


What man more impudent than thee, ere lid 
Or than thee more malitions ? 
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You know what follows, for bitter reproaches 
are retorted by one Brother, upon the other in 
Verſes interchangeably ; ſo that it may eaſily ap- 
pear that they are £Atrezzs his own Sons; his who 
COntrives a new vengeance upon his Brother. 


Seme firanze Plot, deep deſign I muſt deviſe, 
His roging heart with harror to ſurpriſe. 


What then is this Plot? hear Thye#tcs himfelt. 


We'lcome : 


my —", 
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"Welcome, faith my kind Brother, pray fall om; 
Good chear ! my Sons. 


And ſets their Bowels in a Diſh before him ; for 
what Degree.is.there that Anger will not arrive at; 
and at which Fury will? Hence we ſay of men in 
Paſſion, that they are out of all Government, that 
is Counſel, Reaſon, Underſtanding ; for theſe ought 
to have the Government over the whole Soul. 
For men in this condition, either thoſe are to be 
convey'd from them, upon whom they would fall 
violently, till they recollect themſelves (now what 
is It to recollect ones ſelf, but to rally the ſcarter'd 


'and diſorder*d parts. of the Soul into their proper 
place?) or they are to be intreated and beg'd ar - 


to defer what thoughts they had of executing-Yheir 


revenge, till another time,when their Anger'eqgls; » + 


A 
now cooling implys, that the Spirits did boyl over 
contrary to the' Dictates of Reaſon. To which that 
faying of Architas refers, who being in ſome hear 
againſt his Bayliff, ſaid, How would I hawe order 


you, nwere I not Angry. 


Toth ] 


SIECT:? XXXVIIL 


The Cauſe of Paſſions, an opinion that they are 
our Duty. 


' HERE then are thoſe that fay Wrath is uſe- 

ful? Can Madneſs be uſeful? or natural, 

Can any thing be agreeable to Nature, and con- 
trary to Reaſon? Now if Anger were natural, 


more haſty than another ; or that it could be over' 
before the.defire of Revenge be fariated, or that 
any ſhould repent of what they did in Paſſion; as 
' we ſee by King Alexander, for (a) after he had 
kilPd his Friend Clitzs, he could hardly forbear 
offering violence to himſelf, ſo ſtrongly did Repen- 
tance work upon him. Theſe things being noto- 
Tous, who can doubt but that this motion of the 
Soul is alſo wholly in conceit and voluntary ; for 
who can doubt but that the Diſeaſes of the Soul, 
{uch as Covetouſneſs, Ambition, ariſe from this, 
that the objeC&t upon which the Soul dotes, 1s over- 
valuw'd, whence ought to be underſtood, that every 
Paſſion alſo hath its bein 2g frem opmicn; and if aſurarce 
chat is, a hrm afhance of the mind, be a kind of 
Science and ftedfaſt opinion of one yielding his 
allent upon good grounds only, then is Fear a diffi 
dence of mind, upon ſome expected and impend- 
ing Evil. If hope be the expectation of Good, needs 
muſt Fear be an expectation of Evil; as Fear then, 
ſo the other Paſſions relate to Evil. 'As Conſtancy 
then | is Fruit of Knowledge, fo is Paſſion of Error. 
But 


how could it be either that one , man ſhould be . 
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' But as for ſome mens -being ſaid to; be naturally 
hafty, or pittifu], or 'erivious, or any ſiſch thing, 
they have Souls, as of an wunhealthful Conſtitution, 
yet curable, as is faid of Socrates, when Zopyrus a 
great Pretender to skill in Phiſiognomy, had open- 
ly in company recounted many - Vices, which he 
concluded from his Art to be in Socrates, he was 
derided by the reſt who knew na ſuch Vices to be 
in Socrates, but was helf*d out by himſelf, who owr'd 
himſelf ſubject to thoſe Vices, but withall ſaid he 
had ſubdu'd them by Reafon. "Therefore, as. he 
that is in the beſt health, may be thouglt naturally 
proner to ſome Diſeaſe or another ; ſo # one mind 
more inclinable to one Diſeaſe, and another to another ; 
but-they who are ſaid to be vitious, not from Na- 
ture, but through their own default, their Vices 
conſiſt of miſipprehenſions abor© things gocd and 
bad; fo that one is proner to one Motion and Paſ- 
ſion, 'and another to another; but evil habits m 
Souls, as Chronical Diſtempers in Bodies are more diffi- 
cult robe remiov'd, than a: ſimple diſorder ; and a ſud- 
denſivelling of the Eyes 1s fooner curd, than a long 
ſoreneſs 1s remoy'd. | 
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(a) After he had kill'd by Friend Clitus.} Alexander the 
Great, who ſubdu'd all things that ſtood in his way, yet 
was vanquiſh'd by Wine and Anger. On atime as,he was 
drinking with his Commanders, C/z#us had magnifled the 
Actions of King Philip, which he took as done in Deroga- 
tion to his Glory, and run him through with: his Spear; 
but when he came to himſelf, and his Paſſion was over, he 
Was ſo troubled at the barbarous ACt, that he was ready to 
tarn the ſame Spear againft his-own Heart, tore his Face, 
and beg'd of all abont him, that they would not let him ſur- 
vive that infamy. Three days he ſtir'd not out of his Tent, 
and could hardly be prevail'd upon to take any more ſuſte- 
nance, but by the intercefſion of his Friends, and Nang” 
| piles 4 ths 
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the Counſels of Calliſthenes, he was brought again' to ſome 
comfortable quiet ef mind.; Cl/itw was the Song of Alex- 
ander's Nurſe, an old Souldier of. King Phvteps -and who in 
the Battle of Granicus, had protected with his Shield King 
Alexander, fighting bare-headed, and cut off the hand of 
Rboſaces lifted up againſt the King s Head; with many other 
honourable Exploits. | | 


_— —_—_——— 


SE CT. woxvnt. bo 
The cure of them in rectifying that mite 


BY the cauſe of the Paſſions being alrcady 
found, that they. all ariſe from Judgments 
fornyd upon Opinions, and our Wills, -let:this Dif 
pute draw.to a Concluſion. We [muſt likewile 
know, that. after the knowledge of the Extremi- 
ries of Good and Evil, as far as Humane Nature is 
capable of it, nothing can. be look'd for from Phi- 
loſophy, either greater or more uſeful, than the 
Subject of theſe four days Diſpurarion, .for after 
the contempt of Death, and reducing Pain within 
the bounds of Patience, we have added a quieting 
of Diſcontent; than which, man hath no greater 
Evil; for although every Diltemper of mind 1s 
oricy ous, and doth not much difter from madneſs, 


yet are W e wont to rerm other Perſons, when they 


are in any- Paſſion, either of Fear, or ' Mirth, or 
Lnft, as only ftir? d or diforder'd ; but thoſe who 
have abandor'd themſelves ro Diſcontent, miſer- 
able, afflicted, melancholly, calamitous: There- 
fore it ſeems not to have been caſial, but with 
good judgment propounded by you, for us to dif: 
piite about Diſcontent apart from the other 
2] Paſitons; 
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Paſſions; for in that is the ſource and ſpring of Mi- 
ſeries. But the cure. both of Diſcontent - and the 
other Diſeaſes of che Soul is one, rhat they are afl 
from conceit and voluntary, and taken up for this rea- 


. ſon, becauſe it ſeems fitting ſo to do.” Philoſophy un- 


dertakes to extirpate this Error, as the root of all 
our Evils: Let us then reſign our ſelves up to her 
culture, and he cantent to be. curd ; for whi/## 
theſe evils lurk in u:, we are ſo far from a poſſibility of 
being happy, that e cannot be ſs much as mw our Wits, 
Therefore either let us deny that any thing can be 
effected by reaſon, whereas on the contrary, no- 
thing can be well done without reaſon, or ſeeing 
Philoſophy confiſts in. a deduction of Reaſons, 4t 
we would be both good and happy, let us ferch 
from thence all the, aids and aſlittances, to a good 
and happy Lite. 
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The chief End of Man. 
The Preamble Sc&t. 1, 2, 3, 4- 
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Book V. 


SECT.1. 


The efficacy of Vertue is not to be valu'd by our 


faint-heartedneſ $, 


HIS fifth day, moſt worthy Brutzs, will 
put an end to our Tuſculan Diſputations, 
on Which day was debated, that which 
of all Subjects you moſt approve; for I 
perceive by that Book which you writ to me with 
great exactneſs, and your many Diſcourſes, that 
you are zealouſly of the opinion that Vertue is ſelf- 

fufficient to Happineſs ; which though it be hard to 
demonſtrate, by reaſon of the many and diverſe 

Tortures by Fortune inflicted ; yet is it of faich 

moment, that it deſerves all pains to be employ'd, 

zn order to the clearing of-it up; fince there is no- 
thing treated of in all Philoſophy, which is more 

Grave and Gallant ro maintain; for whereas that . 

was their Motive, who firſt apply'd to the Study 

of Ph\ofophy, to caſt all their other bulineſs aſide, 

: and 
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and put themſelves wholly upon ſearching out the 
beſt State of Life; certainly they laid out fo much 
care and painsin that Study, out of hopes. to live 
happily. Now if Vertue have been by them com- 
pleatly ſtated, and if ar! mtereſt in Vertue be ſuf. 
ficient to happineſs of Life, who is there but muſt 
think that the Pains in ſtudying Philoſophy, was 
to excellent purpoſe both laid out by them, and 
undertaken by us; | but if Vertne expos'd to diverſe 
and uncertain hazards, be the handmaid of For- 
tune, and not of Power enough. to defend it ſelf; 
I fear we muſt *rather pray for. bappineſs, than 
aſpire to it in any affurance- of Vertue. | And in 
truth when I. confider within my ſelf thoſe changes 
wherein Fortune hath greatly exercigd me; I be- 
vin to call this opinion into ſome queſtion ; and at 
times todread the weakneſs and frailty of Mankind; 


for I fear, as Nature hath given us feeble Bodies, , , ' 


and faſter'd 'to-them both incurable Diſeaſes, and 
intolerable Pains; ſo leaſt ſhe have given us Souls 
alſo, both jointly ſympathizing with bodily Pains, 
and ſeverally incumber*d with Diſquiets and An- 
guiſhes of their own: . .But -herein I correct my 
_ felf, chatIjudge of the ſtrength of Vertue, by the 
loſtneſs of others, and perhaps my own, not by 
Vertue it ſelf. For that, if any ſuch thing there be 
as Vertue ( (b) which, Brutus, your Uncle put 
out of doubt) counts all thmps inczdent to man beneath 
i ſelf, and looks down upon the changes of Humane Life 
with contempt ; for, being utterly blameleſs, it chargeth 
it ſelf 201th no other concern, than to preſerve its own in- 
regrity. But we both increaſing all future Adver- 
lities with Fear, and preſent ones with Vexation, 
choofe rather to condemn Nature, than acknow- 
ledge our own Error. | 


(a; 1 
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{a} Ifear we muſt_ rather pray for Happineſs, than aſpire 
ity &'4 TH »_» 
ev 1t 12 any aſſurance of Vertue,] That man was ordain'd to 
Vertne and Happvieis rs evident 3 that our Nature was ori- 
giuatlly/perfect, .and'to at according to it, had been ſuff- 
gent to the attaiging-to -that end, cannot; I think, juſtly 
be deny'd, that-our Reaſons and Wills are yet the Powers 
and Faculties by * which only we can act as Men. What is 
{ai here, I fear we mnft rather* pray for Happineſs, than 
aſpire. to it in any'aſurance, is-undoubtedly a Proverbial 
Loqufition to this purpoſe. We muſt cry out God help us, 
and ſurceaſe all endeavours of our own; which is unwar- 
rantable, as tending-.to diſcourage-Indyſtry. In a Storm 
the Pitot muft not quit the Stern, nor other Sea-men' their 
Quarter, as'they expe the Ship ſhontd ever be ſafe. - Since 
onr Nature 3s depriv dz conld we retrieve loſt Perfection, it 
werenot of it ſelf” firfficient to the recovery of Happineſs, 
becauſe the non-10curring a new Debt, doth not quit the 
old Arrear ; yet have we grounds of hope, that fincerity of 
endeavours ſhall not want acceptance, through another Co- 
venant vouchſafed to Man-kind. ! oe 1 

(b) Which Brutus; your Unele.}. Ms: Porciuis Cato Uti- 
cenſis, the Brother of Servz/za Mother to Bratys. 
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E hilofophy is the Rule of Life. 


BUT the whole correcting both of this fault, and 
#2 all other our Vices and Miſdemeanors is to. be 
fetclvd from Philpſophy, into whoſe boſom ous 
Choice and AſfeFtions having guided us fram our 
very Childhood, we after being told with a great 
Storm, are fled upon theſe malt grievous turns'of 
State, into the ſame Harbour from whence we had 
pue forth. © Philoſophy thou Guide of Life, 1"- 
ſtructre(s in Vertue, and CorreCtrchs of Vices,whe* 
COLL. 
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could not only we be, but the very Life of men 
without thee ? thon haſt founded Cities ; thoy hatt 
invited ſcatter'd men to live in Communiries ; 
thou haſt link*d them one to another, firſt in Ha- 
bitations, then in Marriages, and then in Commu- 
nication by Letters and Words; thou walſt the In- 
ventreſs of Laws; thou the Miſtreſs of Manners 
and Diſcipline; we fly to thee ; ſeek help from 
thee; to thee we commit our ſelves, as formerly 
in great part, ſo-now entirely and in whole ; for 
one day led well, and according to thy Precepts, is to be 

er'd before an immortality in Vice. Whole ſuccors 
therefore ſhould we rather make uſe of than thine, 
who haſt both freely beſtow'd on us Tranquillity 
of Life, and -taken away from. us the Terror of 
Death ; yet Philotophy 1s ſo far from receiving 
Praiſe ſnitable to. the Benefits ſhe hath confer*d on 
mars Life; that ſhe'is. by the: moſt ſighted, nay 


by many reviPd. O that any one ſhould dare to , .' 


villifie the Parent of Life, and ſtain his Conſcience 
with ſich Parricide ! ſhould ofter . to be fo unnatn- 
ral and ungrateful, as to accufe her, whom he 
ought to reverence, although he could not com- 
prehend ; but this errour, and groſs darknefs is; 
in my opinion, .cafſt over the minds of the igno= 
rant, becauſe they are not able to look fo far back- 
wards; -nor do think, that they were the Philoſo- 
phers by whom firſt the Lite of men was civiliz'd. 
Which thing, though we ſee to: have been moiſt an» 
cent, yet we confels the nam? to þe but modern, 
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SECT. 111. 
The Study of Wiſdom of the ſame ftanding with 


Mans. , 


OR as to: Wiſdom, who can deny it to be-an- 
cient, not . for. the thing only, but alſo the 
name, Which acquird this honourable nameamong 
the Ancients, from the knowing of Divine and Hu- 
mane things; as alſo the Elements and Cauſes of 
every being. Therefore have we receiv'd by Tra- 
dition, of thoſe ſeven, that they were both nanvd 
and accounted Sages by the Greeks, and wiſe men 
by our Conntry-men ; and many: Ages before, of. 


'. , Ce) Lycurgis, in whoſe time Homer 1s ſaid to have 


been before ( 4) the building of Rome; and in the 
Heroical Ages of Ulyſſes and Neſtor, that they both 
truly were, and were reputed ſuch. Nor would 
there have been the Tradition that Atlas ſupported 
Heaven, nor that (e) Prometheus was faſterrd to 
Caucaſus, nor that ( f') Cephus with his Wife, Son 
in Law, and Daughter, . were made Conſtellations; 
had not the Divine Knowledge of the Celeſtial 
Bodies and Motions raifed the Fable upon their 
name; from whom in order deſcending, all thoſe 
who ſequeſtred themſelves to the Contemplation 
of Nature, were both accounted and ternvd wile, 
and that name of theirs continwd down to the Age 
of Pythageras, Who, as writes (g) Heraclides Pon-' 
ticus, an Auditor of Plato, and very learned Per- 
fon, they report to have come to (+) Phlns, and 


to have had fome learned and free Diſcourſe with 
Leoy 
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Leon Prince of the Phliafians, whoſe Wit and Elo- 
quenee Leo admiring, asKd of himgzwhat Trade 
he particularly follow'd ; who reply? 4, that he wn- 
derſtood no Trade, but Was Philoſopher ; that Leow 
wondring at the Novelty of the-'/Name, enquued 
who theſe Philoſophers were, and 2yherein thty differ'd 


from other men; then that Pyrhagoras anſivered, he 


look*d upon the Life of men, to be like that Mart 
which was held at the Preparation, . for the great- 
elt Games in the Confluence of all Greece. For-as 
at that place {ome ſonght for Gloty, and the prize 
of a Garland by bodily Exerciſes; others were at- 
tracted by Profit in buying and {elling ; but that 
there wasa third fort of them, and that the moſt 


 Ingenuous, Who neither ſought for applauſe, nor 
- gain, but come meerly to be Spectators, and be- 


held attentively what was perform'd, and how. 
In like manner we, as in ſome concourſe to a Fair, 


beld without any City, being fo come from ano- - - 


ther Life and Nature, into this World, do ſome of 
us drudge after Glory, others after Money ; ; that 
tome few there are, who lighting all other things, 
diligently contemplated the Natureof the Univerſe; 
theſe he calPd Lovers of Wiſdom, that is Philoſo- 
phers; and as in that other caſe it was moſt gens 
tile to look on; without any Gain to ones ſelf; fo 
in this Life, that the Contemplation and Know- 


. ledge of Nature, was to be prefer'd far before all 


other Studies. 


A. a th. tt. 


(c ) Lycurgus, in whoſe time Homer 7s ſaid to have been.] 
Reputed both to have liv'd about the middle Age between 
the Deſtruction of Troy, and the Building of Rome 3 which 
time the Alban Kings reign'd upward of three hundred years, 
as ſome four hundred, 


(d; The 
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(4) The Bu/ding of Rome.] | Which falls into the firſt 
year of the ſeventh Ohmpzad. 4 


(e) Prometheus faſten'd to Caucaſus.) Becauſe tie had' 


his Obſervatory on the top of that Mountain in Aſia; and 


firſt taught the "Aſſvians Aſtronomy 3 -as Atlas in Lybia, the: 


Inventor of the/Gl6be. . 


( f ) Cepheus with his Wife, Son in Law, and Daughter] 


Cepheus was King of the Ethiopians, his Wife Caſſwpea, 
u 


Daughter Andromeda, and Son in Law Perſeus, all Celettial 


Conſtellations. 

(g) Heraclides Ponticws.] An eminent Phyſician relates 
thisin his Treatiſe upon the Virgin that lay many days 
breathleſs, and afterwards return'd to Life. 

(h) Phlus.] A City of the Sityonzans near Corinth. 


—_——— 


it. 
—_— — 


Ames 
” 
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$£& CT. IV: | 
Pythagoras Founder of the Italian Sect. 


| 6 \ Jars was Pythagoras only Inventor of the 
Name, but alſo enlarger of the Notion; 
who having after this Diſcourſe at Phl;zs, come in- 
to Italy, adorn'd-that Greece, which was call'd the 
Great, both in private and publick, with' moſt 
excellent Arts and Ordinances ; about whoſe Dil- 
Cipline another occaſion of diſcourfing may per- 
haps occur. But, by the ancient Philoſophers, 
down to Socrates numbers and motions Were han- 
dled, and whence all things were generated, and 
whether they were reſolv'd. Alſo the magnitudes, 
diſtances, courſes of the Stars were diligently ob- 
ſervd, and the whole Celeſtial Globe. But Socra- 
tes was the firſt that fetched down Philoſophy from 
Heaven, and lodg'd it in Cities, nay mtroduc'd it 
Irito Houſes, and oblig*d it to enquire after Life 


and Manners, what things are Good, and __ 
Evil. 
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Evil. Whoſe manifold Form: of arguing;” variety 
of Subjes;; and excellency of Wit; being conſecrated 
by the elegant. Records of Plato, hath produc'd 
many Sects of Difſenting Philoſophers : From 


amongſt which, we haveieſpecially efpotigd! thar 


which we think. Socrates ug&d; to:conceal ronr own 
opinibnz: to: undeceive othersji-and in every-Diſpute- 


to enquire what carried the' faireſt appearance of 


Trath. -'Fhis /Cuſtom.as Carmeazes held with great 
ſubtilty: ;and copiouſijeſs, ſo; have we done both 
often elſewhere ; and-laſtly in our. place: at Tuſcu- 
lum; to diſpnte after the fame Faſhion:'- And as fo 
four days Debate; we have per'd and ſent it: to you 
mn the former Books. Burt on the fifth day; 'when 
we had taken our Seats in the ſame place, it was 
thus propounded upon what we ſhould Diſpute. 


Lo 


—___— 


__— 
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SECT. V: 
The Poſition holds, that in the P ropoſer's judg- 
ment, Vertue alone is not ſufficient to. Hap- 
prneſs; | 


$. I Do not think Vertue . to be. ſufficient to. Happineſs. 
Jy M. But, truly;-my. Friend, Brwtss thinks 
tis ſo; whoſe judgment, without offence to you 
be it ſpoken, I far prefer before yours. , 
_ S. I queſtion it not; nor is that the matter now 
In Debate, what kindneſs we have for him; but 
the merit of this, which 1 ſaid was my opinion ; 
upon which I would have diſputed by you. |. | 
. M. Why, you fay Vertue is not ſafficient to 
Happineſs of Life. =S 
TP S. 1 


. well. 
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S. 1 fay'clearly it isnor: ; 

M. What? /is there in \Vertue ſufficiens intereſt 

to live u prightly, honeſtly, CI laſtly: 


S. Undoubtedly chere-i iS. 

M. Can 'you then either: choaſe\bai call him 
miſerable, who lives ill, 'or deny thatthe lives hap. 
pily,- whom you confeſs to live welk.::1s © 15] 


S. Why may I not? for'ane may Fredwprigtitly; 
honeſtly, commendably; and in that Senſe well! 
even upon” the Rack; fo you underftand by ity 
what ar preſent I meani!by (it, Conſtancy, Gravis 
ty, Courage, Wiſdom: Theſe things are put even 


upon the Rack, (7) whether an happy Life can 
not aſþire. 

M. What then doth: a ha ppy Life . only tarry 
without Doors, and doth nat turn the Priſons Key, 
when Conftancy,Gravity, Wiſdom, Fortitude, and 
the other Vertues are carried away to the Tor- 
mentors, and decline neither any Puniſhment, nor 
Pain ? 

S. You muſt look out.now, if you think to do 
any good. Theſe Suggeſtions weigh nothing with 
me, not only becauſe they are common, but much 
more, becauſe like ſome thin Winds they cannot bear 
Water. So theſe Stoical Paradoxes are better to 
taſt than to drink. Juſt ſo that Quire of Vertues 
put upon the Rack, ſets goodly Repreſentations 
before the-Eyes ; ſo that Happineſs of Life ſeems 
ready to run after them, nor to. endure tihat they 
ſhould be left behind her ; but when you have ta- 
ken oft your mind from this Picture, and- theſe 
Images of Vertues to Reality and Truthiz this bare 
conlideration 1s left, whether a man can be happy 
as long as he is upon' the/Rack. ' Wherefore ct 


t 1at be our preſent Enquiry, and never fear lealt 
tle 
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the Vertues ſhould take ir amiſs, and complain 
that they were deſerted by Happineſs of Life. For 
if no Vertue be without Prudence, Prudence it ſelf per- 
ceives this, that all good men are not alſo Happy ; 
and recounts much of (&) 24. Attilius, (1) 2. 
Cepio, (#) M. Aquillius; and if Happinets, being 
delnded by Appearances rather than Realities; 
would offer to venture upon the Rack ; Prudence 
it ſelf holds it back, and denies that it is any ways 
compatible with Pain and Torment. 


—_—— 


(i) Whether an happy Life cannot aſpire.) It is a by- 
word charg'd upon Theophraſtus ; and indeed if hopes did 
determine with this Life, it were hard to reconcile Blefſed- 


heſs with Torments. But in differing reſpects, if Bleſſed- 


ne(s conſiſt in the Favour of God; that Pain which turns 


to the account of incomparably greater Joy, cannot hinder 


from the preſent title to Bliſs, and future pofſeflion of it ; 
but to ſay, with Epricurus, that Pain is for the preſent de- 
lightſul, contradicts common Senſe and Experience. 

(k ) M. Attilius.] M. Attilins Regulus circumvented by 
the Carthaginians and overthrown, was ſent upon his Parole 
to the Senate, to treat for the Exchange of Priſoners, which 
he judging neither honourable nor advantageous diflwaded, 
and to quit. his Faith, return'd to endure all the Tortures 
which the Wit and Malice of the Moor could inflict, all 
which he ſuffer'd with unſhaken Reſolution. | 

(1) Qu. Cepio.] Qir. Servilius Cepio was Conſul the year 
that Tully was born; and the following year after, an unfor- 
tunate Engagement with the Cimbrians, his Commitiion 
was taken away, Goods confiſcated, and he banith'd at the 
-cvmgy of C. Norbanus Tribune to the diſguſt ot the honelt 

arty. 

- (m) M. Aquiliis.} He conquer'd the Slaves wi Sicziy, re 
belling under Athe#9, and reliev'd that Province, was Con- 
ſul when Tully was fix years old ; . accus'd by L. Fufrus, de- 
fended by M. Antony, was abſolv'd in conſideration of his 
former good Service. | 


T 2 SECT. 
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SECT. VL 


Peace of mind ariſeth from Yertue alone. 


MY} Am well content you. proceed that way, 

although it is not fair for you to preſcribe 
me What courſe you would have me take in dif. 
puting. But I enquire whether we think there 
hath been any ſucceſs; or none in the former days 
Debates ? 


 S. Sncceſs ? afſuredly, and that conſiderable N 


oO ? | 

M. Why then this queſtion is already made out, 
and almoſt brought to a final Determination, 

S. How ſo, I pray? Dn 

AM. Becauſe the boiſterous motions and toſlings 
of Souls raisd, and elevated with an inconſiderate 
Violence, repelling all Reaſon, leave no room for 
Happineſs of Life; for what man under the dread 
of Death or Pain; the one of which is often in- 
cumbent, the other always impending, can be 
other than miſerable? what if the ſame Perſon (as 
it often falls out) fears, Poverty, Ignominy, Dil- 
grace? if Lameneſs,Blindneſs ? if laſtly that which 
is not only incident to fingle Perſons, but often to 
mghty Nations, Slavery, can any one ho. Fears 
theſe thimgs be Happy? What, if he not only fear 
them as future, but alſo feel and bear them being 
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preſent? add to the Sum Baniſhments, Mournings, $ . 


{olizs of Chileren. Fe that is broken with Dit- 
content upon theſe occaſions, can he- chooſe but 


come 10 be moſt miſerable? What too can we ſay 
0 


V 


+ b- 


ported ; .is he not ſo much the more miſerable, as 


_ulting with tranſitory Pleaſures. As therefore a 


is no Paſſion, upon which jt may be dibompogd. 7 


with no'empty Pleaſure of the Son 
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of him whom we ſee inflam'd and mad with Luſt, 
raying after all things with inſatiable Concupiſ- 
cence, and the more plentifully he ſwallows down 
Pleaſtires on every hand, the more eagerly and 
with greater Ardour thirſting after them ; what 
can . one truly fay of him, but that he is moſt mi- 
ſerable? what of that other lightly exalted, and 
with empty Mirth both frolicking, ;and idly cranſ: 


he takes himſelf ro be more happy ? Therefore, as 

theſe are miſerable, ſo an the contrary are they 
Happy, whom no Fears alarm, no Troubles frer, 
no Luſts incenſe, no vain Mirths melt down, ex- 


Calm art Sea is underſtood, when the leaſt breath 
of Wind doth not ſtir the Waves; ſo is the quiet 
and peaceful State of the mind beheld, when there 


Which being ſo, he that counts the Power of For- 
tune, and chat eſteems all poſſible accidents of 
Humane Life to be tolerable; whereupon neither 
dread nor anguiſh come near to touch him ; and 
if the fame Perſon covet nothing, be putfed up 

l: what reaſon 
is there he ſhould not be happy? and if theſe 
things are effefted by Vertue, what reaſon is there, 
why pure Vertue cannot of it ſelf make men happy ? 
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SECT. VII. 
In Moral Sutjects u we muſt dilate on'the Profs, 


S. WW HY as for the firſt, it cannot be deny'd, 

but they who fear nothing, have no 
rrouble of mind upon them, covet nothing, are 
riot elevated with any inordinate Mirth, muſt be 
happy ; that therefore I grant you, bur as for the 
other, ir is no longer at my diſpoſal, for it hath 
been concluded upon in the former Debates, that 
a Wiſe man is free from all Paſſion. 

M. Why? then the matter 1s over, far the que- 
ſtton ſeems to be fully determin'd. 

S. Ir doth well nigh to be ſo. 

M. But that is the way in Mathematicks, not 
Philoſophy, for when Geometricians would de. 
monſtrate any thing, if there þe ſomewhat in or- 
der to prove the matter in queſtion, amongſt what 
they have before demonſtrated, that they take for 
granted and prov'd; they only make out what 
hath not been propog'd before : Philoſophers, what- 
ever matter they have in hand, heap up all' thaz 
which is agreed upon in common, towards the 
eviction of that matter, however they have been 
elſewhere debated. Wefe it not ſo, why ſhould 
a Stoick need to ſay much, if it ſhould be propos'd 
whether Vertue be ſufficient to Happineſs of Life; 
it woyld be enough for him to anſwer, he had be- 
fore demonſtrated, nothing to be good, but what 
was honeſt ; this being prov'd, it to be conſequent 
chat Happineſs of Life 1s contented with Vertue ; 


and. | 
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and as this is to that, ſo that to be conſequent to 
this, that if Happineſs of Life be contented with 
'Vertue, nothing elſe is good but what is honeſt. 


' But they do not proceed after this fort ; for their 


Books of Honeſty,and of the chief Good,are apart; 
and although it be rightly deducible thence, thae 
there is ſufficiency in Vertue, to render the Life 
happy ; yet they treat ſeverally of it; for every 
matter is to be handled by its proper and natural 
Arguments and Motives; eſpecially one of fo great 
Importance ; for you are much miſtaken if you 
think any expreſſion in all Philoſophy more glori- 
ous, or that there is any promiſe of Philoſophy 
either more profitable or honourable ; for whar 
doth ſhe profeſs? O wonderful. that ſhe will make 
good, whoever obeys her Laws, ſhall always be 
arm'd againſt Fortune, ſhall have all warranties 


in himſelf, of a good and happy Life; in a word, IN 


ſhall ever be bleſſed. But let me adviſe with my 
ſelf, what ſhe performs. However in the mean 
time I much value what ſhe undertakes; for 
XNerxes being cranyd with all the Bribes and Gifts of 
Fortune, yet not being contented with Cavalry, 
nor Infantry, nor multitude of Shipping, nor an 
infinite quantity of Gold propounded a reward to 
him that ſhould find out any new Pleaſare. ' Nor 
was he contented with that, for Left can never be 
buunded ; | wiſh we could at any reward invite one 
to furniſh us any Argument, more firmly to be. 
lieve this undertaking of Phi!aſopby. 
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SECT. VIIL. 


Whether Vertue alone be fu facient to Happineſs, | 


but not compleat Happineſs. 


S. T Wiſh it indeed, but there is ſomewhat where. 

- inlam diſlatisfied; for I ſubmit that of the 
Poſitions you have made, one is conſequent to the 
other, that as if what thing be honeſt, that only is 
go00d, it followeth that an happy Life is effetted 
by Vertue; ſo if an happy Life conſilts in Vertue, 
nothing 13 goed but Vertue. (n) But your Friend 
Brutus, U Pon the Principle of Ariſfus and Anticchus, 
' hath not the ſame Sentiment; for he thinks, 


' © although there be ſomething elſe good belides 


Vertue. 
M. How row? do you think I will ſpeak any 
thing in oppoſition to Brutus? 
S. Nay, for that as you pleaſe ; for it 1s not my 
part tg direct you. 
M. What then is conſequent upon what Sup- 
poſittor, refer to. another place ; for that was a 
viffercrce between me and Antiochus often, and 
Jateiy with Ariſtus, (a) when being General | 
lodgd at his Heuſe; for I did not think any man 
Could be happy in the midſt of Evils ; bur that a 
Wiſe man might be in the midſt of Ei ils, if there 
were zny corporal or external Eviis. 1 heſe things 
were diſcolursd, which Antrchus hath alſo written 
in many Þ!aces, that Vertue of it ſelf can ctteCt an 
happy Life, bur not the moſt happy ; then that, 
mo.t things WEE denyminated from their major 
r2Y r 
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part, although ſome. part of them were-wanting, 
as Strength, Health, .Riches, Honour, Glory,which. 
1re. judg?d by their nature, not their number, in 
like manner a happy Life, though 1t were in ſome 
part deficient, yet gaird its name from far the ' 
reater part. To examine rheſe things particu- 
atly, is not at preſent very neceflary, although 
to me, they ſeem to. be ſpoken not over-confiſt- 
ently. For. I neither underſtand hat he that is 
happy needs to make him more happy, ( p ) (for if he 
want any thing, he is» not happy) and for the deno- 
mination and eftimate of every thing, from its greater 


part, ſometimes that may be 1n force ſo to do, but 


when they ſay thereare three ſorts of Evils, he that 
is pre(sd with all Evils, of two of theſe ſorts, ſo as 
to have all croſs'd in his Eſtate ; a Body oppreſsd 
and worn out with all Diſeaſes ; ſhall we fay he 
wants but a little of an happy Life, not only of 
one moſt happy? This- is chat which Theophraſtus 
could not maintain; for having reſolv'd that Stripes, 
Rackings, Crucifixions, Overthrows of pur Conn- 
try, Baniſhments, Loiles of Children, had great 
influence on living ill and miſerably, he durſt not 
ſpeak big and loftily, having entertaurd mean and 
low Sentiments. 


—— 


(n,) But your Friend Brutus, upan the Principle of Ariftus 
and Antiochus.] Tilly had before Section 5. check'd his 
Auditor with the Authority of Brutus; that Vertue was 
ſnfficient to render Life happy ; therefore there was no other 
good, he now retorts that Authority upon him ; for Bruy- 
tw having heard Antiochus of Aſhkeron, and afterwards his 
Brother Ariſtus held, that Vertue was not ſufficient to ren- 
der Life moſt happy. Antzochw had been Auditor of Phulo, 
but ſet up a new Academy, which brought in a Syncretiſm 


" of Storcks, with Peripateticks 3 this Tully impugns, and ſup- 


ports the Perſon of a rigid Stoigk, 
| (0) When: 


[$82 -] 


(0) Mhen being General, T lodg'd at his Houſe.) In his re« 
turn from his Government of Afra, for having there routed 
a Party of High-land Czlicians, and taken their Town Pin= 
deniſſum, he was by the Army faluted General in the Field, 
after the old Roman fathion, carried his Lidtors with their 
Bundles garniſh'd with Lawrel to Athers homeward, took 
up his Quarters with Ariſtws there, and afſay'd to enter Rome 
in Triumph. | 

(p ) For if he want any thing he not happy.) In this Life, 
as Vertue is imperfect, (o is Happineſs incompleat. 


SECT. IX. | 
Of the three ſorts of Goods. 


3 OW well, is not« the queſtion ; ſure it 1s Con. 
fiſtently with his Principles. Therefore -] 

am not wont to like a denying the conſequent of 

that, the antecedent whereof you have granted. 
Now this moſt elegant and learned of all the Phi- 
loſophers, 1s not much cenſurd for holding three 
forts of Goods; but he 1s baited by all firſt, for 
that Book which he writ of an Happy Life; 

= wherein he brings many Arguments, why a man 
| in Torture, and upon the Croſs,cannot be Happy ; 

in the ſame Book he is alfo reputed to fay,” that 
Happineſs of Life, cannot come upon the Wheel, He 
no where faith that in Terms, but what he ſaith 
amounts to as much. Can I then, after I have 
.granted one, that bodily Pains are Erils, that 
Shipwracks of Eſtate are Evils; can I be angry 
with that man, for ſaying that all good men are 
_ not Happy, when all good men are hable to thoſe 
rhings which he accounts Evils ? the ſame Theo- 
0 | toraſtus 
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pbraſtus is further naraſsd, both by the Books, and 


Diſputations of all the Philoſophers for quoting 
that Sentence in his/Callift benes. 


Fortune, not Wiſdem, guide the Life of nian. 


They ſay never came more laſche word out of 
the mouth of Philoſopher ; and true jt is, what 
they fay, yet I do not underſtand how any thing 
could have been more conſiſtent ; for if there are 
ſo many geod things belonging to the Body, fo 
many extrinſick to it, all under the Power of 
chance and Fortune, is it not naturally conſequent 
upon this Principle, that Forrune, who is Miſtreſs 
both of external Circumſtances, and corporal endow- 
ments, ſhonld have a larger Empire, than Hu- 
mane Counſels?' or had we better imitate Epicurzs ? 


who oftentimes ſpeaks many excellent things, but , 


careth not how agreeable they are, or conſiſtent 
with his Principles. He commends a ſlender Diet : 
Done like a Philoſopher ; but if Socrates or 4nti- 
ſthenes had faid it, not he who maintains Pleaſiire 
to be the chiefeſt Good. He faith zone can live pleg- 
ſamly, unleſs be live alſo honeſtly, wiſely, juſtly. No 
word can be more Grave and becoming a Philoſo- 
pher, unleſs the fame man did make Pleaſure the 
end of his .Honeſty, Wiſdom, and Juſtice. What 
can be better ſaid, than that Fortune hath little 
dealing with a Wiſe man ?- but doth he ſay 1o, who 
having affirnrd Pain to be not only the greatett, 
but alſo the only Evil, may be {eiz'd upon with 
the ſharpeſt Pains all his Body over at that very 
time when he is in his higheſt Rants againſt For- 
tune? The fame too faith Merreder:rs, and in bet- 
ter words yet. Fortune, I have prevented you, and 
barticad#d up all the Awenner, that you can mo ways 
al tack 
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attack me. Excellently well had (q) Arifo the 
Cian, or the Sroick Zeno ſaid it, who accounted 
nothing Ewil, but what Was Diſhoneft. Bur you Me. 
ir ke... who have buned all your Good in Back 
and Belly, having defin'd the chief Good to confiſt ' 
in a firm Conſtitution of Body, and a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption of its continuance, have you bard up 
the Avenues againſt Fortune? which way? for 
you may in a Moment be ſtrip'd of that your 
Good. 


— »—" CE — 


(q) Ariſto the Cian,] Of Ceos Ifle. He held all things 
betide Vertne and Vice indifferent. | 


S&CF.:x, 


The Peripateticks accus d of inconfiſtency, but 
Epicurus much more. 


ET unwary men are taken with theſe Flaſhes ; 
and by means of ſuch fine Speeches, multi- 
tudes of Diſciples are drawn after them. Bur it is 
che part of a ſabtle Diſputant, not to regard what 
any on? fays, but what he ſhould fay. As in that 
yery Tenet which we have undertaken in this Dil: 
p8ts 2we would have all good men to be always happy. 

'hat I mean by good men is manifeſt, for we call 
men accompliſh'd and adorr'd with all Vertues, 
ſorpetimes Wiſe and ſometimes Good men. Who 
are to be calPd happy, let us conſider. I' indeed 
think theſe who are poſſeſ&d of Goods, without any 
Evil added thereto. Nor 1s there any other Noe 
tion 
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tioncouckyd under this word,when we ſay a Happy 
man, but an Accumulation of-all Goods; without 
the 1nixture of any Evils. Vertue cannot attain to 
this, if there be.any thing good beſides it ſelf. . For 
there will preſs in a throng of Evils;; if we count 
theſe Evils, Poverty; obſcurity af:;Parentage, Low- 
neſs, Deſtitution,, loſs of Friends: :and' Relations; 
#rievous Pains of Body, decay in Health, Mains; 
Blindne, Deſtrution of ones Country, Baniſh- 
ment; Slavery. Laſtly, a Wiſe man may, be in 
theſe ſo many and fo great Evils; and thole many 
more which may happen; for chance inflicts chem, 
which may fall foul on a Wiſe man. Bur if theſe 
- things are Evil, who can warrant that a Wiſe man 
ſhall always be happy; when he may be. even un. 
der all theſe at one time? Therefore I do not eaſily 
vieldit to my Friend Brutus, (/ ) nor the Teachers 
of us both, (z ) nor thoſe Ancients, Ariſtotle, Speu- 


ſippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, that having taken the » » 


things above-recounted for Evils, they ſhould yer 
hold a Wiſe man to be always happy. Bur if they 
be taken with this plauſible and tpecious Privi- 
ledge, fitting to be clain”d by Pyrbager.zs, Sucrates, 
and Plato, let themi be contented to deſpiſe Strength, 
Health, Beauty, Riches, Honours, Wealth, with the 
Luſtre of which, they are ſo much dazled, and ut- 
 terly to ſlight their Comtraries. Then may they pro- 
claim wich the moſt loud Voice, that th<y are net- . 
ther terrify*d at the infults of Fortue, nor the dif- 
pleaſire-of the Multitude, nor Pain, nor Poverty ; 
and that all their Dependencies are on themſelves ; 
nor 1s there any thing without the Power of their 
own choice, which they reckon for gyod. Nor 
can 1t any ways be' granted, that one Pcrſon 
ſhould fpeak aſter this rate, ſuitable to ſome grear 
and lofty Spirit; - and witnhall, account tor Good 
AQ 
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and Evil, the fame things which the Vulgar doth; 
Epicurus proſelyted with this glorious Doctrine, fers 
up; and his Wiſe wn, in good 'time, muſt be ever 
Happy. He is taken with the Dignity of this Afſer- 
tion, but would' never fay fo, if he were true to 


himſelf; for whatiis leſs agreeable, than that he 


who faith Pain is either the greateſt or only Evil, 
ſhould likewiſe hold, that a Wiſe man, when he is 
rack'd with Pain, ſhould fay, Oh! how fweet this 
is? Therefore Philoſophers are not to be eſtimated 


by ſome ſingle expreſſion, but by the conſtant Tenor 


and- Analogy of their. Doctrines. 


(r) We would have all good men tobe always Happy.) That 
is in a State of Happineſs in every condition ; having a Title 
to the paternal Providence of God upon his Promiſe. Had 
man perſevered in Primitive Righteouſneſs ; his Body would 
have been paſſible, and the operativeneſs of external Agents 


' « no lefs efficacious; ſo that his ſecurity muſt have been in 


the Divine ProteCtion from harmful Caſualties, and ſupply 
of needful Enjoyments. When there is argu'd from pertect 
Vertue, to compleat Happineſs, the Divme Favour and 
Bounty muſt neceffarily be included ; for when we fay Ver- 
tue is its own reward, it 1s not intended that the Vertuous 
have their Labours for their Pains. Complacency of mind 
in fulfilling a Law, ariſeth from the Senſe of our having pro- 
moted the ends of it in mutual Preſervation; and conſe- 
quently our own; or in having acquir'd the good Graces 
of the Law=giver by Obedience; but to ſolve the doubt, 
why ever it ſhould goill with the Good, as it is often ſeen 
todo; we mult partly diſcount for the Defects of Goodneſs 
here, and conſider temporary Evils in ſuch, order for the 
bettering of the mind. . 

( \) Nor the Teachers of us both.) Antiochus and Ariſtus. 

( t ) Nor thoſe Ancients, Ariſtotle.] Theſe were Doctors 
ot the Peripaterich Chair. - Ariſtotle conſidering that man is 
made up of Soul and Body, which requires Neceffaries afid 
Conveniencies of Life, when he was in queſt of the Good 
of Man, concluded it to be conjunctly in the Mind, together 


with the Body and external Circumſtances. Health and 
competent 
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competent ſubſiſtence all men deſire, and Ariſtotle defineth 
that. to be good, which all men deftre. Kowagerya'ly the 
Benefits of God, who. is-Good and doth Good, reftrains 
Prayer, and ſuppreſſes Gratitude; as in the Tenet of Ariſta 
hotdi j all other things, beſides 'Vertnie, indifferent; but” 
" how'then can the good man enſure His Happineſs 2 ' Theſe 
Goods he purſues ordinately, uſeth: with Moderation; and 
wants, without Impatience 3 he can be;no. otherwiſe {elt- 
dependent, than by linking hisWill to the. ever-bleſſed Will 
of a" Superior, Wiſdom. * ens deny d, bodily InflicHons and 
Misfortunes to be evil,” from ignorance 'of their being Pe- 
nalties'for the Violation of the Divine-Law; but-to -the 
truly Good thejr Nature is chang'd, tha Evil taken away; 
and hey made ſerviceable for Good. + 


SECT. XI. 


That the Stoicks cavil about Words. 


S, OU induce me to give you my aflent ; bur 
take heed leaſt your conſiſtency too be 
not queſtionable. 
M. How lo ? 


S. Becauſe I have lately read over your fourth 
Book, about the ſeveral Opinions concerning the 
chief Good ; in thar, diſputing againit Cato, you 
ſeem'd to me to endeavour to ſhew what I ex- 
treamly like, that there 1s no difterence between 
Zeno and the Perjpateticks, but a novelty of Terms. 
If this be ſo, what reaſon is there, but if Zeno 
thinks it reaſonable, that there 1s in Vertue; {iff . 
ciency to Happineſs of Lite, the Peripateticks may 
ſay the fame? for, I think, reality, not words, 
ought to be re earded. 


A7. Why 
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 M. Why, you take of me' a Bilt under Hand 
and Seal, and call Witneſſes to what I ſaid or writ 


at any time. Deal ſo with others who Diſpute un-' 


der Articles ſubſcribed; we live from hand to 


mouth, whatſoever ſmites us with an appearance. 


of Truth, that we- allow. Therefore we only are 


free; but ſince'we ſpoke a little before of con- 
ſiſtency, 1 do' not think it to be-at this time the 


enquiry whether that which Zeno, and his Auditor 
Ariſto held be.true, that only which 1s Honeſt to 


be good ; bur; if-it were ſo, theni to-place the - 


whole Happineſs of Life in Vertne alone. Where: 
fore let us yield this to Brutzs, that a Wiſe man 
is always happy; how agreeable” it 1s to his Prin- 
Ciples, he muſt Took to that. What man is more 
worthy the Glory of this Aflertion? Yet let us 
hold that the ſame Wiſe man is moſt Happy, al- 
though Zero of Cittinm, a certain Forreigner, and 


© - jgnoble, but Forger of Terms, ſeerns to have 


wrought himſelf lily into the ancient Philo- 
fophy. 
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SECT. XII. 


That nothing {hould be calf d Good but Vertue, 
is vindicated to have been the Tenet of So- 
- crates. 


Ti Gravity of this Opinion, is to be ſerch'd 
£4 from the Authority of Plato; in whom often= 
times this expreſſion is found, that nothing is to 
be call'd Good but Vertue, as in his Dialogue 
calPd Gorgias. Socrates, when he had been asKd 
whether he did not think Archelazs the Son of Per- 
diccas, Who was then accounted moſt Fortunate, 
to be Happy ; I cannot tell, faith he, for I never 
ſpoke with the Man. What of that ? can you come 
no other way. to know it? No other; then. you 
cannot tell of the Great King of Perſia, whether 
he be Happy? Canl1do.it, when I know not how 
he is for RE how for Juſtice? What? do 
you think Happineſs of Life conſiſts in that? I am 
clear of the mind, that the Good are Happy, the 
Wicked Miſerable. Is Archelaus then miſerable ? 
Certainly, if'he be unjuſt. Do you.not think be 
places the whole of an Happy Life, in Vertue 
alone? But what faith he in his Funeral Dialogue? 
The man who hath all the neceſſaries to Happineſt of 


Life, bound up in himſelf, ſo. that they are nat ſopendes 


g 
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Ceſſive Toy nor Sorrow; becauſe all his Interefts are 
8 on his own Soul. 


\ ———— 


SECT. XIIL 


Nature hath produc'd all things perfe(t in them- 
ſelves. 


ROM this therefore, as it were Holy and Ve- 

. nerable Fountain of Plato, ſhall our whole 
enſuing Diſcourſe take its ſource. And now 
whence can we more orderly begin, than from 
Nature our common Parent, who hath taken care 
that all her ProduCtions, not only the living Crea- 
rure, bur alſo the very Plant which fo Springs from 

' « the Earth, as to abide firm on its Stock and Root, 
(s) ſhould be every one in their reſpeCtive kind 
perfect. Therefore both Trees and Vines, and 
thoſe Plants which are lower, nor can advance 
themſelves to any height from the Earth , ſome of 
themare ever Green, others ſtand bare all Winter, 
but warm'd in the Spring, ſhoot forth Leaves 
afreſh; nor is there any one which hath nor ſuch 
an inward Vegetation, that it bears either Bloſſoms, 
or Fraits, or Berries with Seeds lock*d up in all, 
after their proper kind. So that every thing in all, 
as far as in them lyes, if no external Violence im- 
peach, are perfect. The Power of Nature may 
yet more eafily be diſcern'd in Brutes, becauſe 
Senſe is given. them by Nature ; for ſhe deſign'd 
fome of theſe Creatures for Swimming, whicti 
were to be Inhabitants of the Water ; others for 
flying, which were to ſport in'the open Air; _ 
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to creep, others to go; and of theſe laſt, ſome to © 
range alone,. athers to herd together; ſome wild, 
and others tame: Laftly;-fome-to dwell- in holes 
and caverns under ground. Now every one of ; 
theſe having its proper work allotted, cannot paſs 
over into the life of another Creature, but abides 
in the Ordinance of its\ own Nature... And as one 
advantage is given by Nature to one Beaſt, and 
another ro another, which peculiar it holds faſt, 
nor ſiverve$sfrom it; ' ſo--hath,. man ſorpewhat far . 
more _; A thoſe things. mey be ſaid , 
to excell, which EI JEL Pa but- the 
Soul of man being die yon tbe Spirit 
all Humility be it oy eddy W:) can be: compar'd with 
mo other thing, but God himſelf. This therefare,- if it 
be cultivated, and if its ſight he kept pure, ſo as 
not to be blinded with Errors; becomes a. perfect 
underſtanding, that is; fight Reaſon, which 'is the 
ſame as Vertue. And af every thing be-1 2s ; 
hich 13a nodigs 2a _ Fi . its ”_— 
compliſd fo t 1 ; | a1 Tis ve 1 
Vertue; in truth Nt —_ Perſons are pos s 
And in this Point, I arid Brut are agreed ; hk alſo 
is Ariftorle, Xenocrater, Spen/ippus, Polems, But in 
my opinion they are allo. bappy ; for. what 
doth he want to an Happy Life, who. hath Afſu- 
rance of his Goods? or how can he be HAPPY, who 
hath no Inge of them? 
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The Perfetion of \man is properly in his mind. 


UT-he:muſt needs have no Affarance, who di- 
vides his Goods ifito three parts?” 'For how 
can he'rely either yport firmneſs of Body, or ſted- 
faſtneſs of Fortune? But one can be Happy, unleſs 
in' the. enjoyment of a" ftedfaſt, fiox*d,y and permanent 
good. Now what ofi thoſe mention'd, . is' of ſich 
Nature?-fo that the Saying-of that Spartan, ſeems 
very appdite to ſuch tyerz- who when. (x) a cer. 
tain Merchant brag*dthat he had -many Ventures 
to all Ports; whither ment traded, reply*d; 1 do not 
' in truth ewvy that Fortune nhich is tacked. upen Cables, 
Isit any- queſtion,  but-that':( y ) nothing'is to be 
taken'into:the number :of ; thoſe things which. con- 
ſtirute a Happy Life, that'can be loſt *.'for nothing 
.'thatis the-ingredient of an Happy Life, muſt nei- 
ther fade; nor be deſtroy'd;: nor decay. For he 
who ſhall fear the lohng any of them, :can' never 
be Happy ;*for we wonld, have - him who 1s to be 
Happy.fafe, impregnable, ' fortihed,” and provided, 
not ſo as to be without mach Fear, - but any at all. 
For as he 1s calPd Innocent, not who is ſlightly 
barmfu], but wholly harmleſs; *ſo is he to be held 
nndaunred; mort whoFears:lerle, but whoiswholly 
fearl&(8J"for what isFettitnde eHe; bit 4Uiſpoſni- 
on of mind, both. firm in confronting danger, and 
ſuſtainingiLaboux and--Pain 3-- as allo; free from all 
Fear?:Nowtheſe things:rto.bhe-ſure,. conld nat-be 
ſo, ynle6, all goodneſs conſiſted in kheneftyalone. 
A v "IN Since 
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Since how can Ws. man have that moſt bleſſed 
and deſirable Security Ucall-now Securitya Free-. 
dom from Diſquiet, wherein Happineſs of Life con- 
fiſts) who is either nnder a mutritude of Evils, or 
liable to be ſo? Further, how can he be brave and 
gallant, and flighting all the -poſſible Canfingencies 
of Humane Life, ſuch as we would have our Wiſe 
man be, ynlefs he ſhould think all higſtfliczency 
lbdgdin himfe!f? Cotild. the Lacedemonuan demand 
of Philip, imergcing by Letrers, that Ly A ' WO} d bin- 
der all their a oo pts, Bog'd be would, bmger them 
alſo from dying oand nat -the man whom. we. 
ſbek, be mu fear ; pho than a whole 
State? W bat? nie perance,: which 's.the. 
Governeſs of Paſte af ng I 1t this, Foti- 
rude went e are enki Oe e Want, 
ro Happineſs 0 [Life wh - bio Roa 
Piſcontent pore Fear; An _ Temperance xerloprths | 
from Li, tor bor ſuffers 'ro be tranſported with ex- 
travagan Migth ? 1 wauld ſhew that Verrue works 
thefe ects, had they not.” been made aut-jn the 
former days] Debarss. Bee | 
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(y)) :No PRE rs is neo nk muinber ohh rh s 
which Ss a happy Life that cap be loſt.}  Cleanthes "x 
ny a Tubing away from Vertue : Chy/ippus affirm'd\it, Con- 
hirmation'in _poogneſs may produce” Aſſurance, but never 
will ſecutity-or PERMAS) ; a drag oe from Tethit hat ne not” 
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OW- ſince the Diſturbances of the: Soul ren- 
der the Life miſerable, bat the compoſure 
of them happy; and. there is a double rank of 
Paſſions ; in that, Diſcontent and Fear are termi- 
rated on Evils conceiv*d ; but exceſſive Mirth and 
Luft ariſe from the” miſapprebenſion; of good 
things, fince all are inconfiltent with Advice and 
Reaſon, if you ſhall, ſte' any one clear, emanci-. 
pared, free from theſe emotions ſo vehement, ſo 
x hat Arey with the Pivers an. An, 
can you make any queſtion of calling him. y ? 
But the Wife ni is always fo diſpog'd, "therefore 
the Wiſe man is always Happy: Further every 
thing that is good is joyous, and what-is joyous, 18 
to be proclaim'd and avow'd; and what is fo, is 
21fo ta be glory'd in; but if -t-be-glorious,- to be 
ſare it muſt be praiſe-worthy ; but what is praiſe- 
worthy, is'alfo truly honourable ; what therefore 
is good is honourable. But what, thoſe men reckon 
for Goods, they do not themſelves ſay they are 
honourable. That only- therefore is good-which 
is om 1 from whence is jar ded, that 
Happineſs of Life confifts in Hovefty only ; Which is, 
Fn Hipour. Thoſe. things are therefore not to 
be calPd nor counted good things, in which a man 
may abound, and yet be moſt miſerable. Do you 
make any queſtion, but that one. exceeding in 
Health,” Serength, Beauty, ſound and quick —_ 
ad 


F 
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add further if you pleaſe, Ativity, and Swiftneſs; 
. throw in Riches, Honours, Commands, Intereſt , 

' Glory; if the Poſleſſor of all this be unjuſt, intem- 
perate, timorous, ſtupid- and ſenſeleſs, will you 
make any queſtion of calling him miſerable ? what 
fort of Goods' then are. they which a man may 
have, and yet be moſt miſerable? Let us conſider 
therefore, whether, .as an Heap muſt confift of 
ſingle Corns of the ſame Graip, ſo an Happy Life 
muſt not of parts ſimilar to it ſelf. -If rhils be fo, 
then is Happineſs to be an Aggregation-of thoſe 
Goods only, which are Honeſt, if there be 'any 
mixrure of Diſſimilars, Honeſty can never deno- 
minate the Sum total; which being ſubſtracted, 
what Happineſs can be underſtood remaining ? 
for whatever that be,: which is good, that is de- 
ſirable ; and whar is deſirable, is to be fure to be 
approv'd; and what you approve, is to be ac-, . 
counted agreeable and welcome ; therefore alſo 
is reſpect to be. born to. it; | which being fo, it 
muſt needs be commendable ; therefore all good is 
le; from whence is concluded, that whar 

is hononrable, that only is good. Which unleſs 
we maintain, there will be many things which wilt 
pretend to the title of Good. | 
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* SECT. XVI. « 
; ; f 

$ - 45 is the Diſpoſition of Mind, ſuch z the i 

ife. fi 

| uv 

O wave Riches, which I do not reekon among n 

| good things, ſince any one never ſo-unwor- 'Þ| x; 

thy may have them. But (=) what is good, that || « 
every one cannot have. To paſs by Nobility and hi 
Power Fame, raigd by the conſent of Eools and » || a 
naves.-. Theſe petty Adyantages muſt. be 'call'd c 

good things, white Teeth, black Eyes, a freſh | o 
Colour, and thoſe Grages which Antzclea com- A 

*  mends, as ſhe waſhes the Feet gf Ulyſſes. U 
. | | . | c0 

Sof tneſs of Skin, and gentleneſs of Speech. " 

fe 


If we muſt call theſe Goods, what will there þe 
ſounding more reverend or lofty in the Gravity 
of a Philoſopher,than in the Opinion, of the Vulgar, 
and crond of Fools? But yet the Stcicks call the || | 
fame things . advantageous and preferrible, which Þ} * 

_ theſe term Good, They do indeed fo ſtyle them, « 
but do not eſteem them perfective of Happineſs of | 
Life. But the other thinks that without theſe, 
not Happy; or if it be, yet will not allow it moſt 
Happy. . But we would have it to be moſt Happy ; 

and that is concluded by us, from that Pile of In- 

ferences by Socrates. For thus did that Prince of 

Philoſophers argue. © Such as is a mags Pipoſoin 7 

Soul, fuph is the man; and as is the man, ſuch his Diſ- 

courſe; agam his Fatts are like his Diſcourſe, and res 
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like bis Fats.But the Diſpoſition in a good man,js commens- 
dable;, therefore ſo 1.4 good man's Life tuo; thereupon bone 
curable too,or honeſt becauſe commendable ; from whence 1s 
infer? d, that the Life of the Good is Happy. For lappeal 
ro Gods and men,ls it not enough eyidenc'd by our 
former Debates ; or have we diſcourgd for diver- 
ſion only and paſtime, that a Wiſe man is always 
free from every inordinate commotion of Spirit, 
which 1 call Paſſion? that there -is always in his 
mind an undifturb'd Peace. ' Therefore a termpe- 
rate; conſtant, man, without Fear, withour, Diſ- 
content, - without any Jollity, witkout Luſt, can 
he be other . than - Happy ? But a. wiſe man; is 
always ſuch, therefore ay STBpey- Now how 

can a good man chooſe, but make What is com- 
mendable, the ultimate end of all bis Thoughts 
and Aftions? but he makes Happineſs of Life the 
ultimate end of all : Therefore . Happineſs of Life is 
commendable; but there can be nothing commendable 
without Fertue;, therefore Happineſs .of Life is per- 


fefted by Vertue only, 


—_— 


(2) What 1s gvod-that every one canuot bave,] Under» 
ſand. this in a complex Senſe; the Fool cannot at the. 
ſame time have” Prudeyce; the Opprefſar, Juſtice; the 
£oward, Fortitude ; the Luxurious, T 


>; 
emperance. 
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SECT, XVII 
Only what may be gloried i in is good. 


OW the ame is thus firther condloddh 
Neither is there any thing to be proclait 
or boaſted of in'atmiſerable Life, nor in that which 

18 neither miferablenor happy ; bur thereis inſortie 
Life fomewhat- tobe proclaimy'd, gloried in, and 
openly avowd ; 49 Epaminondas ; = 


(a) Under tur conlf Spartas Pride is ſbav'd. 
os Africame;, 


From fartheſt Eaſt, beymd the Scythian Tratts, 
None may compare with Scipio*s mighty Atts. 


< - 


Now if a Life be Happy, it is to be avow'd, 
proclaim'd and glory*d in; for there is nothin 
elſe to be proclaim'd and glory'd Ir). Upon ch 
Premiſes you know' what folſows ; and in truth 
unleſs that Life be Happy, which is alſo Honeſt, 
there muſt needs be ſomewhat better than a Happy 
Life ; for what 1s Honeſt, they will certainly con- 
fe ro be better; ſo will ſomewhat come to be 
better than an Happy Life, which is the greateſt 
Abſurdity can be ſpoken. What? when they cons 
feſs; that vitiouſheſs is ſufficient to render the Life 
unhappy : : muſt not it be confeſs'd, that Verrue 
hath the fame Power to render it Happy; for 
contrary cauſes produce contrary effects. _ this 
PLace, F + 
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place, I enquire, what imports that Ballance of 
Critolazus ? Who hawing caſt rhe goods 'of the mind into 
the Scale; thoſe of the Body and Fortune into the other , 
thinks that the Scale of former good does ſo far iut- 
weigh, that it would fetch up Sea and Land if it were 
thrown #n tothe oppoſite towards making even weight. - 


— 


Mt 


ad. 


( a) Under our conduft Spartas Pride 55 ſhav'd.] . Part of 
the Epitaph on Epaninondas, who had over-run Sparta for 
fre: hundred years. untouch'd. As a Virgin led into Capti» 
lity, and ſhav'd for Bondage; he Peopled Meſſma with a 
Colony, Fortify'd Thebes, and left Greece in tull Freedom. * 


—_— —— 
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| SECT, XVIII. 
The ſame was alſo maintaiwd by the more reſce 


_ lute Peripateticks, 


TX 7 HAT then debars either him,. or Xenorrates 
YY allo, the graveſt of Philoſophers extolling 
Vertue, and depreſling all other things, ſo much 
as to-vilifie them, from placing not only an Happy, 
but alſo-moſt Happy Life, in Vertue? which un- 
leſs it hold good, an utter ruine of the Vertues will 
enſue ; for to whom trouble is incident, Fear muſt 
be-ſo likewiſe of neceſlity ; for Fear.is the anxiots 
expectation of fiture Trouble; . and he to whom 
Fear, there is alfo incident Irrefolution, Timor- 
ouſneſs, Conſtexnation, Cowardiſe, and by con- 
quent for the man ſometimes ro be conquer, 
nor to think himſelf concerrd in that admonition 
of Atrene. | 


kY/ 
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'But the man there ſupposd will be conifubind 
as I faid, nor coffquer'd only, but alſo enſlavd 
whereas 2e auld have Vertne to be always free, al. 
ways unvanquiſd ; which Properties, if they be 
not granted, Vernie-is taken away ; bur if Vertue 
have force enongh-to Goodnefs of Life ; ſhe hath 
als enough ro Happineſs ;- for to; be ſhire there's 
in Vertue, force enough for -aup living valiantly; 
end if valiantly, then with gallantry of Spirit, 6 
as never to be diſmay*d at any thing, but always 
remain invincible. --It follows-that-it knows no re- 
morſe, no want; no controul : Conſequent!y that 
it abound in all thin s, live - abſolute and proſper. 
ouſly ; therefore Happily. © Now Vertue hath force 
enough to. our living valiantly; therefore: 

_ hzth ir enough to-our living happfly. For as Folly 
a'though it hath obrain'd what#ir fafted after," ye 
never thinks it hath gotten eroug wy by ip 
always content with '2what it hath, _u. "A 
ur 0399 condition. 
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$ECT, "gc Ik 
The Diff mthtads between Vertue and Vit G 
exemplified ; in.the former 1 revbles _—] T7 


my 87” 

O yon think any compariſon to be made 
berween (#)_the one. Conſalſhip of C. £48 

lizc, and that after a repulſe (if, when a wiſe and 
good man, ſuch as he was, is repuls'd in an EleCty 
on, 
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an; the People do -not rather- miſs of a good-Ma- 
giftrate, than he of a-good People;) but yet, which 


| had/you rather bs, if it were at your Choice; once 


» | Conſul as Leliws, 'or ( c ) four times as Cimea? 1 


4-V 
we7T 
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|| make no queſtion what you-would'anſiver; there- 
| foxe- 1 conſider to whom I put the caſe. I would 
| not ask every body the fame queſtion ; for ano- 


ther perhaps would anſwer that' he not only: pre- 
krd the four Conſulſhips before the one, but ove 
day of Cinna, before the 2phole Ages of many and brave 
mes. : Lelins, it he bad laid bs lealt Finger on any. 
one;; ſhonld have ſuifer'd. for:,it; but Cirme com- 
manded to Behead his Fellow-Conſul Cn, Ofaviae, 
P. Craſſus, L. Caeſar, Principal of the Nobility,men 
of try'd Abilities both jn Peace and War. ' M. An- 
tay the moſt Eloquent of all: that, ] ever heard. 
C. Ceſar who ſeem'd tome a Pattern of Courteſie, 
Wir,-:Good Natnre, Facetiouſhels, Was he there. 
fore'happy who ſlew 'theſe? On” the contrary, I 
take.him to be.therefore miſerable, . riot only-be- 
cauſe he did it, but alſo becauſe he ;had - order'd 
the. matter, ſo as to have Authority to. do'it ; 
thotigh no ' body hath Authority to tin ; but we 
ſpeak improperly chrongha wilgar abuſe 'of ,Lan- 
puage, for we ſay a man doth that/by Authority, 
which he. can do without being calPd..to an ac- 
caum for ſo doing. - Pray was C. Mari then ha} 

pier, when: he (4) communicat&d- the Glory of 
his Cibrick Victory * with Carl, alinoſt anothet 
L#ligs..(for I take- him, to; have been . moſt like the 
ather);-or. -when=being Conquexor mm:a Civil War, 


upon the Humble Petition of the' Relations of Cx- 


ws; he anſwerd-in Anger not once, but often, 
He muft dye ;- wherein more Happy was he who 
ſubmitted. to that execrable word, than he who 
elowicked an order. For as it is better to re- 

cerve, 
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ceive, than do an Injury; So is it to go a little way 
ro meet death near approaching, as Carulas did; 
then what did Marius by the murther of ſuch a 
Perſonage, (e) to deface his ſix Conſulſhips, and | 


pollute his dying Conſaence. 


Bn AMtMc. _— 


CE 


. (b) The one Conſulſhip of C. Lalius.] With L. Cornelin 
Scipo, an Eloquent and wiſe man. 

 (c) Four times 45 Cinna.] A bloody, leud, and violent 
Magiſtrate, when hindred by his Fellow Conſul Cneus Olls 
vis, from paſſing undily ſome pernicious Laws, he fled 
Rome, freed Slaves, and call'd home C. Marius from Afri 
pd ather hn gens ftorm'd Rome, _ off the _ ode. 

ellow-Conſul, and expos'd it upan the Roſtra, or 

place. P. Craſſus F ather and Son MI with C- Jus 
Czfer, and Lucins his Brother ; this latter was ſo facetiouy, 
that with his Diſcourſe he ſo charm'd the Souldiers, ſent to 
kill Mark Antony the Orator, that: they put up their draws 
Swords till Am a Colonel fell on him, and brought hy 
Head to Marius, which he joyfully receiv'd, ſet on his Table 
in a Feaſt, and ſtuck it afterwards on the Roſtra. Cinmain 
his Fourth Foe gre: was fton'd by his Souldiers at Arco 
For his Cruelty.C. Julius Ceſar married bis Daughter Cornelis 
| (4) Communicated the Glory of bis Cimbrick Viftory with 
Catulus.] In Venice near the Addis, Marius and Catuln 
foltght, the C:mbrians took 60000, and flew about x 20000, 
when his Colleague quitted the Honour of the day to him 
fo that two Triumphs were decreed him alone; hetook i 


Catulus with him to partake of the Honour. Afﬀterwardohe &- 


tell out with him, and without bearkening to any Inter 
ceſſors, oblig'd him to dye, which he did, locking himſelf 
yp into a Chamber, newly plaiſtex'd over with green Lime, 
ſodeparted. 
-(e) To deface his fix Coufulſhips.] This was adted in his 
{ixth /Conſulſhip 5 the following F4xuary he was cloſen's 
{eyenth time Conſul and ſoon dy 'd. | 


SECT, 
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ud | SECT. XX. 


— | The uglineſs of ©Uſurpation in Dionyſus the 
Elder ; with -by Fears. 


__ and thirty: years was \Dxny/as Tyrant 
over the Syracuſans, having uſurp*d the Go- 
.yernment at five and twenty year old. He held 
in Servitude a City of incomparable Beauty, and 
2 State of great Wealth and Alliances. Now we 
have receiv'd from good Authors concerning him, 
thus recorded, that he was of ſingular tethperance 
m his; Diet, exceeding Politick and Induſtrious in 
carrying on briſineſs; and yet for all that, of a 
Nature very malitious and unjuſt, whence he muſt 
needs ſeem to all that. conſider truth narrowly, 
moſt miſerable; for what things he had eagerly 
coveted after, he did not then obtain, even when 
he thonght (himſelf Soveraign Lord of, all. He 
having been born of creditable Parents, andſuch as 
were of good Quality, (though different Authors 
. write diferently as to that Point) and abounding 
in Companions of old acquaintance, and Relati- 
ons near to him ;, al'o having ſome Youths joyr'd 
n[Love to him, after the manner of Greece, truſted 
not any of them; bur took for his Life-Guardthoſe 
Whom he had pick'd out 'from the Servants of 
wealthy Citizens, and had himſelf taken from 
them the name of Servitnde ; ſome Forreigners 
= 00, and Salvage - Barbarians, So through an un- 
fl juſt affeftation of Dominion, he did in a manner 
'8 Ilmprifon himſelf. Nay farther , leſt he ſhould 
entruſt 
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entruſt his Throat with the Barber, he made his 
aWn_Daughtets learn to Trim. Thiis did the 
Royal Virgins, like Women-Shavers, of a ſotdid 
and ſervile Trade, Trim and Shave their Father, 
and yet when they came to be of Age, he took 
from their hands too the Razor, and brought up 
a Practice of their ſingeing his Beard ard . Locks 
with burning Wall-nut-fhells. He alſo having two 
Wives (f ) Ariftomache his own Country-woman, 
(g) and Doris of Ocri; he ſo by night conſorted with 
them, chat he had all places ſpy*d and ſearch'd 
before, and having contriv'd a broad Trench round 
about the Bed in his Preſence Chamber, andTlaid a 
wooden Bridge for a Paſſage over that Trench, 
which too he drew up when he had lock'd his 
Chambet Doors. He alſo not daring to ſtand on 
the common Pulpits, was wont to Harangue the 
People from the top of a Tower. The fame Perſon 
baving a mind to play at Ball (for 'he delighted 
much in that ſparr) and ſtrip*d of his Veſt, is faid 
to have deliver*d his 'Sword to a Page whom he 
lov'd. ' Hereupon when a certain intimate Friend 
of his had ſaid _iry jeſt, Aſſuredly you rruſt your Life 
with: him; and the Youth had {mild at it, he com- 
manded both to be flain, the one becauſe he had 
ſhew'd the way of killing him, -and the other be- 
_ cauſe'he had approved that notice with a ſmile z 
at. which aCtion he was ſo afflicted, that nothing in 
his Life ever more troubled him; for he had kill'd 
his beloved Boy. 


* —__—___u_k 
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( ft) / MPI hy own Country-woman,] Daughter of 
Fit ints, and Siſter of Dion. 
8/404 Doris 'Logria .]Mother of Dion us the younger, 
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SEGT. $X1 
Demonſtrated to his Court- flatterer. 


HUS are the Lafts. of ſuch. as give;way to their 

J. Paſſions, diftrafted into; contrary/parts,. Whill 
you obey one, you -muſt Rebel againſt che, other ; 
- althongh this Tyrant. paſt :Sentence--himfelf how 
happy he was; for when one of! his;Raraſges, Da- 
mocles, in Diſcourſe with him, fell on magnifying 
his Wealth, Strength, Majeſty of Dominion,Plenty 
_of Eſtate, Sumptuouſneſs of Royal Palace;-Will 
you then,: anſwers he,: Namceleg, Bei pared | 

taken with-this Life; yourBlf raſt obit,:;and.tnake 
| a proof of my Fortrine?'hpop::his Teplying, that 
he would with all his heart, he commanded him to 
be ſeated on a Golden Couch, with-a-rreh-Cover- 
let, a Tapeſtry Carpet, Embroidej*d with curious 
Figures, in Silks of divers,Colours; fufniſted alſo 
ſeveral Side-boards With" Plare,”* and Veſſels of en- - 
graven -.. then order*d Boy's of he moſt ex- 

| le;*a 
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quiſite Beauty, to attend "ut Table; aAFailigently 
watching to run at his leaſt beck* There\wefe pre- 


\ | tious Oyntments, Garlands, Odours werefuming, 
|; | the Table Siled up with / nioſt choice Diſhes. [7 T 
morles' the ght-himſelfin a'Fortunate-condition 3. 
the midft' of this enterrainment;' he commanded a 
dratvn Sword falten'd by a ſingle Hor-air, to 
| | be let down the Ceiling, [ous to) point/ar the head 
| of this happy-inan; 16:crhat he cotild-:ndr/fix his 
eyes Gn" thoſe fair Servitors ; nor the' excellent 


Vorkiminſhip of the Plare ; not reach ks bando 


[ 3SE 
the Tabte; his very -Garlands- were ready to drop 
off his Head: Ina word, he beg'd of the” Tyrant, 
leave to he gone, for he was unwilling to be any 
longer happy. Do-yGuthink'that Djoyſis did not 
plainly en ugh declare, that nothing could be bappy 
zo the 1th, 20h bud always ſome terror impending over 
him? (b) Now- he had chad pu it out of his power, to 
returty to Juftic reſtore His Citizens their 
Laws arid: on the > for Whilſt he: was young in 
kis iticonfiderate Age, be had:entangled himſelf in 
ſid miſkrfiages, und.commirted thoſe enormities, 
chat'h& eorfldinot be lo, bac he gone about to be 
NNE. 66h 7 {31127 
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ey — nd "bas the ; Fake Wh” of _ Fear 
wart Enjends..” " 
nur 35} 919v9 21; ob<) 1 
U T-A&w- och Tal PETTY ' whols 
ot faiebfulneſs he _ On Xt Di .in that 
ofiPychagorean;;: hor.; e had, taken one 
of them-ftroty for ahe other, :bound bagy- for body, 
aneticht othes,:co-Treleaſe -his.;Securicy,.had pre 
{hretbhimfelfar the appo 
faith heohmightht adprtied with, 0g, #0 
Friends; WV. 
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Society at Meals, and even familiar Diſcourſe ? 
eſpecially to one a Scholar froth a Child, and bred 
up to ingeriuous Arts; particularly as we have by 
Tradition very Muſical ; (4) a Tragick Poet; How 
good, is nothing-ro the purpoſe ; for in that ſort of 
Pretenders, I know not how it cometh to paſs, more than 
in others, every one thinks his own @ Beauty. I never 
knew Poet yet (and I was acquainted with Aque- 
»ius) but he thought himſelf the beſt. Sv fands the 
taſe, you -like yours, and'I mine. But to return tO 
Dionyfius, he was debar'd all civil and free Con- 
verſe, He ſpent his time with Vagrants, ' with 
Rogues, with Batbarians.; he thought\no man , 
who either deſerv'd freedom; or had 1adeſite to 
be free, could be Friend'to bim. I will not there- 
fore now compare with his Life, than which 4 can 
imagine nothing more tormenting; wretched, de- 
teſtable, - the Life of Plato, 'or Archytas, learned and , . 
truly wiſe men. | 
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(i) Þ: that Pair of Pythagoreans.] Damon and: Pythias. 
.(k.) A Tragich Poer ; how good, 's nothing 70 the purpoſe] 
Dionyſus the Elder was Muſical, and-Patron of Philoxenus 
the Harper. He was much addicted to write T but 
unhappy that way, for he obſcir'd big ſtyle, with far fetch'd 
| id Humours and Expreffions, yet angry with thoſe 


who paſt a true cenſure on them. "Twice his Poems were 

exploded atithe Olympzack Games 3 a'third yime they came 
with approbation,”at the news of which, he is faid tp 

have dy'd for jay. 

eg. 


SEOT: 
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SE CT. XXII. 
The praiſe of a vertuous Life, in Archimedes 
and the Philoſophers. 


WILL raiſe up. from the Duſt, and compaſs a 

mean Mechanick of the ſame City, who liv'd 
many , years after Archimedes. Whoſe Tomb, un- 
knawn-to the Syracuſians, Who deny*d that there 
was: any ſuch, Þ being Queſtor, ſearcl'd out, as 
it: Was overgrown..and inveſted- with Briars and * 
Bratmbles; for 1 held in memory ſome Verſes 
which I had been-inform'd were ingray*d on his 


. , Monument. - Theſe declared that on the top of his 


Tomb, was a Sphear erefted with a Cylinder ; 
when I had view'd all about (for at the Agragian 
Port, ts a great niſmber of Sepulchers) I ſpy*d a 
Pillar. ſomewhat -raigd above 'the Buſhes, (// on 
which was the Figure of a Sphear and Cylmder. 
Then T'preſently told the Syracyſians (at thet time 
the chief of the Town were with me) that Fthought 
that was the thing I looked for ; divers with Hand- 
Bills- were ſent in, who clear'd the. place; when 
an open way was'made, we came-to the Front of 
the Baſe; there appeard an Epigram, the latter 
part of the Verſes, to almoſt half, being perifh'd. 
So that noble City of Greece, and fleretofore very 
learned, had not known the Monument of her 
moſt ingenions Citizen, had ſhe not learr'd it 
(m) ofa poor Arpinate. But let my Diſcourſe re- 
turn, From whence it hath digreſs'd ; for who 1s 


there that hath any acquaintance with the Mules, 
that 


te [309 ] 
that is, with Humanity and Learning, who had 
not rather be this Mathematician, than that Ty- 
rant? If we look into their manner of Life and 
Employment, the mind of one was improv*'d by 
working, and ſearching out Proportions, with the 
delight of invention, which 15 the ſweeteſt repaſt of 
Souls : The others fed with Carnage and Injuries, 
with Fears both by day and by night. Come on, 
compare Democritus, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras , what 
' Kingdoms, what Wealth will you prefer before 
. their Studies and Delights? for what 1s the beſt 
part ih man, therein muſt that beſt thing of all for 
man, which you enquire after, of neceſlicy be 
ſeated. Now what is there in man, better than 
an ingenuous and ſound mind? The good of that 
therefore muft we enjoy, if we would be happy ; 
but the good of the mind 1s Vertne ; therefore a 
happy Life muſt of neceſſity be compriz'd in that. 


Hence all things which-are good, honeſt, hononr. ' ' 


able (as I faid above, but that fame ſeems that ir 
ought to: be more largely faid) are full of joys, 
Now ſeeing it is plain, that a happy Life is made « 
of continual and compleat joys, it follows that it ariſerh 
from honeſty. h 
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(1) On which was the Figure of a Sphear and Cylinder.] 
On which he had written fo accurately. 
 (m) Of a poor Arpinate.] Tily was born at Arpinum a 
Corporation Famous betore only- for the Birth of Marzus, a 
ſtout but illiterate Commander. 
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SECT. XXIV. 


The Exerciſe of a Wiſe man in Contemplation 
of Nature, 


BY leſt we ſhould only touch in words, upon 

thoſe things which we ought to ſhew; there 
are ſome, as it were, motives to. be laid down by 
us,- Which ſhould more invite us to knowledgeand 
underſtanding ; for let us preſume on ſome Per. 
ſon, excelling in the beſt Arts; and ler him, for a 
while, be fancied inour Mind and Thought. Firſt, 
he muſt needs be of an excellent Wit; for Vertue 
doth not in all Iikelybood conſort with dull Souls. Then 


. . muſt he have a forward inclination to the ſearch of 


truth; from whence ariſeth (» ) that three-fold 
iſſue of the Soul; the one in- knowledge of the 
World, and explaining of Nature; a ſecond in the 
deſcription of what is to be defir*d, what avoided; 
the third in judging what is conſequent to what, 
and what repugnant ; wherein conſiſts both all the 
ſabrilty of diſputing, and truth of judging. What 
joy then, I pray, muſt needs poſleſs the wiſe mans 
mind, dwelling and lodging with theſe Entertain- 
ments? and when he ſhall behold the Motions and 
Revolntions of the whole Firmament, and ſhall ſee 
innumerable Stars ſticking in their Orb , agree 
with its own motion, fix*d in their due diſtances. 
Other ſeven, each to keep their courſes much dif- 
fering in height or lowneſs, whoſe wide motions 
yet limit certain bounded and order'd Poſts of their 
Race. Ir was-the Obſervation of theſe that nog 
an 


(382. ] 
and minded thoſe Ancients to enquire farther. 
Thence aroſe that ( 0.) ſearch of the Principles, 
and as it were Seeds whence all things had'their 
Original, Generation, Compoſition ; and, what is 
the Riſe, what Life, what Death, and what the 
Change or Converſian. from ane intq another, of 
every kind with or without Senſe, dumb or ſpeak- 
ing; whence is the Earth, and by what weights 
poig'd ; in what caverns it ſuſtains the Seas; whe- 
ther all things boxn down. by their Gran, do al- 
ways tend tothe middle place of the Wor d, which 
is alſo the loweſt in a round Figure, | 
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(n.) That three-fold yfſue of the Soul.] Phyſicks, Ethicks, 
and Logick. | | 

(o) Search of the Primeifle and as it were, Seeds whence 
all things had their Original.) The Creation of the World, 


in its order, could not have. been diſcover'd; wnle(s: it hat , - 


been from above revealed; | for how could. 4dqm-came to 
underſtagd what had paſt in the Vigils of his Fro 10n, 
into Being without a Divine Tradition; but the 91d Sages 
\ beheld the order of Cauſes in Generation, and found Matter 
and Form to concur, when there was a vacancy, to the pros 
ducing any new compound, - | TEAS 
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SECT. XXV, 


Good Magners, right Reaſoning, and diſcharge 

of his place, AER 0 
\ N THILST he conſiders theſe things, and mmiedi- 
© ". fates on them day and night, there ar! 
that knowledge empyne, the God at Dgphi, 
> """" > hack c 


- dec. WIR 
that the Fx qua knows it ſelf to have put off formey 
V ces, ana experiments that "it is ally'd to the Divine 
Spirit, and thereupon is filPd with inſatiable Foy. For 
the very Contemplation of the Power and Nature 
of the Deity, and enkindleth :a deſire of imitating 
that Eternity; nor doth it think it ſelf confin'd to 
this ſhortneſs of ' Life, when it beholds the Cauſes 
of all Events depending one upon another, and all 
of them link'd together with neceſſity ; which as 
they flow from eternal Duration to eternal], yet a 
Wiſdom and Spirit doth conduct. Stedfaſtly be- 
holding theſe things, and looking upwards, or ra- 
ther looking round on all the Parts and Extremi- 
ties, with what calmneſs, of mind again doth he 
confider the Contingencies of Humane Life and 
. things here below? Hence ariſeth that knowledge 
of Vertue; . the general and particular Vertues 


- - ſTproutforth; there is found out, what is that chief- 


eſt amongft Goods which Nature aims at, what 
the. urmoſt amongſt Eyils, whereinto all Duties 
are to;be refolv'd, what order of leading our Life 
to be: choſen. Theſe and ſuch-like things being 
ſearciyd out, it is firmly prov'd which we chiefly 
drive at in this Diſpute, that Vertue is ſelf-ſufficient 
tohappineſs of Life. ._ A. third branch remains, the 
method and skill of diſputing, which 1s diftugd, 
and ſpreads through all the Parts of Wiſdom. This 
defines Notiorss, divides the general into its parts, 
conjoyns conſequent means of proof, infers regu- 
lar Conchifions. From which as the -lygheſt uſe- 
fulneſs ariſeth towards examining Mattexs ; ſo doth 
alſo the moſt ingenuous delight, and worthy of 
iſdom.. But theſe are the, Improvements. of 1cl- 
ſuze.;. pais the ſame wiſe man to manage the pu- 

blick; whax can be more. ſexviceable thanhe, when 
be beholeds the Intereſt ef his Country to be bound ; 
[> BB up hl 0 
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up in his Prudence ; out of Juſtice he converts 
nothing of the publick to his private uſe;' exer- 
ciſes ſo many others, and ſuch various Vertues ? 
Joyn hereto the benefit of Friendſhips, wherein as 
all the Counſel agreeing, and almoit conſpiring in 
the conduct of Life, ' hath been plac'd by the 
Learned ; fo is there ſingular delight in dayly re- 
ſpect and Converſation. What, I pray, doth this 
Life lack to make it more Happy ? To this Eſtate 
filed up with ſo many and ſo great Joys, Fortune 
it ſelf muſt needs ſubmit. Now if. be Happy to 
rejoyce in ſuch Goods of the Mind, that is, Ver- 
tues; and all wiſe men conſtantly feel ſuch Joys; 
we muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that all wiſe men are 


Happy. 
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SECT, XXVI. 
The wiſe man is Happy in Adverſity. 


$. WW HAaTt* nnder Tortures and Racking, 

|  M. Do you think I mean under a 
, Chaplet of Violets and Roſes? Shall Epicurus, who 
is only a Philoſopher in Maſquerade, and atiumes 
that Title to himſelf; ſhall he be allow'd to ſay, 
what yet he doth with my applauſe, as the matter 
now ftands, that there is no” time of a wiſe man, 
although whilſt he is burning, wxrack*d, cut, but 
wherein he may cry out, Now nothing ao [ value 
this? eſpecially when he defines all Evil by Pain, 
Good by Pleaſiire ; laughs at this our Honeſty, as 
baſeneſs; and teaches us to be a company of Can. 
ters, that ſet up ſor a parcel of idle Rn 
i FAD | , Inn, 
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briſh, not having any other true Intereſt, but in 
what feels ſmooth or rough in the Body. - Shall 
he then, as1I faid, not much ditfering in judgment 
from Beaſts, be allow*d toforget himielf, and then 
to brave Fortune, when-as his whole, both Good 
and Evil, is in the Power of Fortune? then cal} him- 
felf Happy in the greateſt racking and torture, 
when he hath laid it down for a Principle, that 
Pain is not only the chiefeſt,but the only Evil; and 
that not having provided himſelf of thoſe ſupports, 
£5 the bearing*up under Pain ; ſuch as are Reſo- 
lution of Mind, Fear of Baſeneſs, Exerciſe and Ha- 
bit of Patience, Precepts of Fortitude , manly 
Hardineſs; but faith, he reſts himſelf on the bare 
remembrance of paſt Pleaſures; juſt as if one ſivel- 
tring, when he is ready to faint away with the 
- exceſs of heat, would call to mind, that he had 
been (p) in our Manner of Arpmum, refreſh'd 
with the Breezes from the cool Streams that run 
about it; for I do not ſee how paſt Pleaſures can 
aſſwage preſent Evils; but when he faith that a 
wiſe man is always Happy, who could fay no ſich 
thing, if he would be true to himſelf; what ſhould 
they do, who think nothing deſirable, nothing to 
be rank'd amongſt Goods, 'Which is abſtracted 
from Honeſty? If my word may pals, even the 
Peripateticks and old Academicks ſhould at length 
leave their liſping, and without more nuncing the 
matter, take courage to ſpeak plain, and with an 
intelligible voice, that Happineſs of Life can enter 
into (q) Phalaris his Bull. 


: ;(p) In our Manner of Arpinum, refreſb'd with the Breezes 
from the cold Streams that run abaut #t.) In Cicero's Arpmum 
were two Rivers, Fibrenus and another, where the Marian 


Oak ſtood; a pertirient and pleaſant Similitude. | 
WE” | (q) Phalaris - | 
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(q) Phalaris bs Bu] When Phalars rut'd in Sizil, 
- with rigor he put many to diverſe Tortures, Upon this 
Perillus thinking to gratifie the Tyrants cruel Humonr, iy+ 
vented a Brazen Bull hollow, and with a Trap-door to- let 
in the Sufferers, then having ſhut it again, to. kindle a 
'gentle Fire, and fo the Braſs heating, the Perſon alſo roar'd 
out into bellowingg, as of a true Bull ; the Tyrant made the 
firſt experiment upon the Artiſt; it is put Metonymically 
for any exquiſite Torture. - 


» 
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SECT, XXVIL 


Objetion from Pain againſt the ſelf-ſufficiency 
of Vertue anſwered. 


"OR allow there be three forts of Goods, that 


the Stoxcks; more of which I underſtand that I have 
nd, than I am wont to do; ' allow them, I fay, 
for ſorts of Goods; fo thoſe of the Body, and of 
the Eſtate, couch on the ground, and be only 
. ternyd Good, becauſe they are to be accepted ; 
but thoſe ather Divine ones, let them ſpread far 
and near, and mount up to Heaven; fo that he 
who hath acquird them, why ſhould I call him 
Happy only, and not alſo moſt Happy ? But will 
a wiſe man dread Pain? for that is the greateſt 
Adverſary to this. opinion; for we ſeem- enough 


fortified and prepared by the former days Diſputes. 


againſt our own Death, and that of our Friends; 
aS alſo againſt Diſcontent, and- the other Paſſions 


. of the Mind. Pain ſeems to be the moſt violent- 


Adverſary againſt Vertue, that thyuſts our his 
buning Torches at us; that threatens to vanquiſh 
| Fortitude, 


we may at length get clear of the Snares of ' ' 


, 
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Fortitude, Magnanimity , -and Patience. Shall 
Vertue-then fall-under this? Shall the Bleſſed Life 
of a: Wiſe and Conſtant man'render to this. Good 
Gods! how baſe were that ? Sparran Children torn 
with ſmarting Laſhes, never give a groan. We 
have ſe:n our ſelves, at Lacedzmen, Multitudes 
of young men Box, Kick, Scratch, Bite, with 1n- 

> credible earneſtneſs, ſo as to fall down dead, be- 

fore they would confeſs themſelves worſted. What 
Barbarous Land is more waſt or wild, than India? 
yet in that Nation, thoſe who are counted wiſe 
men live naked,-and endure the Snows and Win- 
ter violence of Caucaſus without Pain; and when 
they turn -themſelves to the. Flame, are ſcorchy'd 
without groaning. Nay (r) the Indian» Women, 
when the Husband of any of them is dead, enter 
Into Conteſt and Tryal,which of them he lov'd beſt, 
for*they are wont to be many Wives to one man; 
ſhe that gets the - better, joyful and attended-by 
her Friends, 1s laid by her Husband on the Funeral 
Pile; the other that loſt, goes away fſorrowful, 
Cuſtom could never vanquiſh Nature, for that is always 
invincible, But we have emaſculated our Spirit 
with Shade, Delicacies, Eaſe, Niceneſs, Sloth, and- 
debauched 'our Judgment with Miſtakes, and bad 
Preſidents. Who knows not the e£gyptians Pra- 
ctice? whoſe minds being prepolleſsd with cor- 
- rTupt Errors, would endure any the moſt exquiſite 
Torment, rather than violate ( / ) an Ibis, (t) or 
Aſp, or Cat, or Dog, or Crocodile; and if una- 
wares they do any ſuch'thing, they are content to 
undergo any Puniſhment that ſhall be inflicted on 
"them. Iſpeak hitherta of Men. -What do Beaſts * 
do not they endure Cold, and Hunger, Running 
and Ranging over Mountains and thorough Woods? 
do'they not ſoFighr, to prateCt their Young, as fo 


receive. ; 
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receive Wounds? fear no Charges, no Blows? 1 
wave *that- ambitions men - abide and” ſuffer for” 
Honors ſake; whart the vain-glorious, for Praiſe ; 
what the Amorous,. for Luſt. The World is full of 
Inſtances. FX arp 
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(r) The Indian Women] In the Camp of Eumenes there 
fell out an admirable Inſtance,and very much different from 


' the Grecian Practice. Cetrus, one of the Indian ains, 


having fought bravely, fell in the Battle, and left two Wives 
behind him. Now.it had been an old Cuſtom in D:d:a, that 
young Men and Maids married,. without asking their Parents 
Conſent, but as they fancied one another. This rafh judg- 
ment of Youth, was,often follow'd,with ſycedy Repentance 
ſo that many Women were debauch'd, and fell in Love 
with others, but finding no colour of. leaving them, * begun 
to take them out of the way. Indiais a Country ſtor'd with 


. many Simples and Drugs of ſuch a deletory Nature, as ſome 


of them kill inſtantly if the Diſh or Gup.be but touch'd with 


them. This Practice of poyſoning. prevail'd, and many 


men were thus taken off; nor conldany rigor of Juſtice de- 


ter the reſt from the like attempts... 'At length a Law was 


. made, that ſuch Women as ſurviv'd ' their Husbands,. and 


hadno Children, nor - were - with, Child, ſhould be burnt ; 
which if they refus'd, they ſhould, not Marry again, but be 


. farever excommunicated, as impious., This-quite alter'd 


their Inclinations, for the greatneſs of the Difgrace, made 
them contented to dye rather, and 'they both grew tender 
in Preſervation of their Husbands Life, as their own; and 
alſo took a Glory to be Conſorts with him in death. As it 
fell out at this time, for the Law being expreſs, that one 
muſt be burnt with her ſlain HusVand, both of them pre- 
ſented themſelves at his Funeral, ſtanding for the Partner- 
ſhip with him in death, as for a glorious prize. A Council 
of War wascall'd; here the latter Wife alledg'd, that the 


. former was by her Belly debar'd from dying in the expreſs 


terms of the Law. But the other” pleaded that ſhe onght 


* to have the priority of Honour, as ſhe had of time; for 


4 


in all other Inſtances the Elder have in Matters of Priviledge, 


"title to precedency. The Souldiers being inform'd by a 
Jury of Women, that the Elder was indeed with Child, gave 


_ the 
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the cauſe for the Younger. Upon which, ſlice that was caft, 
with loud fſhricks went out of the Court, her attire and 
hair torn, as-at the hearing of ſome doleful news: But the 
other, joyful for having carried the day, was drefs'd up by 
ber acquaintance, with Ribbins andrich attire; then ledta 
the Funeral Pile, as to a Wedding, by her neareſt kindred, 
who, as they went, fiing the praiſes of her Vertue. When 
they were come to the Stake, ſhe diveſted her ſelf; and dr 
{tributed her Ornaments among(t her Friends and Acquain- 
tance, as'a Token of her Jaſt AﬀeQtions, Thus was her 
attire; many Rings on her _— gliſtering with pretious 
Kones of diverſe forts ; on her Head a Sky of Golden Stars; 
ſet with" radiant Spatks of ſeveral Gems ; about her Neck 
many Necklaces of Pearl, increafing in ſize each above the 
other; at laſt having taken leave of all her acquaintance; 
ſhe was by her Brother help'd up the Pile, where, to/the 
admiration of all thaf had come from the parts round about 
to the fight, ſhe ended her Life in an heraical manner ; for 
thewhole Army tnarch'd in Arms thrice round the Funeral 
Pile, before Fire was put toit; . and ſhe lying down by her 
Hushandsfide, when the heat oem more and more power- 
fully ſenſible, let no voice paſs which might diſcover an 
meanneſs of Spirit ; ſo that the Spectators ſome were touch'd 
with Compaſſion; others' magnified her beyond any mea- 
ſure. But nioft of the Greeks thought it an inhumane ant 
cruel Law. 

[ſ An Tbs.] A Bird that kills up Serpents. 

(t) An Aſp.] A venomous Creature which cafts into 4 
deadly fleep; with this C/capatra made her felf away after 
the Arian diſgrace. | | wok 
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SECT. XXV1I.. 
The wiſe man. is bappy though he be in Tor« 


ments, 


UT our Diſcourſe maſt keep within þounds , 
I and return thither where it turn'd gut of the 
way. Happineſs will, will, I tell yqu, go into 
Torments'; not having accompanied Jaſtice, Tem- 

rance, .and yu pry agnanimity, 

atience, when it ſhall ze the.Toymentors Face, 
will it Rop; and when all the Vertnes go with an 
mndaurted mind to Torture, will the ftand (as I 
ſaid) without the Priſon. doors, and not ſtep over 


the threſhold ? for what would be more ſcandal- * ' 


ous, more ugly, than her left alone and feverd 
from her moſt beaurifyl train of Companions , 
(« ) which yet is no ways poſlible ; for newber car 
the Vertues hold together without happineſs of Life, nor 
that withont the Vertues, Therefore - will not ſuffer 
her tolag behind, but will hurry her along with them, 
to whatever pain and torture they ſhall be led; 
for it.is the property of (w) a wiſe man, to do 
nothing to be repenred of, nothing upon conſtraint, 
' afl thinps nobly, -conftantly, gravely, honeſtly ; 
to:expect nothing, as prefunyd certain; to admire 
norhirig when it 1s befallen; as thar it ſhonld ſeem 
to have happend new and unexpetted; tobring 
all things to the Bar of his diſcretion, and ſtand to 
the {wards of lis 'own Judgment : what 'can be 
tore fiap y thah this, 'cannor enter into my mind ; 
"Tack e, deed, the mference of the Srojcks 
; 1s 
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| is plain ; who having held the chiefeſt of Goods to 
be agreement with Nature, and living up ſuitably 
ro it; this being in the wiſe man not only as to 
Duty, but alſo Power; it muſt neceſfarily follow, 
that in whoſe. Power 1s the chiefeſt Good, in the 
ſame is alſo happineſs of Life; ſo that a wiſe marys 
Life- is always happy. . Thus you have what 1 
think is ſpoken of a happy Life moſt reſolutely ; 
and asthe matter ſtands here, unleſs you can tell 
us any thing better, moſt truly too. | 
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(u) Which yet is no ways poſſible.} Vertue and Blefſed- 
neſs are inſeparable Companions. 

"(w.) A miſe man to do nothing to be repented of.] Take it 
in a compound ſenſe; for Wiſdom is not to be repented of, 
but in aState of ImperfeCtion, Repentance is Wiſdom re 
coyer'd; nor diſhonourable, for upon it God alſo repents of 


Puniſhment. 


SECT. XXIX. 


Whether the Ni arent "may confiſt ent ly y 
'; themſebves hold what the Stoicks do. 


$. PETTERI can tell nothing, but 1 would will- 

+-/ ingly beg the favour of yop, if it be nor too 
much trouble, becauſe you are not under engage- 
ments,to any certain SeCt,but cull out of all, what- 
ever. works upon you, with any appeatance of 
truth, whereas you ſeenr'd a. little before to exhort 
the, Peripateticks and old Academy, / that they would 
take the boldneſs to fay freely. without, biting in 
cheir words, that wiſe men are always moſt HAPPY, 
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I would fain learn of you, how you think it cojn* 
porting with their Principle fo to-fay ; for much 
hath been ſaid by you againſt their opinion, and 
concluded after the Szoicks way of arguing. 

4. Uſe we therefore our liberty, which we on- 
ly can uſe in Philoſophy, whoſe diſcourſe judges 
nothing it ſelf, but argues on all ſides, that it may 
of it ſelf, without the ſhelcer of any ones Autho- 
rity, be judg*d by others. And ſince you ſeem to 
be wiſhing this, chat whatſoever be the opinion of 
diſſenting Philoſophers , about the ſeveral chief 
Goods, yet Vertue hath in it ſelf ſufficient Power, 
to the ſecuring of an happy Life ; which we have 
been inform'd Carneades was wont to. maintain ; 
but he did it as againſt the S:ozcks, whom he did 
always moſt earneſtly confute, and againſt whoſe 
Dottrine his Wit broke forth into Heats. We will 
do the ſame thing,but calmly; for if the Swieks have 
rightly ſet the bounds of things good, the matter is 
at anend ; the wiſe man muſt of neceſſity be always 
happy, butler us enquire into every opinion of the 
reſt ; if it be poſſible; that this excellenr,as it were, 
Sanction of an bappy Life, may agree with all cheir 
Judgraents. | 


| 


SECT..XXX, 
The different Opinions about the chief Good, 


OW theſe Opinions about the Supream good, 
| Y- have, as I ſuppoſe, been kept and main- 
tar'd : Firſt, four ſingle ones; that —_ is 
Good bus has is Honeft, as = Stoick ; that Nothing 
{ 5 
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is Good but Pleaſure, as Epicurus , that Nothing is 
Good but freedom from Pam, as (x) Hierom; that 
Nothing © Good but to enjoy the prime Goods of Nature, 
either all, or the greateſt, as Carneades diſputed it 
againſt the Sroicks, Theſe then are ſingle, the fol- 
lowing are.mix*d. The three ſorts of Goods, the 
vreateſt of the Soul ; the next of the Body ; exter- 
nal, the third, as the Peripeteticks ; nor held the 
ancient Academicks much otherwiſe. Pleaſure with 
. Honeſty Clitomachus and Calliphon coupled; but Free- 
dom from Pain ( y ) Diodorus, the Peripatetich, joyn'd. 
to Honeſty. Theſe are the Opinions which held 
their Station any time; for thoſe of (z) Arie, 
(a) Pyrrbo, (b) Herillus, and ſome others, are 
vaniſh'd away. What claim theſe can make out, 
let usconſider, omitting the Srozcks, whoſe opini- 
on I ſeem already to have enough defended. And 
indeed'the cauſe of the Peripateticks is open'd, ex- 
' © - Cepe aſtns, and if any of his Followers do 
very weakly dread and ſbrink from Pain ; the reſt 
may do what they uſually do, magrtie the Gra- 
vity and Dignity of Vertue; and when they have 
extoll'd it to Heaven, that which ſuch Eloquent 
men are wont copiouſly to do, it is eafie to run 
down, and undervalue all other things in compa- 
riſon thereto ;- for it-is not free for them who hold 
that praiſe 1s to be ſought with Pain, to deny them 
to be happy, who have acquird it; fince though 
they are in ſome Evils, yet this name of happy hath 
a great length and breadth. | 
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| | 
(x). Hierom.] Of Rbodes. 
( y ) Drodorus.] Surnam'd Cronue. | 
(Z) 4ifto.] He held befiges Vice and Vertue all to be in } 


different, 3 200 Le 44 
(a) Prreho/] 
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a) Pyrrbo.] He taught Nothing could be known. 

bY Herillys) His Tenet, that Knowledge is the chiefeſt 
f 6 (43: +: 


SECT. XXXI. 


The denomination of the whole is from the greater 
part. nM | 


R as Merchandize is.faid ta,be gainkul,, Hus- 
bandry fruitful, not if the one be always. free 
from any loſs, the. other always from any injury 
of the Weather ; but if for far the more part. there 
prove good ſucceſs in both; ' ſa Life, not only if it 
be cram'd with. Goods: on (every ſide, bur. if in 
much the greater and mote important part Goods 
do preponderate, it may rightly be calld happy. - 7 
Happineſs of Life therefore, in theſe mens Scheme, 
will follow Vertue even to, Puniſhment, and. enter 
with it into the Bull, upon the warrant of ArsFForle, 
| Xenocrates, Speuſippus, Polemo ; nor will be corrupt- 
| ed by ſmall blandiſhments to forſake it. The ſatne 
will be the judgment of Caliph and Dioderas, both 
of which ſo embraces honeſty, that he efteems all 
things which are withour it, to be ſet behind ir, 
and at a great'diſtance too. The reſt ſeem to be 
harder beſer; yet they fave themſelves aſhore. 
Epicure, - Hierom, and if there be any that care to 
defend that Eloquent Carneades;; - for there, is note 
- bur thinks the- Soul judge of theſe Goods, arifin- 
ſiructs it how it -may be able:to contemr: thoſe 
ings which. ſeem-gaod- or Fil, Fes what. you 
- | take ro-be the caſe of. Epigarus, the ſame; will, 
| "SS pope ear? id. truth all-th 
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teſt ; for who i is not. ſifficiently provided againſt 
Death or Pain? Begin we at him, 'if you pleaſe, 
whom we call Laſche, and voluptuary. What ? 
do” you take him to fear Death, or Pain? who 
calls that day, wherein he is a dying, bleſled ; 
and being in very great Pains, | yet filences them 
with the memory and recalling to mind of his In- 
ventions;nor doth:he this in ſuch manner,as that he 
might*be thought to bolt forth ſome extemporary 
flaſh, for this 1s his Sentiment about death, that 
when the living Creature is diſffolv'd, all Senſe is 

aboliſhed; but what i is without Senſe nothing can- 
 cernsus. About Pain alſo he hath certain Rules, 
- Which he follows; for he comforts their greatneſs, 

with the being ſhort ; and their length, with the 
being light. What I pray? thoſe big ſpeakers,are 
they better provided than Epicurus, againſt theſe 
two,” which give the greateſt angniſh? Do not Epi- 
curus and the reſt- of the Philoſophers ſeem ſaffici- 
ently prepar*d for thoſe other Evils reputed? Who 
dreads not Poverty ? yet fo doth not any of the 
COS 


. SECT. XXXIL andin 33, 34, 3s- 
A-Pltea for Poverty. 


-AY, even he himſelf, with bow little was he 

contented? None hath faid more of a ſen- 

rye Dice for the things which occaſion a coveting 

after” Money, as'to have a conſtant ſupply for 

Z _ or-Ambition," for daily Expences, when he 
| \' 


r birnſef from al theſe things; what ie? 
nee 
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| need hath he:for Money, or rather why ſhonld he 
at all regard-it?Could Anacharfi; the Scythian have. 
no value for Money, and cannot our Country 
Philoſophers do the ſame. A Letter of his goeth 
about in theſe, words. -- Anacharſis.to Hanyo Greet- 
ing: My - Cloatbs is a Scythian Pelr;, Shcoes;"rhe-ſoles 
of my Feet ; Bed, the Ground; * Damties, 4 good "Sto- 
Lhe ; Diet, Mik, Cheeſe, Fleſh. Wherefore you may 
come over to me, .as being at leiſure. But thoſe Preſents 
of yours, whereas -you diſplay your i1nagnificence, offer 
either your own Carthaginians, or the immortal Gods. 
Almoſt all-Philofophers of all-Perſwaſions-corldbe 
thus minded, except thoſe whom deprav*d Nature, 
had perverted from right Reaſon. _ Socrates'at a 
Show, when a great quantity of Gold and Silver 
was carried by, ſaid, How . many things gre there 
that I do ' not lack Xenocrates, when Ambaſſadors 
from Alexander had brought him fifty Talents, 
which was'a'very great ſutwih- thoſe cimes;-elpe- 
cially at "Athens; carried their Excellencies along 
with him -intd the-Acadetny/ to'Sapper; provided 
no/exceedings{bur ſer before thera bate Callkedpe: 
Commons:! The 'nexr®day "when'they asRd tim; 
whomihe would-'order to have- the Moriey Urakin' 
over to hits: 1Fb4ar2 fairh He} did you not WhdafP 1d 
by jeſterdays ſhort-mmeal, that T'nee#'nd Money» AP this 
when he ſaw: thety looks ſomewhat: diſlati#teu, the 
took (c ) a hundred” Pottnds (4) of it;23Kft he 
ſhould ſeem'roNighr heir Maſters liberality! "Brit 
_ more bluntly "yer, \as a Cynick,! when Het" 
asked thim;” wherein; he could” ſerve'him;"-Ar 
preſent, aids ej little on? of 9) Sim. © He had; (it 
ſeems, -hind&@"d'his basking1 He'ir was, Who nd 
to diſpurs, how much he ſarpaſ#d in' Life ah For- 
runes; 'th& great Ring' of Perſia That be "wanted 
norbing 5. the ther 208d never have endiegh ;" be lack'd 
$1213 Y 3 ary" not . 
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not the others Pleaſures wherewith he could never be ſa. 
mn} _ other _ 0 _—— attain'th = rfurifaffions. 
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(c}) 4 handred” nd] A Drachma is valuable, againſt 
the Devarimws, about eight pence. A — I oo Drachmas, 
30 a oo Drachme. | 

for the 50 -Talents,2 Talent was f 80, Ming. 
wt reater. 266.1.13.5.4.d. 
The _— ie wow; I 00090 1. | 
260, 1. 30 T. 13333t:6.$-8.d, 


SE CT. XXX... 
7 "a P leaſures pay be rene ds at an taſte rate. 


OU-ſee, ;oefns how.E; iewrus 5 hatheivided 

£ the ſorts of: _— a P$.Not.OVer _ 
ningly,. yet uſefully ;- that they aze; part, :natural 
and. neceſſary ; pagt; natural and-not-neceſlary:; 
part, neither; thar;-the-necellary-may be ſatisfy*d 
with next po nothing, for the Riches of: Nature ate 
low-prizd ; that the ſecond fort is neither difficule 
to compa, nox. to. xefrain. The. third. becauſe 
they 'axe wholly empty,. and dq_not concern; not 
only neceſſity, but\ſo mach as Nature,. he thought: 
werxe wholly to þe gafhiered. Upon: this Head 


much is diſputed. by the Epicureans, and: theſe Plea- 


ſures are in partigular depreFd ;. which in the: ge- 


neral they do nov difeſteem ; bnt:they areſtraight- 


ered for matter ; forithey tell us thatrobſtene Plea- 
ſores alſo, upon which: they-ho/d much diſcopaſe, 
are eaſie, 'common,. amd at hand: - and they think 
fem if Nature require, rge 40 Þe. gan? by 
theig . 
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their Birth, or Quality, or Rank ; but their Beau- 
ty, Age, and Shape; and that it is 10 hard mat- 
ter to abſtain from them, if either Health, or Buſj- 
neſs, or Repuration require; and in the whole, 
that this ſort of Pleaſures is deſirable, if it do no 
hurt; that it never doth. good. And this whole 
Leſſon about Pleaſure, he hath fo laid down, that 
he thinks Pleaſure of it ſelf, becauſe it is Pleaſtre 
always deſirable, and to be purſt?d; and by the 
ſame reaſon, Pain upon that very acconnt;becauſe 
it is Pain, always to be avoided. Therefore thar a 
wiſe man would ftill hold this Ballance, ro avoid 
Pleaſure, if it 'wonld work greater Pain;- and to 
embrace Pain, working a greater Pleafare ; and 
that all delights, however they are judgd, by bo+ 
dily Senle, yet are reſoly*d into the mind. Where- 
fore the Body. rejoyceth only ſo long as it feels the 
preſent Pleaftire; the Soul both perceives the pre- 
ſent together with the Body, and foreſeeth it Com 

ing; nor ſuffers it todepart when paſt. ' Thus thar 

there will always be cloſe and uninterrupted: Plea- 

' ſures in the wife man; when the memory of thoſe 

enjoy'd, . is continu*d with the expectation of thoſe 

hoped for.. Arguments alſo of hke Nature-are ap- 

ply'd to Dier. There the magnificence/and firmp- 

ruouſneſs of Feaſting is decry*d, becauſe Nature is 
contented with ſmall Proviſion. | 
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SE CT. XXXIV. 


Examples of a light Diet in the Lacedemoni- 
ans ar Perſians, 


N 3 who doth not ſee that all theſe things are 
ſeaſon'd by the appetite? Darius, upon a flight, 
having drank Water, and troubled and ftain'd with 
the Corpſe of the ſlain, ſaid, He had not made 4 
wore pleaſant draught. He never, it ſeems, had been 
a pr when he _ Nor had Proloyny been a hun- 
gry when he eat; for on a time, in his Progreſs 
through Egypr, his Courtiers and Purveyance not 
being yet come up, when Honſhold-Bread in a 
Country-Cottage was brought him: No Royal 
Cates: ever went down with greater Guſt than 
that Bread. They report of Socrates, when he was 
walking very earneſtly too late in the Evening,and 
was ask*'d why he did fo, that he re Ply's He as 
oing to Market to buy him a Stemach to his Supper 
Eg do we not ſee the Commons of the ink 
2wonians in their Hall? where when the Tyrant Dio- 
m/s had ſupp*d,he ſaid, He did not like their black 
Broth, which was the prime Diſh of the Table to 
which he wasinvited: Then the Cook reply*d, No 
wonger, Sir, for you had nt the _ ſeaſoning. What 
is that, faith he, I pray ? Hard hunting, ſwegt, race 
from Eurotas, hunger, thaff. For the Lacedemo- 
nan Feaſts have theſe Sawces; and this may þe un- 
derftood, not only from the "Cuſtom of men, but 
alſo from Beaſts. Theſe, if you put any Fodder 
te them, ſo it be not improper to theix _ 
= fy 
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they are contented with it, and look no farther. 
Some whole States train'd up by the mode of their 
Country, love Parſimony. The Fare of the Per- 
fians is deſcrib'd 'by Xenopbon, who faith of them, 
that they eat nothing with their, Bread but Creſſes. 
Although if Nature do require ſome more grateful 
repaſt, how many things grow out of the Earth, 
and upon Trecs, - both of eaſfie purchaſe, and ad- 
mirable reliſh : Joyn hereto that dry Conſtitution 
which follows upon this ſpare Diet; compare with 
them the other ſweating, belching, crand with 
Feaſting, like ſtalPd Oxen; you will. ſoon under. 
ſtand, that they who moſt follow after Pleaſure, 
are the fartheſt from taking it; and that rbe delight 
of all enjoymemts, is in the appetite, not ſatiety. 


| — 


SECT. XXXV. 


in the Academy, 


g 3:34 relate of Timothy the Athenian, and prime 
Nable-man in that State, 'that having ſupp/d 
with Plato, he was greatly taken with the enter- 
tainment, and ſeeing 'him on the mortow, faid, 
your Suppers not only pleaſe at the preſent, bur 
alſo do much good the next day, Whereas 'we' 
have not the free and clear uſe of our underſtand- 
ing, when we are ſtuffed with Meat and- Drink. 
There is an exceljent Epiſtle of Plato's to Dions Re. 
lations, wherein'is written to this effe&t, almoſt in 
the very words. When I was come thither, that Life 
which was 6r)d up for happy, full of Italian and Sy- 
Faculian Feaſts, no ways agreed with me, twice a day 

ig 
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to be gorg?d, wever t1 lye fngie; and other Conſequents 
of ſuch a Life, \*:rrin no'man will ever be made 
wiſe, and ſober much iis, Fir what Nature can ever 
be of ſuch a1 admirailte Temp'y? How then can a 
Life be pleatirc, where ther is neither Prudence 
nor Sobriety ? wi:ence the Frror of (e) Sardana- 
alas, the moſt wealthy King of Syria, is difterna- 

le; who commanded it to ve engrav*'d onhis Mo- 
NUMENT. | 


This have I, what I eat, and what did [ate 
My greedy Luft ; farewel both Wealth and. State! 


What elſe, ſaith Ariftotle, would one write upon a 
Beaſts Sepulcher, and not a Kings? He faith he hath 
now he is dead, what, whilit he was alive, he had 
. no longer than during the”enjoyment ; why then 


'. ſhould Riches be wanted, or wherein doth not Po- 


verty ſuffer us tobe happy? In images, I warrant, 
Pictures, Plays. If any one be taken with theſe, 
do not mean men- more enjoy them, tlian they 
who have the greateſt ſtore of them? for there is 
in-our City abundance of all ſach thungs belonging 
to the Publick, and exposd. - Thoſe which private 
men have, are,neither ſo many, and they ſeldom 
ſee them, only.when they com» into cieie Country 
' Houſes. Art then too, feel ſome remorſes, when they 


call to mind ( f) how they came by them. The day 
would fail, if.1 ſhould go about to-make an Apo- 
logy. for Poverty ; ſince the matter is plain, and 
Nature it ſelf minds us every day, how few things 
ſhe wants, how ſinaſl, how cheap.” 


( e) Sar das 
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e) Sardanapalus.}] He was the laſt King of A/Jvie 
2462 Fa _—_ the Mede ! at padix oy Ke a Monu- 
ment erected for him, on a Marble Baſe the Statue of + 
Man in Braſs, with his right Thumb apply'd to his middle 
Finger 3 underneath was inſcribd ; | 


Sardanapalus, Son of Anacyndaraxes, built Anchiale aud 
Tarfus in one day. Stranger, do you eat, drink, and play, for 
all elfe is nat worth ths. 


' The poſture above is of one giving a fillip. 

(f} How they came by bow, The Villas of Noble-men 
were garniſh'd with theſe Rarities from the Pillage of the 
Provinces in the time of their own, or their Anceſtors Go« 
vernment, 


SECT, XXXVI. 
A.Defence' of obſcurity in Birth and Condition. 


Gay. then- obſcurity, or meanneſs, or even 
2 falling under the diſpleaſure of the People , 
hinder a wiſe man from being Happy? Conlider, 
whether. this:courting of the Vulgar,and that glory 
which is . eagerly purſu'd, have not in it more 
trouble than Pleaſure. Sure our Demoſthenes was. 
weak, who: declard himſelf pleagd with the whil. 

pering of a Wotnan, bearing a Tankard, as is the 
 faſhiowin Greece, and rounding: her Fellow in the 
Ear; There goeth the grear Demoſthenes. What'can 
be more vain than this? yer how bravean Orator ! 
but he knew.,it appears,to ſpeak to others, had not 
had much Communication with himſelf. We muft 
therefore be infornd, that neither is popular 
_ floxy of it ſelfto be affeRed, nor pbſurity —_ 
ed. 
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ed. I eame to Athens, ſaith Democritus, and no bedy 
rook notice of me. Conſtant and Grave man, who 
plories that he eſcap'd Glory ! Do Fipers and 
Fidlers play Tunes after their own, not the judg- 
ment of the Multitude; and ſhall a wife-man, Ma- 
ſter of a far nobler Science, enquire not what is 
agreeable to Honor and Conſcience , but what 
humonrs the Mobile? Can there. be any greater 
Folly, than (gp) to idolize them joyntly, whom 
ſeverally you Jo ok upon with contempt, as Me- 
chanicks and 1!Iterars? No, the man mentiond 
will deſpiſe our Ambitions and Weakneſſes ; and 
rejeft the Honors of the People, though freely 
offer'd him ; but wes know not to contemn them, 
before we find-cauſc to repent of our- fondneſs of 
them. - There is in #--2cl:r77 the Naruralift;-about 
Hermodorivs the prime m1. n of the E pheſians : He 
faith the Epheſians deierv'd to be all cured, be- 
* cauſe when they banilt'd Hermrdore out of their 
Country, they ſpoke -thus, We-2-:ll bawe no man 
among us more excellent than another ; but if any ſuch 
there be, let them go. elſewhere, and Joue among 'ethers, 
(h) Is not this {@.in all Common-wealths?: Do 
they. not hate all: :eminency in Vertue? What, of 
Ariſtides (for (i) 1 bad rather; bring Inſtances of 
the Greeks, than our own) was he not, for that 
very reaſon, driven, out of his Conntry, becauſe 
he was righteous above the common level ? How 
great | troubles therefore do they muſs, who enter 
Into no engagements with the People? for what is 
fureter than Retirement . and | Study?. That Study, 1 
mean, whereby we underſtand the infinity. of the 
Univerſe and Nature; afid in this viſible World, 
MALen, Earth, and Seas | 


(g)Te 
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(g) To idelize them joyntly, whom ſeverally you look upon 
with contempt.) When Alcibiades appear'd timorous, and 
loth to ſpeak in the Popular Aﬀembly, Socrates encourag'd 
him- af:er this manner. Do you think. that Cobler (and 
call'd him by his name) ſhould put you in awe? + neither 
that Porter ? nor the thirdia Uray-man 2 Why then, nor the 
People of Athens. 

(h) Is net thi ſo in all Common-mealths? do they not hate 
all emmency in Vertue?) A L«iAon worthy to be confider'd 
by all Republicans and petty Statiſts. | 

(i) I had rather bring I»tances in the Greeks, than our 
own.] This Parentheſfis whuuates the Roman ingratitude to 
himſelf; as formerly to Camillus, Aquilius, Rutilim; but 
with great generoſity he paſſes over the unkindneſs of his 
Country-men, ' and delights not to - aggravate the” publick 
Failings. 


\ 
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SE CT. XXXVII 


Supports under Baniſhment. 


"A FTER contempt therefore of Honour, con- 
tempt alſo of Money, what: remains to be 
dreaded ? Baniſhment, I warrant, which is count- 
ed amongſt the greateit Evils. If that be evil up- 
on account of. the Peoples diſpleaſure, how much 
that is to be' lighted, hath been ſhew'd a little be- 
fore. But if it is miſerable to be abſent from ones 
Country ; all the Provinces are full of miſerable 
Perſons, for very few return out of them into their 
own Land. Ay, . but the baniſh'd forſeic theis 
Eftates. What then? Is not enough faid of bear- 
Ing Poverty with Patience. Indeed for Baniſh- 
ment, if you look upon the Nature of things, and 
not the diſcredit-of the name; how much AE 
F3'iy iffeg 
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differ from taking up our conſtant abode in a for: 
reign Country ; -yet ſo bave the moſt noble Philo- 
ſophers ſpent their whole Ages. (&) Xenocrates, 
(1) Crantor, (1m) Arceſilas, (n) Lacydas, (0) Ari- 
foth, (p) Theophraſtus, (q) Zeno, (r) Cleanthes, 
(f ) Chryſippus, (t) Antipater, (a) Carneades, (w) Pa- 
netins, (x) Clitomachus,. (y) Philo, (2) Antiochus, 
(a) Pofidonius, innumerable others, who having 
once gone out of their Country, never return'd 
home again; but they did it without diſgrace. 
Can diſgrace take impreſſion on a wiſe man (for 
this whole diſcourſe is about the wiſe man) whom 
it cannever juſtly befall; for we ſhould not com- 
fort him whois juſtly baniſh'd. Laſtly, inall caſes 
they have the eaſieſt expedient, who determine all 
the eventsof Life to Pleaſure; ſo that, whereſoever 
that is to be had, they can there live happily. 
Wherefore (b) to every Scheme that word of Te- 
cer is appliable. 


Our Country is, where we live well. 


Socrates being ask*'d, what Country-man he ſtyFd 
himſelf; replys, a Coſmopolite ; for he thought him- 
felf Native and Denizen of the whole World. What 
did' T. Albutius? did he not, with great content, 
follow his Studies in Baniſhment at Athens ? which 
misfortune yet had not befallen him, had he lid 
quietly in the State, and follow*'d the Rules of 
Epjcurus. Now wherein was Epicurus happier, be- 
cauſe he lived in his own Country, (c) than A4e- 
rrodorus, becauſe at Athens? or had Plato advantage 
over Xenocrates, or Polemo over Arceſilas, as. to be- 
ing the more happy? But what is that State to be 
valu'd, out of which good and wiſe men are chas'd? 
(4d) Demaratus indeed, the Father of our King Tar-. 
quin, 
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ain, becauſe he could not bear the Tyrant Cyp/. 
us, fied from Cormbto-Tarqumii,and there ett 

his Eſtate, and begot Children. Was'it foolifhn 
him to prefer Liberty abroad, before ſlavery ar 
home ? 


(k) Xenocrates.] Of Chalcedon. 

(1) Crentor.] Of Sol. 

(m) Arceſilgs. | Of Pitanga in /Z0(i1- 
(n) Lacgdg.) A Cyrenan. 

{o) Ariſtotle. JOrS + eb cofeſlor in Athens,dy'd at Chalcss, 
(p) AL. aſtus.] Or Erefws it: Lesbos. 
| (F Zeno.] Of Cittiun: in Cyprus. 

(r) Cleanthes.)] Of Aſſos. 

(1) Chryipps.] Ot Sols. 

(t) Anrip- ter.] Of Tarſw, 

(u) Carne.rdes.] A Cyrenian. 

(w) P-:.ctiu ] A Rhodian. 

(x Clucomachus.] A Carthaginian. 


y) Phi/o.| 

(7 Antiochus.] Of Aſbkelon. 

Poſidonius.) Born at Apamea in Syria, choſe to be call'd 
Rhodian from the Iſle where he was Student, Profeſſor and 
Governor. 

( b) To every Scheme:} Origen againſt Celſus cenſuring the 
narrowneſs of ſome who confine their Charity to their own 
Party, that is, in truth, build. up themſelves, preters the 
good nature of Chry/ippus, who in his Treatiſe of curing the 

afſions, ade; $ advice to the ſeveral Philoſophers, 
upon ſuppoſition of their reſpective Principles. 

( © ) Than Metrodorus.} Born at Cbzos, 

(d ) Demaratus indeed, the Father of our King Tarquin.] 
Surnam'd Przſcus. 


SE CT. XXXVIII & XXXIX. 
Blindneſs. 


Urthermore, the Commotions of the Soul, Anxie- 
A ties, and Diſcomtents are buried in Oblivion, when 
our minds are fetcld off to Pleaſure. Wherefore Epi- 
curus did not without cauſe, take the boldneſs to 
ſay, that a wiſe man had always a greater por- 
tion of good things, becauſe he was always in Plea- 
ſares. - Whence he thinks that to be proved which 
1s our queſtion, that a wiſe man is always happy. 
S. , What? though he want the Senſe of Eyes, of 
Ears: 
- AM. Yes, for he lights thoſe very things. - Since 
firſt that fame horrible blindneſs, what Pleaſures, 
pray, doth it want? whereas ſome do even dif- 
pute, that the other Pleaſures are lodg*d in the 
Senſes themſelves, but what are perceiv'd by ſight, 
do not aCtin any pleaſing of the Eyes ; as the ob- 
jects of Taſt, Smell, Feeling, Hearing, act on that 
very Organ, which is their proper Senſory. (e) No 
ſuch thing is done in the Eyes. The Soul receives 
What we ſee. Now we may many and diverſe 
ways have delights of the mind, without. making 
any uſe of any Eye-ſight. I ſpeak as to the Scholar, 
and ingenuous Artiſt, whoſe Life is Contempla- 
tion. For the wiſe man's Study doth not aſe to 
call rhe Eyes in as aſſiſtants in the Proſecution of 
his ſearch. And if the Night take not away an happy 
Life, why ſhould a Day like to Night take it away? 
For that ſaying of Antipater the Cyrenaick, is on—_ 
towards 
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towards merry, but yet may admit an ingenuous 
Senſe. When the Ladies mourn'd over his dark- 
neſs, faith he, har do you mean? Do you think there 
is no pleaſure in the dark? (f) Appins the ancient, 
who was many years blind, we underſtand both 
by the Offices which he bore, and his Aftions, that 
he was in that his Circumſtance, wanting to the 
Duties neither of his publick, nor private Capa- 
City. We have alſo heard that the Houſe of C. 
Druſus was filfd with Clients, when they that 
could not ſee their own buſineſs, took a Blind man 
for their guide. 


OI i Mt. ttt. __— —_— 
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(e ). No ſuch thing % done in the Eyes.) He favours the 
opinion, that Viſion is effected,not by reception of Species, 
but emiſſion of Rays.- _ uae 

(f) Appius the Blind.] Appius Claudius was Cenſor, an 
aCtive Magiftrate, who pav'd the Way to Brundiffm, call'd 
the Appian way ; and brought in an AqueduF into the City« 
When he was blind, he gave his Vote in the Senate, and 
over-rul'd the queſtion of not receiving the Priſoners taken 
by Pyrbys, nor making Peace with him. 


-SEGT. XXXIX.. 


\ xr —_ we were Childres, @n: ables; who 


hadÞten' Pretor, gave his Vete 1n' the Se. 
nate, nor deny%d his' Friends: Chamber-Countel, 
wrote a Greek Hiſtory, and ' was Clear ſighted in 
Learning. © Diodotus the Stoick ' liv'd many years at 
our Houſe blind. Now he, what would be hardly 
credible, _exercisd himſelf in Philofo hy, rather 
much more diligently than before, plaid on Mu- 
ſical Inftraments, after the Prhogorean nſage,. had 
Books read to him day and nighr ; 'in which Studies 


he needed nat Eyes. " all this, what fcarce 
ſ#ems poſſible without Eyes;be ſi pported the Office. 
of a Geometry Lecture, directing his Scholars by 


word of month, from what ' Point, to whar Poine 
they ſhould draw every Line. They report of 
(g) Aſclepiades a not obſcure Fretrian Philoſopher, 
when one_ask'd what alteration Blindneſs had 
brought upon him; that he ſhould anſwer, To carry 
one Servant more abete with him; for as even the ex- 
treameſt Poverty would be tolerable, if one might 
(4) what ſome Greeks do every day; fo Blindneſs 
could eaſily be born, if it have ſifficient Succors 
againſt its Infirmities. Democritus having loſt his 
Eyes, could not diſtinguiſh, I grant, between 
white and black; bur now, good and evil, juſt 
and unjuſt, honourable and baſe, profitable and 
diſprofitable, great and ſmall he could : and with- 
out variety of colours, might live ha ppily :; With. 
out diſcerning of Natures could not. Nay this 
man thought that the intention of his mind was ra- 


ther | 
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_ thee diltradted by the ſight of his Eyes;-and\where- 

as others oftentimes could fiot-fee what block lay 

in their ways, he rang'd over all infinity, fo that 

no extream rontd terpoungs_ ro” his further ad- ' 
vance. There is a Tradition too, that Homer was 

Blind. But we ſee his Piture more like than 

Poem. What Country, what Coaſt, what place 

of Greece, what ſort of . Subject, what Skirmiſh, 

what pitch*d Field, what Gally, what motion of 

Men, what of Beaſts, is not fo drawn to the Life, 

as that he hath brought us-ro ſee, what himſelf 

ſaw not? © What then, do we think, could either 

Homer, or any other Scholar, ever want to com- 

pleat the delight and pleaſure of the Soul? or if 
the Matter were not ſo, would Anaxagoras, or this 

very Demecritus, have left their Lands and Eſtates, 

and have given up themſelves, with their whole 

Soul, to this Divine delight of learning and en- 

quiring. Therefore the. Poets never bring in Tire- 

fias the Sooth-ſayer, whom they feign to be a wiſe 

man, bemoaning his Blindneſs. But now (z) Ho- 

mer having fran'd Polyphemzus of an inhumane and 

lavage Character, makes him to hold diſcourſe with 

his Ram, and praiſe its Fortunes that it conld go 

whether it would, and graze upon what it wonld. 

He, indeed, did it well; for the Cychps himſelf 

was never a whit wiſer than his Ram. 


(gs) Aſclepiades, a not obſcure Eretrian Philoſopher.) This 
| is diſtinguiſh d from A/clepiades the Pruſian, that eminent 
| , Phyſician. 
(h) The -- rang Poverty would be tolerable, if one might, 
 tohat ſome Greeks dn every day.} This general RefleCtion is 
more pregnant than any ſpecial charge 3 whether it mean 
— Hay Flattery,y ill Practices,-or ſordid Employments for 
mn; | 


Sa. (i) Homer 
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(1) Homer having _ '4 Polyphemus.] See his Obes 
Book 9. by Wo or Hobbs. 
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SECT. XL 
Deafneſs. 


UT what evil is there in Deafneſs * M. Craſſus 
was thick of hearing, but another thingbad 
more trouble in it, {k) that he heard ill ; though, as 
[ thought, wrongfully. (/) Our Epicureans Can- 
not ſpeak-Greek; nor the Greek Epicureans Latin ; 
therefore theſe are to each other, in regard of their 
refpeCtive Languages Deaf; and we are all 1o in 
thoſe Tongues, that we do not underſtand which 
are innumerable; weare in truth Deaf. Bat they 
do not hear the voice of the Harper; neither do 
they the ſcreaking ofthe Saw, when it 1s in whet- 
ting; nor the grunting of the Swine, When its 
throat is cutting ; nor the roaring cf the Sea, when 
they delire to take reſt. And if, perchance, Mu- 
ſick delights them, firſt they ought co conſider, 
that many wiſe men have livd happy, before Airs 
were ever compogd; then that much greater 
Pleaſure is taken in reading, than hearing Songs. 
Then as little before we rurn'd over the Blind to 
the Pleaſitres of the. Ears, ſo may we the Deaf, to 
that of the Eyes; for he that can ſpeak with him- 
ſelf; will not much need the Diſcourſe of another. 
Put caſe that all Evils were heap*d on one man, 
ſo that he were both Blind and Deaf}, further, op- 
preſFd with moſt ſharp Pains of the Body ; which 
firſt of themſelyes uſe co diſpatch the man; bur if, 
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Pe rchance, 


i Roe. 
perchance, they be drilPd . out to any length of 
time, and yet torment ſo. violently, that, we ſhould 
not ſee reaſon enough to endure them any longer ; 
good Gods! (>) why do we make much difhi- 
culty? for the Harbor is at hand, death upon the 
ſpot, an eternal receptacle into a State of inſen- 
ſibility. (») Theodovus ſaid to Lyſimachus, ' threat- 
ning him with death, you have, indeed, rais'd your 
ſelf to great advancement, if you can compare i power 
- with @ Spaniſh Fly. Paul, When King Peres peti- 
cion'd him not to be led in Triumph, reply*d, That 
75 m your own Power. Much hath been. ſaid of 
death the firſt day, when the Debate was expreſly 
concerning ' dearth ; and''not'a little, the ſeeond, 
when the Subject was abour Pain; he that can re- 
member that, is in no great- danger of not think. 
ing death either to be defir'd, or at leaſt not to be 
fear'd. | 


BY "IO 
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(k ) That he heard ill.) M. Craſſus the Triumyir, one of 
the three Keepers of the Liberty of Rome, with Pompey and 
Julius Ceſar; he certainly lay under a flagrant intamy of 
unfatiable Covetouſneſs, both at home, and with: the! Per- 
. fians. On this account lh inveighs againſt himin his laſt 
Paradox. . He was alſo brought into ſome-ſuſpicion.in the 
matter of Catzline, but there compurg'd by him ; and'per- 
haps he doth the like here, only in point of difaftection to 
the Government, in his time eſtabllſh'd.” ' © ©. | 

(1) Our Epicureans.] A colour or facetiour Argument, 
taken to expole that Sect. of | 

(m) Why do we make much difficulty?) A Storcal cafe ta 
fayour impatience.in Pain. Ty 

(n) Theodorns.) Call'd\ Atheiſt, was:ſent Embaſſador by 
Prolotmy to Lyſamiacbus King of Thrace; where ſpeaking reſo- 
lutely, he was threat'ned by him, who was of a-cholerick 
Temper ; when he bid him come no more jnto his;preſence ; 
he reply'd, he would not, unleſs Prolomy ſent him agaiv. 

Same of the Fathers count him falſfly traduc'd of Atheifm, 

4 & I becaule 


- 
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becauſe he-diſallow'd the. worſhip of the Greeks; and being 
a Cyrentain,” and known to Prolomy, he might hive acquain- 
tance wr = Croat ——_ | 


CC 


' SECT. X LI. 


That it is = ” opinion. <ateff univerſally, held 
by the Philoſophers, that wiſe men are always 


Pappy. 


HAT order hn. in; my judgmeut, fit to be 

abſery'd in Life, which is enjoyn'd in, the 
treats, of the Greeks, either drink or be: gone. And 
reaſon good, for either let a man -enipy the plea- 
ſure of taking his Cup with others, ox let him time. 
Iy withdraw, leſt, he being ſober, be fallen upon 
by the reſt in a drunken Fit. So ſhould a man 
avoid, by retiring, what injuries of Fortune he 
cannor ſuſtain. Theſe ſame direCtions of Epicurus, 
repeats Hierom word for word, Noy if thoſe Phi- 
loſophers, who are: of the opinion, that wertue of 18 
ſelf is of vis conſideration; all that we call honeſt and 
Rk mY ay” to be meer Wn wh and a 


do ? ſome of which, ſay thereis y great pane rhnct 
in the goods of the mind, that thote of the Body 
and external ones, are. eclips'd by chem. others do 
not ſo much as count them goads;.-place all their 
advantages i in their-mind. 'Which Controverſie of 
theirs; Caruepdes was 'wont to, moderate, as an 
Urnpire to which . beth Partics refer'd theis Cauſe 


0) 
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to be compromis'd. For whereas what things the 
Peripateticks think goods, the Sroicks count the ſame 
Conveniencies, and yet the ' Peripatericks do not at- 
tribute more to Riches, Health, and other things 
of like Nature; then the Srozcks, ſince they were 
to be weigl*d by reality, not words, he deny*d 
there was any juſt cauſe of Diſſention. Wherefore 
ler the Philoſophers of other Perſwaſions, look to 
it, how they can gain this Point. Yetlam pleagd 
that they make a profeſſion beſeeming Philoſo- 
Phers, about wiſe mens title ro hving in perp2tual 
happineſs. But fince we muſt be going to mor- 
row, let us compriſe in memory theſe five days 
Debates. And to ſay the truth, I think I ſhall draw 
them up in writing (for upon what can we better 
employ (0) this leiſure, ſuch as 1t 1s? ) and we 
will ſend theſe other five Books to our Friend Bra- 
tus, by whom we have not only been invited to 
the making Philoſophical Treatiſes, (p) but alfo 
provok'd. Wherein how, much we ſhall profit 
others, we cannot eaſily tell; but for our own 
moſt bitter griefs, and various diſquiets, charging 
us on every fide, no other relief could be found. 


——_— 


( 0) This leiſure, ſuch as it is.) Spoken with ſome Sto- 
mach for his being at that time in Prudence, oblig'd to com- 
pound for his ſafety by retirement from his honourable Em- 


ploiments: | 
(p) But alſo provokd.] By example; and the addreſs of 
his Book upon alike Subject. 
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